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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION FOR  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
ACT  OF  1965 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:34  a.m.,  in  room 
SD— 430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Jef- 
fords (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Jeffords,  DeWine,  Ashcroft,  Abraham,  Gorton, 
Kennedy,  Pell,  Dodd,  Simon,  and  Wellstone. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities  will  come  to  order. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  each  of  our  witnesses  here  £ind 
all  those  who  are  attending  this  hearing  as  we  look  at  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Jane  Alexander  came  before  the  full  committee 
to  testify  to  the  changes  she  has  made  at  the  agency  and  to  also 
brief  us  on  the  successes  that  the  agencv  has  had.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  continue  this  discussion  and  move  forward  with  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services. 

Today,  we  will  hear  from  a  wide  range  of  individuals,  some  who 
will  speak  on  the  merits  of  the  Endowment,  others  who  will  pro- 
pose change,  and  some  who  advocate  elimination  of  the  Endow- 
ments entirely. 

The  subject  of  Grovernment  sponsorship  of  the  arts  evokes  a  great 
deal  of  disagreement  and  spirited  debate  from  thoughtful  people.  I 
realize  that.  Therefore,  I  want  each  of  us  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  a  variety  of  perspectives  on  the  strengths  and  the  short- 
comings of  the  NEA  as  well  as  the  other  agencies  that  we  will  hear 
evidence  on. 

We  can  agree  that  the  record  of  the  Endowment  has  not  been 
perfect.  There  have  bee  problems  and  controversies  of  which  we  are 
well  aware.  Our  panelists  todav  will  bring  to  the  table  plans,  ideas 
and  concepts  which  challenge  tne  way  the  agency  is  running. 

I  think  we  must  broaden  this  discussion  and  work  with  one  an- 
other to  ensure  that  we  produce  a  bill  that  holds  the  agency  ac- 
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countable  to  the  American  public,  while  still  allowing  it  to  do  what 
it  does  best — bring  the  arts  to  all  of  the  American  people. 

Still,  I  cannot  help  but  reiterate  my  strong  support  for  this  agen- 
cy. This  support  is  based  upon  what  I  have  witnessed  and  learned 
over  the  years  of  the  numerous  ways  that  the  Endowment's  pro- 
gp'ams  have  touched  people's  lives.  Its  programs  have  reached  chil- 
dren who,  prior  to  their  involvement  with  the  arts,  had  little  inter- 
est in  learning  and  less  hope  in  life  generally.  It  has  enabled  indi- 
viduals to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  their  neighbors  and  their 
communities  through  participation  in  local  festivals  and  outreach 
activities.  It  has  brought  the  beauty  and  the  magic  of  art  to  even 
the  smallest  comers  of  our  Nation.  ' 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Grovemment  should  have  a  leadership 
role  in  fostering  and  preserving  our  cultural  heritage  for  us  here 
today  and  especially  for  future  generations  to  learn  about  what  we 
were  all  about.  But  politics,  like  art,  is  enriched  by  debate,  and  I 
know  we  will  have  a  lively  one  here  today. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  must  be  credited  with 
making  the  arts  more  accessible  to  all  people  of  our  great  Nation. 
Art  of  all  kinds — dance,  theater,  folk  art,  arts  education  projects — 
has  become  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  Nation.  The  growth  of  the  non- 
profit arts  industry  has  led  to  the  growth  in  our  national  economy 
as  well,  supporting  1.3  million  full-time  jobs  and  generating  $36.8 
billion  in  revenue. 

My  State  of  Vermont  serves  as  an  example  of  the  success  of  the 
Endowment.  The  Vermont  Council  on  the  Arts,  with  the  support  of 
the  NEA,  has  funded  a  wide  variety  of  projects  which  have  both  in- 
creased access  to  the  arts  as  well  as  served  the  social  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  many  in  our  State.  A  grant  to  the  Northeast 
Kingdom  Youth  Services  enabled  a  12-person  teen  awareness  team 
to  tour  communities  throughout  the  State,  performing  skits  created 
to  address  critical  issues  to  their  age  group,  like  substance  abuse 
and  suicide.  This  is  a  very  successful  group. 

The  NEA,  created  in  1965,  has  been  instrumental  in  increasing 
the  access  that  every  American  has  to  the  arts.  That  was  and  con- 
tinues to  be  its  mission.  And  it  has  worked,  bringing  the  arts  to 
small  communities,  counties,  and  each  State  and  Territory  in  this 
Nation.  Projects  sponsored  by  the  Arts  Endowment  for  the  most 
part  have  had  a  tremendous  impact  in  making  the  arts  less  elitist, 
less  removed,  and  more  available,  more  accessible  to  all  those  who 
enjoy  them  in  our  country. 

Certainly  we  need  to  examine  these  agencies  and  reevaluate 
their  work.  That  is  what  these  hearings  and  this  reauthorization 
will  be  about  as  we  move  forward  to  reexamine  and  write  the  reau- 
thorization bill. 

I  hope  that  we  can  recognize  the  benefits  of  these  programs  while 
simultaneously  working,  not  to  destroy  them,  but  to  improve  them. 

Again,  thank  you  for  being  here  this  morning.  We  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  our  witnesses.  Also,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if 
there  is  a  need  for  a  future  hearing,  we  will  hold  it;  if  there  are 
people  who  want  to  be  heard  from  whom  we  have  not  heard,  I  will 
be  willing  to  have  another  hearing. 


Now,  before  proceeding,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  my  good  friend 
and  one  who  has  been  a  valued  supporter  and  defender  and  one  of 
the  original  proponents  of  arts  and  the  Endowments, 

Senator  Pell? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  with  you  in  welcoming  our  witnesses  today. 

These  hearings  are  of  immense  importance.  This  year  marks  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  our  work 
today  is  to  discuss  the  issues  surrounding  the  reauthorization. 

How  quickly  those  30  years  have  gone  by,  and  what  a  thrill  it 
is  to  see  something  that  we  nurtured  as  a  baby,  growing  to  not  yet 
maturity,  but  to  adolescence.  And  we  have  to  move  the  Endow- 
ments on  even  further. 

I  believe  the  Endowment  with  its  national  mission  is  essential  in 
fostering  American  creativity  and  expanding  our  culture  for  all  of 
our  citizens.  Since  we  established  the  Endowment,  the  number  of 
orchestras  and  theaters  and  dance  groups  has  exploded  and  thus 
so  have  the  cultural  offerings  for  all  Americans. 

I  believe  it  is  of  basic  importance  that  our  Nation  have  a  commit- 
ment to  its  culture,  cultivating  excellence  and  giving  our  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  experience  American  arts,  to  learn  and 
to  inspire  themselves  to  create. 

With  its  small  budget,  the  Endowment  has  succeeded  as  a  part- 
ner with  the  States  and  private  patrons,  drawing  out  many  dollars 
for  every  Federal  dollar  spent  to  support  culture.  The  arts,  fostered 
by  the  National  Endowment,  are  good  for  our  economy.  The  encour- 
age tourism,  attract  and  retain  businesses  in  our  communities,  and 
stimulate  economic  growth  in  many  sectors.  I  believe  the  evidence 
supports  the  fact — the  fact,  I  would  repeat — that  Americans  from 
every  walk  of  life  desire  and  seek  access  to  cultural  events  in  their 
communities. 

This  is  not  a  plaything  for  the  elite;  this  is  something  that  meets 
a  fundamental  need  in  human  beings.  I  think  it  was  the  Russian 
author,  Dudintsev,  who  wrote  a  book  called  "Not  by  Bread  Alone." 
In  these  davs,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  more  to  life  than 
the  material  things. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to  compliment  Senator  Jeffords  in  holding 
these  hearings,  and  Senator  Kassebaum,  and  hope  we  can  do  a 
good  job. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Our  first  panel  includes  Christopher  Reeve,  Mayor  Riley,  and  Mr. 
White  from  Connecticut. 

Senator  Kennedy  will  introduce  Christopher  Reeve. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
just  take  a  moment  to  present  someone  who  is  well-known  to  this 
committee  and  really  to  all  Americans  as  a  very  distinguished  art- 
ist and  actor,  both  in  film  and  in  theater. 

I  have  had  the  good  opportunity  to  talk  with  Chris  Reeve  about 
the  role  of  nonprofit  theater  and  what  a  difference  it  makes  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  creative  arts.  This  was  a  point  that  Jane  Alexan- 
der pointed  out  in  her  own  presentation. 


We  have  a  very  distinguished  panel,  wdth  Mayor  Riley  and  Mr. 
White,  but  I  think  we  are  also  very  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  Reeve, 
who  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  ensuring  that  the 
arts  are  going  to  be  a  democratic  concept  so  that  the  mosaic  of  our 
culture  and  history  will  be  preserved. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  is  here,  and  I  appreciate  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  opportunity  to  present  him.  I  know  his  testimony 
will  be  thoughtful  and  compelling. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Dodd  will  introduce  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  a  formal  statement  at  the 
opening  of  the  hearing,  if  I  could. 

I  welcome  all  of  our  witnesses.  We  in  Connecticut  claim  Chris 
Reeve  because  in  his  youth,  he  lived  just  a  town  away  from  where 
I  live  in  Connecticut. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  as  well,  Mayor  Riley. 

And  the  third  panelist  is  my  dear  friend.  George  White  is  an 
American  treasure.  I  should  tell  you  up  front,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  a  conflict  here,  I  suppose,  because  I  serve  on  George's  board. 
George  White  is  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Eugene  O'Neill 
Theatre  in  Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theaters  in 
the  country,  and  I  serve  on  the  board  of  that  theater  with  great 
pride  and  pleasure.  It  has  had  remarkable  accomplishments  over 
the  years,  and  George  has  been  a  genius  in  putting  it  together.  He 
is  a  fine  artist  in  his  own  right — he  has  directed  plays;  and  even 
directed  the  Central  Opera  in  Beijing  in  a  performance  of  "The 
Music  Man,"  a  number  of  years  ago.  In  addition,  he  has  been  a 
teacher  at  Yale  University.  He  truly  has  contributed  significantly 
and  mightily  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  economically  as  well  ar- 
tistically, to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in  our  State.  In 
1988  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  the  arts  in  Connecticut  generated 
almost  $400  million  in  economic  activity.  So  this  is  more  than  just 
a  cultural  exercise;  it  is  an  economic  exercise  of  significant  propor- 
tions. 

So  it  is  truly  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  present  to  this  commit- 
tee my  very,  very  good  and  dear  friend,  George  White. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Dodd  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  this  morning  we  continue  our 
consideration  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  legislation  establishing 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

Wherever  I  travel  around  my  home  State  of  Connecticut  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  I  am  reminded  of  the  richness  of  our  Na- 
tion's artistic  heritage  and  the  diversity  of  our  cultural  life.  From 
arts  education  programs  in  our  schools,  which  may  start  with  fin- 
der painting  among  pre-schoolers,  to  the  artistry  of  deaf  performers 
in  the  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf,  art  is  everywhere  in  our  soci- 
ety, enriching  our  quality  of  life  and  improving  our  communities. 

We  should  all  be  proud  of  the  growing  vitality  of  this  Nation's 
arts.  And  yet,  we  see  today  an  effort  to  dismantle  the  one  national 


institution  that  has  presided  over  this  blossoming  in  American 
life — the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

With  a  deep  commitment  and  a  small  budget,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  has  provided  vital  support  to  States,  local 
communities,  schools,  artistic  and  cultural  institutions,  artists,  and 
others  for  just  over  30  years.  While  limited,  these  dollars  have 
made  a  substantial  difference.  It  is  estimated  that  each  dollar  from 
the  NEA  attracts  $11  in  local  and  private  contributions.  This  has 
enabled  communities  with  few  resources  to  attract  major  traveling 
shows  and  to  develop  their  local  talents  with  local  opera,  theatre 
and  orchestra  groups. 

The  arts  not  only  contribute  to  quality  of  life,  but  they  also  add 
greatly  to  the  economic  life  of  our  communities  and  our  country.  It 
was  estimated  that  in  1988  the  arts  contributed  $354  million  to 
Connecticut's  economy.  A  1993  study  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  region  estimated  the  economic  impact  of  the  arts  to  be  near- 
ly $10  billion  for  these  two  States  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arts  make  a  great  difference  in  our  lives,  and 
in  many  cases,  it  is  the  NEA  that  makes  the  arts  possible. 

I  look  forward  to  today's  testimony  from  our  witnesses,  who  have 
had  been  involved  in  the  arts  in  many  ways.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  we  are  joined  this  morning  by  Mr.  George  White,  the 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  Theatre  in  Connecti- 
cut and  a  very  old  and  dear  friend. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  George  and  I  have  worked  together  on  ideas 
to  strengthen  the  NEA.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  long  been  in- 
terested in  establishing  a  true  endowment  to  supplement  current 
appropriations  for  the  NEA.  In  the  last  Congpress,  I  proposed  we 
look  at  the  extension  of  copyright  protection  as  a  possible  funding 
source  for  such  an  endowment.  In  this  way,  the  arts  of  today  would 
be  the  foundation  for  the  arts  of  tomorrow.  I  am  continuing  to  ex- 
plore this  idea,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  George  and  oth- 
ers with  ideas  about  how  we  might  strengthen  the  NEA. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mayor  Joseph  Riley  is  Mayor  of  Charleston, 
SC  and  currently  president  of  the  Nation  Conference  of  Democratic 
Mayors.  He  has  been  reelected  to  his  seat  four  times  and  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  national  attention  for  his  role  in  Charleston's 
economic  renaissance. 

Before  we  proceed,  I  will  turn  to  Senator  Wellstone,  who  has  an 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  at  10  o'clock,  if  he  would  like  to 
make  a  comment. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Actually,  my  only  comment  to  Mr.  Reeve  and  Mayor  Riley  and 
Mr.  White  and  to  other  panelists  is  that  I  do  apologize.  If  it  is  your 
amendment  that  is  on  the  floor,  you  have  to  be  there.  And  I  know 
that  before  I  came  here,  when  I  used  to  observe  the  Senate,  I  used 
to  sometimes  wonder  about  these  Senators  who  would  come  in  and 
then,  right  when  someone  was  speaking,  would  just  leave;  and  I 
used  to  think  how  impolite  that  is. 

So  I  would  just  for  the  record  like  you  to  know  that  it  is  not  lack 
of  concern,  and  moreover,  it  is  not  lack  of  commitment.  I  would 
echo  the  words  of  Senator  Dodd.  I  could  take  the  next  10  hours  to 
brag  on  some  of  the  really  enriching  and  wonderful  things  that  are 


happening  with  kids  through  the  arts  community  in  Minnesota, 
and  I  will  not. 

But  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  it,  and  I 
do  have  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the 
record.  And  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Wellstone  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Wellstone 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  excellent  work  that 
Jane  Alexander  has  done  as  chairwoman. 

Jane  Alexander  made  a  commitment  when  she  was  confirmed  as 
chairwoman  that  the  Endowment  would  continue  to  touch  the  lives 
of  all  citizens — regardless  of  £ige,  race,  disability,  economic  status 
or  geographic  location — and  she  has  done  just  that.  She  has  been 
blessed  with  a  lifetime  of  accomplishment  and  creativity  and  she 
has  provided  the  Endowment  with  tremendous  leadership.  She  has 
been  a  tireless  advocate  of  the  arts  and  a  strong  leader  who  has 
traveled  throughout  the  United  States  to  learn  more  about  local 
arts  activities.  She  has  effectively  focused  her  energies  in  our 
schools  and  has  personally  connected  with  our  future  artists.  As  a 
result  she  has  helped  move  the  NEA  forward  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
the  arts  into  our  classrooms  and  to  every  comer  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  always  believed  that  it  is  a  legitimate  role  for  the  Federal 
Grovemment  to  promote  art  for  all  Americans.  I  really  think  that 
this  is  the  heart  of  the  NEA  mission:  getting  art  into  the  commu- 
nity for  everyone  to  enjoy  and  appreciate. 

In  1994  NEA  grants  were  given  to  many  exceptional  arts  organi- 
zations in  Minnesota,  including,  the  Duluth-Superior  Symphony, 
the  Dale  Warland  Singers,  the  Guthrie  Theatre,  the  Minnesota 
Opera  Company,  Theatre  de  la  Jeune  Lune,  the  Rochester  Civic 
Music  Guild,  the  Penumbra  Theatre,  and  Graywolf  Press. 

Last  year,  because  of  organizational  grants  from  the  NEA,  local 
and  national  theater  and  dance  groups  visited  many  rural  Min- 
nesota communities — there  was  a  Paul  Taylor  Dance  company  per- 
formance in  Winona,  a  performance  by  the  American  Indian  Uance 
Theater  in  Morris,  and  performances  by  the  Mixed  Blood  Theater 
throughout  the  State  from  Biwabik  to  Red  Lake,  to  Worthington. 

Without  the  NEA  assistance,  these  groups  likely  would  not  have 
gone  to  these  Greater  Minnesota  communities. 

In  addition  to  the  funding  of  arts  organizations,  the  NEA  has 
supported  many  individual  artists  through  the  years.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  individual  grants  from  the  NEA,  artists  have  produced 
many  brilliant,  award- winning,  creative  works — they  have  received 
Pulitzer  prizes,  book  awards,  theater  awards — for  a  tremendous 
amount  of  creativity  and  accomplishment. 

NEA  grants  help  individual  artists,  dancers,  and  writers  to  use 
their  talents  to  reach  communities.  I  want  to  share  some  examples 
of  the  Minnesota  artists  who  received  NEA  gp'ants  in  1994.  Joe 
Chvala  is  a  contemporary  tap  dancer  who  also  founded  the  Flying 
Foot  Forum.  Marylee  Hardenbergh  is  a  large  scale  choreographer, 
who  works  in  schools  as  a  dance  resident,  and  has  performed  large 


on-site  public  dances — including  an  event  that  3,000  people  partici- 
pated in  at  the  Duluth  Aerial  Bridge.  Robert  Hedin  is  a  poet  who 
recently  founded  a  community  arts  center  in  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Jane  Alexander  for  your  tireless  work  as 
chairwoman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  to  let  you 
know  that  I  will  continue  to  support  funding  for  the  Endowment. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Reeve,  you  may  proceed.  We  appreciate 
very  much  your  coming  here  and  sharing  with  us  your  views.  I 
know  you  have  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  arts,  in  all  directions, 
and  up  and  down  and  across.  So  we  appreciate  very  much  your 
coming  and  sharing  with  us  your  views. 

Please  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  REEVE,  CO-PRESn)ENT,  CRE- 
ATIVE COALITION;  HON.  JOSEPH  P.  RILEY,  JR.,  MAYOR, 
CHARLESTON,  SC;  AND  GEORGE  WHITE,  PRESIDENT  AND 
FOUNDER,  EUGENE  O'NEILL  THEATRE  CENTER,  NEW  YORK, 

NY 

Mr.  Reeve.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  speak  with  all  of  you  today. 

First  of  all,  I  think  I  ought  to  make  my  own  position  and  that 
of  the  Creative  Coalition,  of  which  I  am  co-president,  known  to  you. 
We  are  proud,  solid  supporters  of  the  NBA,  and  we  think  it  has  an 
outstanding  history  of  success.  Many  of  our  members  have  bene- 
fited from  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  some  point  in  our  careers.  We 
all  know  many  others  in  every  branch  of  the  arts  who  have  as  well. 

As  a  former  counselor  of  Actors'  Equity  Association,  as  a  former 
board  member  of  the  Theater  Communications  Group,  as  an  actor 
who  began  his  career  at  McCarter  Theater  in  Princeton,  NJ  and 
the  Williamstown  Theater  Festival  in  Massachusetts,  I  have  ob- 
served first-hand  the  advantages  created  for  artists  and  community 
alike  by  the  NEA, 

Now,  if  this  were  an  ideal  world,  we  would  like  to  see  the  NEA's 
budget  brought  up  to  par  with  other  Western  nations,  such  as  Ger- 
many, France,  or  Sweden.  We  would  like  to  see  it  liberated  from 
the  political  arena.  The  arts  should  not  have  to  grovel  every  couple 
of  years  and  beg  for  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  renew  its  promises. 

Politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  recognize  that  no 
work  of  art,  no  artist,  can  cause  the  moral  decline  of  America.  The 
source  is  elsewhere  in  our  society. 

The  cry  about  subsidized  obscenity  and  pornography  would  be  si- 
lenced. Those  disturbed  by  the  work  of  certain  controversial  artists 
would  simply  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  bad  art  does  not  stand 
the  test  01  time;  in  fact,  it  disappears  more  quickly  when  it  is  not 
dragged  back  into  the  spotlight  repeatedly  by  those  who  want  to 
score  easy  political  points.  Any  "mistakes"  made  by  the  NEA, 
where  questionable  projects  receive  funding,  would  be  forgiven  by 
taxpayers  and  politicians  alike,  in  the  same  way  that  they  forgive 
individual  failures  in  other  Grovernment  programs  that  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  our  collective  support. 

Obviously,  it  is  because  we  do  not  live  in  that  ideal  world  that 
we  are  meeting  in  this  room  today,  and  the  challenge  is  to  find  a 
solution  we  can  all  accept.  So  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
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on  just  two  aspects  of  the  problem  and  offer  a  specific  although,  of 
course,  very  tentative  proposal  for  your  consideration. 

The  first  question  that  keeps  coming  up  is:  Why  not  leave  arts 
funding  to  the  private  sector?  I  think  there  are  many  reasons.  Now, 
of  course,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  private  sector  now  gives  $9  bil- 
lion a  year  to  the  arts.  But  that  did  not  happen  by  itself  Over  the 
last  30  years,  grants  from  the  Arts  Endowment  have  not  only  pro- 
vided vital  funds  in  and  of  themselves,  but  the  leveraging  effect  of 
these  grants,  which  require  at  least  a  dollar-for-dollar  match,  has 
stimulated  private  giving  many  times  over  the  required  match. 
Taking  away  Federal  seed  money  will  not  encourage  arts  funding 
to  grow;  it  will  result  in  exactly  the  opposite. 

Corporations,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  are  of  special  con- 
cern to  many  artists.  Often,  they  give  money  with  strings  attached, 
or  they  withhold  it  for  reasons  of  image-making.  The  Creative  Coa- 
lition's executive  director,  Len  Fleischer,  has  told  many  stories 
about  his  tenure  as  officer  in  charge  of  arts  patronage  for  a  major 
oil  company.  In  one  case,  for  example,  his  recommendation  to  sup- 
port the  distinguished  playwright,  Wendy  Wasserstein,  was  vetoed 
by  his  superiors,  who  thought  her  work  did  not  fit  "the  company 
profile." 

Executives  come  and  go  in  most  corporations,  so  the  policy  on  the 
arts  could  be  inconsistent.  And  I  can  think  of  two  cases — a  small 
theater  company  near  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  and  a  Shakespeare 
festival  in  Alabama — which  rely  heavily  on  the  generosity  of  one  or 
two  individual  patrons.  All  they  would  have  to  do  is  to  lose  inter- 
est, or  run  into  financial  difficulties,  and  the  livelihood  of  dozens 
of  actors,  directors,  designers  and  staff  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

And  the  private  sector,  if  left  alone  to  run  the  show,  I  think 
would  support  mostly  mainstream  work — nice  music,  safe  art.  Of 
course,  some  individuals,  like  the  distinguished  attorney  Robert 
Montgomery  of  Florida,  are  as  tolerant  and  visionary  as  the  artists 
they  support,  no  questions  asked.  But  how  many  are  really  going 
to  reach  out  to  the  cutting  edge? 

I  also  think  it  is  an  ignoble  lesson  to  teach  young  people  in  our 
public  school  arts  education  programs — ^funded,  of  course,  by  the 
NEA— or  in  our  design  schools  and  our  conservatories,  that  if  they 
study  hard  and  practice  their  craft,  maybe  a  nice  corporation  or  pa- 
tron will  notice  them  and  help  them  make  a  living. 

And  if  we  tell  them  that  their  art  will  succeed  in  the  marketplace 
if  it  is  any  good — in  other  words,  sink  or  swim  on  your  own  tal- 
ent— we  advocate  corrupting  art  with  money.  We  have  already  cor- 
rupted sports,  politics  and  education  with  motives  of  profitability  in 
our  society;  let  us  not  do  it  to  art. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  I  would  like  to  comment  on  is 
the  theory  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  afford  to  fund  the 
arts  at  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint.  This  actually  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  convenient  smokescreen  for  politicians  who  are  bothered  by  cer- 
tain grants  that  have  been  given  in  the  past,  but  know  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  whole-heartedly  support  the  NEA.  In  fact,  a 
recent  Harris  poll  indicated  that  60  percent  of  Americans  believe 
that  "the  Federal  Government  should  provide  financial  assistance 
to  arts  organizations." 


The  "We're  broke"  theory  makes  no  sense  because  support  for  the 
not-for-profit  arts  is  not  a  handout.  The  Governments  gets  a  $3.4 
bilHon  a  year  return  on  its  investment  in  the  form  of  income  taxes 
on  the  1.3  milhon  jobs  it  creates  in  the  arts  community,  not  to 
mention  the  $37  bilhon  in  economic  activity  it  stimulates  across  the 
country.  There  is  tremendous  grassroots  support  for  the  NEA  for 
economic  reasons  alone.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  fiscally  responsible  to 
save  the  NEA,  not  to  dismantle  or  to  cripple  it. 

I  hope  that  every  legislator  involved  in  this  process  will  take  the 
time  to  thoroughly  study  the  NEA  and  what  it  means  in  his  or  her 
own  constituency — the  tourist  dollars,  business  development,  urban 
renewal,  opportunities  for  youth,  the  overall  improvement  and 
quality  of  life.  It  is  not  fair,  accurate  or  responsible  for  any  of  our 
elected  officials  to  reduce  this  great  national  asset  of  ours  through 
a  formula  of  "Mapplethorpe  plus  deficit  equals  zero-out  the  NEA." 

I  actually  think  it  is  sad  and  somewhat  unbelievable  that  the 
NEA  is  still  a  political  football,  and  we  are  still  here,  tossing  it 
around.  Perhaps  this  is  going  to  go  on  indefinitely.  It  might  be  time 
to  try  something  new. 

In  a  meeting  with  Representative  Steve  Gunderson  about  a 
month  ago,  we  discussed  informally  an  idea  of  his  that  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  describing  today  in  my  own  words,  with  apologies  to 
Mr.  Gunderson  for  additions  of  my  own  and  any  misrepresentation 
of  his  actual  point  of  view;  we  have  not  spoken  since  our  last  meet- 
ing. 

The  basic  concept  is  that  the  NEA  would  no  longer  be  a  tax- 
payers' burden  by  the  year  2002.  It  would  become  a  true  endow- 
ment. You  would  use  a  portion  of  the  NEA  annual  budget  to  create 
the  endowment,  and  it  would  be  self-sufficient  in  7  years. 

For  example,  of  the  $167  million  the  NEA  receives  annually,  a 
portion  would  be  agreed  on  that  would  go  each  year  to  create  the 
endowment.  That  amount  would  have  to  be  matched,  of  course,  by 
the  private  sector,  and  at  the  end  of  7  years,  you  would  have  a  very 
significant  amount  of  money  which  would  be  the  basis  of  the  en- 
dowment, and  there  would  be  no  more  Federal  funding,  no  more 
money  firom  the  taxpayer. 

The  endowment  would  be  responsible  for  setting  grant  levels  and 
maintaining  that  fund  in  the  future.  Perhaps  it  might  transform 
into  a  national  commission  on  the  arts,  as  long  as  it  has  prestige 
and  national  standing.  There  ought  to  be  diverse  representation  on 
such  a  commission — ^for  example,  business  leaders,  people  with  ex- 
pertise in  fundraising,  arts  educators,  performers,  some  Govern- 
ment appointees — in  a  number  and  manner  yet  to  be  determined. 
This  commission  on  the  arts,  if  you  like,  would  oversee  the  work 
of  its  peer  panels  and  the  chairman. 

Now,  central  to  its  operations  would  have  to  be  a  workable  defi- 
nition of  what  art  is,  the  directive  that  grant  recipients  must  show 
how  their  work  serves  the  public  interest,  and  a  reaffirmation  to 
the  underserved.  In  fact,  some  of  those  things  could  be  put  into  ef- 
fect immediately;  it  would  help  keep  the  NEA  out  of  trouble  during 
the  7-year  transition  period. 

I  think,  for  example,  already  work  that  has  no  apparent  form, 
structure  or  technique  should  not  be  funded,  nor  should  work  that 
cannot  pass  even  the  mildest  test  of  objectivity.  Art  should  aim  to 
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comnmnicate,  at  least  art  that  receives  public  fiinds.  That  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Art  at  its  best  enlightens,  inspires  and  is  timeless. 
It  also  should  be  allowed  to  disturb,  to  provoke,  to  reflect  our  night- 
mares as  well  as  our  noblest  dreams.  It  has  to  seek  new  forms. 
This,  of  course,  is  very  difficult  for  many  to  appreciate  in  an  age 
which  already  seems  to  formless.  The  job  of  the  chairman  and  the 
peer  panelists  is  tough.  We  should  demand  a  very  high  standard 
from  them  and  insist  on  accountability. 

But  if  there  are  a  few  more  "mistakes"  as  the  NEA  moves  to  true 
endowment  status,  we  must  not  let  them  cause  anger  and  divisive- 
ness,  or  make  us  change  our  minds  about  our  goal.  The  govern- 
ments of  all  gpreat  nations  support  the  arts.  Future  generations  will 
judge  us  by  whether  or  not  we  encourage  on  a  national  level  the 
artists  of  our  time.  If  we  have  to  make  improvements  in  our  sys- 
tem, if  it  is  deemed  politically  expedient  for  the  system  to  become 
independent,  that  is  acceptable,  as  long  as  we  as  a  nation  never  go 
back  on  our  commitment. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mayor  Riley? 

Mayor  RiLEY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  first  of 
all,  thank  you  and  members  of  the  committee  for  your  strong  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

I  would  ask  that  my  written  statement  be  incorporated  into  the 
record,  and  I  will  try  to  speak  somewhat  more  informally  to  you 
this  morning. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  will  be  done. 

Mayor  RiLEY.  Thank  you. 

I  speak  to  you  from  two  perspectives  today — ^first,  as  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Charleston,  a  position  I  have  held  for  over  19  years; 
and  second,  as  the  past  president  of  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors.  In  both  positions,  I  have  seen  how  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  can  dramatically  impact  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural life  of  a  community. 

If  our  young  Nation  loses  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
it  would  be  a  tragedy.  We  should  be  encouraging  greater  support 
for  the  arts  rather  than  less. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  perhaps  the  greatest  liv- 
ing opera  composer  of  our  time,  came  to  the  National  Endowment 
and  asked  for  help  to  find  an  American  city  to  host  a  sister  festival 
to  the  then  world-acclaimed  Festivale  dei  due  Mondi  in  Spoleto, 
Italy.  The  idea  was  to  create  a  place  for  young  American  artists 
and  composers  and  musicians  and  dancers  to  perform  in  an  Amer- 
ican city  and  then  to  go  to  Italy  to  perform  if  you  will  on  the  world 
stage  in  two  locations.  The  Endowment  helped.  They  selected 
Charleston,  and  Spoleto  Festival  has  been  a  huge  cultural  success. 

In  our  18  years,  we  have  put  on  89  world  premiers  and  79  Unit- 
ed States.  Spoleto  Festival  is  opera  and  country  music,  S)rmphonic 
music  and  jazz,  ballet  and  choral  music,  poetry  and  the  visual  arts, 
American  crafls  and  so  much  more.  We  have  launched  the  careers 
of  now  famous  artists — ^Yo  Yo  Ma,  Emmanuel  X,  Joshua  Bell, 
Christopher  Keene,  Paula  Robison,  and  dozens  of  other — and  there 
are  probably  a  couple  of  dozen  young  conductors  on  the  world  stage 
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today  who  were  discovered  and  had  their  chance  at  Spoleto  Fes- 
tival U.S.A. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  arts  are  ehtist  come  to  Spoleto.  Last 
year,  we  had  495  events,  involving  5,000  performers.  We  have  an 
outreach  component  that  takes  the  arts  into  our  streets  and  our 
parks  and  our  playgrounds,  senior  citizen  centers,  into  hospitals, 
using  church  sanctuaries,  and  many  of  the  outreach  activities  are 
free  or  of  nominal  cost.  Spoleto  Festival  U.S.A.  touches  every  citi- 
zen, rich,  poor,  young  and  old,  in  our  community. 

It  has  also  caused  a  wonderful  explosion  of  the  arts  in  our  com- 
munity. The  first  year  of  Spoleto  Festival  U.S.A.,  our  symphony  or- 
chestra's budget  was  $60,000.  It  was  a  good  orchestra,  witn  no  pro- 
fessional musicians.  Now  the  budget  is  $2  million  dollars,  and  we 
have  35  full-time  professional  musicians;  our  cultural  life  season  is 
extraordinary,  and  they  go  out  to  the  rural  communities,  and  they 
are  in  the  schools,  and  they  are  in  the  playgrounds,  and  they  are 
performing.  The  same  with  our  ballet  company.  When  Spoleto  was 
founded,  we  had  no  full-time  professional  dancers.  Now  we  have  25 
who  make  their  home  in  Charleston,  SC,  and  they  go  out  and  trav- 
el as  well. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  measure  of  quality  of  a  community  can 
be  relatively  how  many  people  can  earn  their  living  being  artists — 
not  as  a  hobby,  not  as  something  extra — ^but  can  oe  remunerated 
and  can  earn  a  living  creating  beauty  in  their  community. 

The  festival  has  been  a  huge  economic  success.  As  Senator  Pell 
said,  in  its  18  years,  it  has  contributed  $1  billion  to  our  State's 
economy.  Tourism  in  Charleston  has  increased  300  percent.  When 
the  festival  started,  our  downtown,  like  many,  was  dj^ng.  Five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  private  investment  has  gone  into  downtown 
historic  Charleston,  SC  since  the  beginning  of  Spoleto  Festival 
U.S.A. 

The  example  of  Spoleto's  success  has  been  a  wonderful  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  to  communities  all  over  our  country.  Over 
100  cities  and  towns  have  come  to  study  how  a  comprehensive  and 
collaborative  festival  of  the  arts  can  enrich  the  life  in  a  community. 

Spoleto  Festival  U.S.A.  could  not  have  flourished  without  the  En- 
dowment's support,  and  the  same  is  said  of  countless  endeavors  in 
my  State  of  South  Carolina.  Since  1980,  we  have  gone  from  14  local 
arts  agencies  in  our  State  to  60.  And  the  Endowment  reaches  out. 
We  are  participating  in  South  Carolina  in  the  Endowment's  under- 
served  set-aside,  working  with  rural  communities.  In  the  western 
part  of  our  State,  we  have  14  very  rural  counties  that  are  linking 
together,  rediscovering  their  cultural  roots,  expanding  their  arts, 
tying  themselves  together.  They  will  bring  more  tourists.  It  is  on 
the  western  side  of  tne  State,  and  when  the  Olympics  come,  as  one 
of  the  ideas,  we  will  tout  the  back  roads  or  the  "blue  highways"  of 
South  Carolina.  And  we  are  working  with  the  Strom  Thurmond  In- 
stitute, I  am  happy  to  say,  about  developing  leadership  in  rural 
communities,  cultural  leadership,  so  people  can  have  the  capacity 
to  develop  this. 

That  is  from  my  perspective  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Charleston. 
As  head  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  I  was  wrestling  10  years 
ago  with  the  problem  of  urban  America  and  with  the  fact  that  this, 
the  most  urban  Nation  in  the  world,  has  cities  and  downtowns 
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dying,  neighborhoods  on  the  verge  of  dying,  of  becoming  urban 
ghettos,  and  the  mayor,  who  has  enormous  power — poHtical,  lead- 
ership— ^to  eflTectuate  the  physical  redevelopment  of  a  city,  so  often 
spends  his  or  her  time  on  other  things. 

I  believed  that  if  we  could  give  the  mayors  the  opportunity  to  be 
confronted  with  the  richness,  the  potential  richness,  of  our  country 
developing  its  cities  and  creating  great  urban  places,  we  could 
change  America.  It  was  an  idea  I  had;  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  made  it  a  reality.  Aside  from  what  I  have  done  in  Charles- 
ton, it  is  my  greatest  source  of  pride. 

They  created  the  Mayors'  Institute  on  City  Design.  We  now  have 
worked  with  mayors  of  over  200  cities  in  America,  cities  in  each  of 
our  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  They  come  to  the  Mayors'  Institute, 
and  what  you  see  here  are  the  notebooks.  We  have  a  working  ses- 
sion where  we  bring  eight  mayors  at  a  time.  They  present  an  urban 
design  challenge  of  their  city.  They  come  with  no  staff;  they  come 
by  themselves.  They  present  an  urban  design  problem.  Then  we 
have  the  best  architects,  landscape  architects,  planners,  transpor- 
tation engineers,  and  sociologists  and  others  in  the  world — these 
people  pay  phenomenal  fees,  because  they  want  to  save  urban 
America.  And  we  have  changed  the  face  of  the  cities  of  America. 
The  mayors  become  energized. 

We  will  give  you  the  list  of  cities  in  your  States  that  have  partici- 
pated— and  ask  them.  They  all  say,  "I  see  my  city  differently.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  has  happened  since  then."  And  I  could  go  down 
the  list— Senator  Abraham,  in  your  State  and  in  a  host  of  other 
cities — and  I  could  spend  the  morning  going  through  it.  I  attend 
each  of  the  institutes  and  work  with  the  urban  design  problems. 
But  ask  your  colleague,  Senator  Kempthorne,  who  came  as  the 
Mayor  of  Boise  and  presented  his  urban  design  challenge,  which 
was  the  revitalization  of  his  downtown.  He  returned  home  from  the 
institute  to  become  an  advocate  for  quality  restoration  and  sen- 
sitive development  in  downtown  Boise.  Its  subsequent  success  and 
the  success  of  the  city's  renewal  was  cited  by  the  national  press  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  his  election  to  the  Senate.  And  it  was  so  in- 
teresting— 2  months  ago,  I  saw  his  successor.  Mayor  Coles,  who 
himself  had  just  gone  to  the  Mayors'  Institute,  who  was  wrestling, 
as  the  Western  cities  are,  with  growth  and  how  to  manage  it,  how 
to  make  the  growth  excellent  and  add  to  the  quality.  Mayor  Coles 
said  it  was  the  best  3  days  he  has  ever  spent.  And  if  you  ask  any 
of  the  mayors,  they  will  all  tell  you  that.  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  made  that  possible.  The  Mayors'  Institute  is  changing 
America. 

You  can  see  the  pins  in  the  map  that  represent  the  cities  that 
have  been  involved. 

The  arts  must  have  public  sponsorship  from  our  Nation  as  well 
as  from  our  States  and  localities.  Obviously,  there  must  be  private 
sponsorship,  and  the  bulk  of  the  support  will  always  come  from  pa- 
trons and  donors. 

My  wife  and  I  are  helping  to  host  a  gala  for  our  ballet  company 
this  Saturday  and  contributing.  We  are  raising  money  and  nave 
been  raising  money.  Local  arts  agencies  always  stress — ^the  other 
day  my  wife  saw  the  wonderful  choreographer  of  our  ballet  com- 
pany, and  she  said,  "Jill  looks  so  tired.  She  has  huge  circles  under 
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her  eyes."  She  had  finished  a  day  of  teaching,  and  she  was  going 
to  spend  the  night  working  on  a  new  choreography.  They  work 
their  hearts  out,  and  they  work  their  fingers  to  the  bone,  for  mea- 
ger pay  and  compensation. 

The  local  support  and  the  private  support  will  be  forthcoming, 
but  we  as  a  nation  must  support  them  as  well.  We  must  not  apolo- 
gize for  being  a  Nation.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  assert  that  we 
are  a  Nation.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  found  wanting 
over  200  years  ago.  Our  Nation's  arts  agency,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  made  possible  Spoleto  Festival  U.S.A.  and  the 
Mayors'  Institute  on  City  Design,  two  activities,  national  in  scope, 
with  which  I  am  personally  familiar. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  had  there  not  been  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  they  would  have  never  happened,  and  our  Na- 
tion would  be  poorer  for  it.  But  these  are  just  two  of  thousands  of 
initiatives  funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  its 
30  years  of  success. 

I  will  close  with  two  brief  observations.  The  first  goes  to  the  issue 
of  elitism,  which  really  aggravates  me,  because  those  who  say  the 
arts  are  elitist  are  the  elitists,  because  they  have  not  been  at  the 
grassroots  of  the  arts. 

I  will  say  that  several  years  ago  at  the  opening  of  our  Spoleto 
Festival,  which  is  done  publicly  in  front  of  our  19th  century  city 
hall,  with  a  few  thousand  people  assembled,  I  looked  out,  just 
about  30  minutes  before  it  was  going  to  start,  just  to  see  if  a  crowd 
was  developing — we  always  get  a  little  nervous  about  these 
things — and  I  saw,  sitting  front  and  center,  a  lady  who  has  worked 
for  my  wife  and  me,  doing  housekeeping  work  1  day  a  week  since 
our  first  child  was  born  almost  26  years  ago.  I  had  never  discussed 
Spoleto  Festival  with  her;  I  did  not  say  that  Friday  we  have  got 
the  opening,  or  anything.  Here  she  was,  a  wonderful  lady  who  has 
done  domestic  work,  who  had,  because  of  the  accessibility  of  this 
festival  and  her  recognition  that  it  was  for  her,  was  there  in  front 
and  center,  ready  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  world's  most  com- 
prehensive arts  festival. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  taken  the  arts  from 
being  elitist,  has  removed  it  from  the  province  of  the  wealthy  ir 
our  country  and  has  given  it  to  all  of  our  citizens,  and  we  must  not 
lose  the  Endowment,  because  if  we  lose  it,  we  will  lose  accessibility 
to  the  arts. 

And  second,  years  ago,  when  I  first  went  to  the  Kennedy  Library, 
I  was  struck  by  a  letter  that  I  saw,  written  by  John  Steinbeck  to 
President  Kennedy  just  a  few  days  after  his  inauguration. 
Steinbeck,  so  pleased  that  artists  and  writers  were  there — and  Rob- 
ert Frost,  of  course,  with  his  poem — wrote  the  President  to  thank 
him.  He  said  in  his  letter:  "A  Nation  may  be  moved  by  its  states- 
men and  defended  by  its  military,  but  it  is  usually  remembered  for 
its  artists." 

This  is  a  young  Nation.  It  is  a  young  culture.  We  must  encourage 
great  artists  and  gjreat  arts  and  make  them  accessible  to  all  of  our 
people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mayor  Riley. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mayor  Riley  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Senator  Jeffords. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  which  addresses  a  concept  and 
idea  that  Senator  Dodd  and  I  have  been  working  on  for  a  bit  of 
time,  so  I  will  begin  with  your  indulgence. 

The  concept  of  extending  the  life  of  copjo-ight  royalties  to  benefit 
the  arts  and  humanities  grew  out  of  a  need  for  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual self-help. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  artists  and  scholars  and  their  con- 
comitant institutions  have  been  dependent  on  patrons  of  one  sort 
or  another.  However,  due  to  the  very  nature  of  creative  personal- 
ities, the  recipients  of  this  support  have  been  known  to  scorn  their 
patronage,  thus  "biting  the  hand  that  feeds  them." 

When  the  idea  was  first  brought  forth  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
it  was  a  fairly  simple  concepts-extend  the  life  of  all  copyrights  for 
a  period  of  time,  originally  suggested  to  be  25  years,  and  the  reve- 
nue would  create  a  new  source  of  supplemental  fimding  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a  simple  idea, 
proving  the  old  adage  that  "a  camel  is  a  horse  designed  by  a  com- 
mittee." 

Many  new,  and  to  be  fair,  constructive  suggestions  have  been 
proposed — ^limit  the  period  to  10  years;  either  auction  the  rights  or 
charge  a  users  fee  in  order  to  build  a  corpus  of  a  true  endowment; 
and/or  allow  for  the  current  recipients  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  in  order  to  have  them  aid  in  policing  and  collection. 

All  of  these  additions  and  corrections  have  of  late  been  mitigated 
by  the  intellectual  properties  issues  contained  in  the  European 
Community's  terms  of  protection.  As  you  know,  post- 1978  U.S. 
copyrights  cover  a  work  from  a  creator's  death  plus  50  years.  Euro- 
pean Community  nations'  copyrights  run  from  an  author's  death 
plus  70  years. 

Sadly,  the  legitimate  and  understandable  need  for  an  extension 
of  our  copyright  to  agpree  with  other  nations  has  begun  to  become 
interwoven  with  the  original  notion  of  using  an  extension  to  serve 
the  Endowment's  needs.  Thus  we  have  forces  being  marshalled  by 
heirs  and  assigns,  entertainment  corporations,  and  other  interested 
parties  which  oppose  any  extension  that  would  utilize  a  portion  of 
their  royalties  for  public  purposes,  when  others  from  abroad  need 
not  do  so. 

Acknowledging  these  legitimate  concerns,  the  principle  of  gener- 
ating support  from  this  source  is  not  invalidated.  While  the  debate 
goes  on,  properties  continue  to  go  into  public  domain  that  might 
otherwise  create  a  revenue  stream  for  both  Endowments. 

I  must  stress  that  in  no  way  can  this  be  considered  a  convenient 
alternative  to  Government  support.  There  is  presently  no  reliable 
assessment  of  potential  income,  nor  is  there  a  clear  political  con- 
sensus. Nevertheless,  moneys  received  from  royalties  could  con- 
stitute handsome  supplemental  funds  and  a  formula  might  well  be 
devised  to  balance  royalty  receipts  with  Federal  subsidy. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  a  government  could 
have  a  symbiotic  partnership  with  the  artistic  and  educational  com- 
munities. 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  any  Federal  subsidy  is  necessary 
when,  if  properly  structured,  both  Endowments  could  be  effectively 
privatized  by  a  funding  alliance  of  royalty  income,  private,  cor- 
porate, and  foundation  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  simply  that  there  are  too  many  so- 
cial issues  that  must  be  addressed  beyond  the  arts  and  humanities 
to  adequately  fund  them  from  traditional  philanthropic  sources,  al- 
ready besieged  on  every  side  by  medical,  educational,  religious  and 
social  services. 

Corporations  have  periodically  been  generous  in  their  support, 
although  I  must  say  the  entertainment  industry,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  has  been  notorious  for  its  shortsightedness  in  funding 
its  own  research  and  development.  But  the  vagaries  of  corporate 
profit  and  stockholder  demands  make  this  source  uneven  and  unre- 
liable. 

Unfortunately,  the  prospects  of  an  Exxon  Symphony,  an  AT&T 
Repertory  Company,  a  General  Dynamics  Dance  Theater,  or  a 
Pillsbury  Poets  Comer,  though  consummately  to  be  wished,  seems 
remote  possibility  at  best. 

Happily,  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  native  artists  and  scholars 
have  set  the  world  ablaze  with  their  creativity  and  thought  and 
have  become  wealthy  as  a  result.  Harnessing  the  royalties  from  the 
fruits  of  their  efforts  to  aid  the  Endowments  would  benefit  entirely 
new  generations  of  creative  talent. 

These  successes  are,  however,  not  the  norm.  Authors,  painters, 
researchers,  historians  and  philosophers  still  exist  and  work  in  the 
20th  century  equivalent  of  garrets.  A  fragile  lifeline  has  gone  out 
to  them  in  the  form  of  the  enlightened  private/public  partnership 
that  is  the  NEA  and  NEH,  matching  private  funds  up  to  50  per- 
cent. 

A  responsible  and  carefully  crafted  plan,  which  prudently  taps 
our  greatest  natural  resource,  that  is,  our  creative  talent,  to  benefit 
present  and  future  generations,  could  fund  and  fuel  a  renaissance 
in  education,  thought  and  creativity. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  not  put  the  lights  on  up  until  now,  but  now  that  we  are 
going  to  be  speaking,  we  are  going  to  time  ourselves  in  order  to 
move  things  along.  But  I  wanted  the  first  panel  certainly  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  fully  express  themselves,  and  you  have  done  it 
very,  very  articulately. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  what  we  are  looking  for  is  not  only 
whether  we  should  continue  the  Endowments — and  in  my  mind, 
that  is  not  even  a  question — but  also  whether  there  are  other  op- 
tions, either  to  substitute  or  perhaps  to  at  least  enhance  the  En- 
dowments. And  we  have  heard  two  interesting  suggestions,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Reeve  and  the  Mayor  if  they  would  comment 
on  Mr.  White's  proposal  and  if  Mr.  White  would  comment  on  Mr. 
Reeve's  proposal  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Reeve.  I  think  we  would  have  to  look  more  carefully  at  the 
question  of  copyrights  because  again,  I  think  as  long  as  you  are  not 
asking  individuals  to  give  in  a  way  that  substitutes  for  a  national 
demonstration  of  support  for  the  arts — ^in  other  words,  if  this  copy- 
right idea  takes  over,  in  a  way,  I  think  you  might  be  asking  for  the 
lucky  few  from  the  past  to  give  from  their  personal  estates.  That 
is  very  different  from  saying  that  we  have  a  Government  that  be- 
lieves that  part  of  the  Government  function  is  to  say,  as  our  cul- 
tural identity,  that  we  support  the  arts,  and  it  is  who  we  are  as 
a  people,  I  think  those  are  two  different  concepts,  so  I  would  have 
to  investigate  that  further. 

At  the  moment,  I  would  come  down  more  on  the  side  of  a  mecha- 
nism that  reduces  the  controversy  by  releasing  us  from  the  burden 
on  the  taxpayer,  which  seems  to  be  the  cry  we  hear  most  often, 
which  is,  well,  let  the  artists  do  what  they  want,  but  we  do  not 
want  the  taxpayer  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  So  the  mechanism  that  I 
was  suggesting,  that  I  understood  that  Mr,  Gunderson  was  sug- 
gesting, is  a  way  to  do  that,  where  you  are  aiming  at  keeping  the 
national  status  and  prestige  and  democratic  approach  of  the  peer 
panel  system,  while  also  tightening  the  charter  of  what  the  new 
commission  would  be. 

Whether  some  royalty  benefits  could  be  added  into  that  or  not  is 
an  intriguing  idea.  It  is  a  possibility  I  think  as  a  supplemental  idea 
that  should  probably  be  looked  into — ^but  it  should  not  replace  it. 

Senator  Jeffords,  Mayor  Riley? 

Mayor  RiLEY,  Well,  I  agree  that  it  should  not  replace  it,  I  think 
it  is  novel  idea,  and  if  it  could  add  to  the  funding  or  supplant  some 
of  the  funding,  that  would  be  good. 

You  know,  the  governments  are  different.  During  the  Renais- 
sance, the  church  was  the  government  in  many  respects  in  the  city- 
states,  and  the  notion  of  public  sponsorship  for  the  arts  is  well- 
grounded  in  Western  civilization,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  continue  that;  I  really  do. 

In  the  city  of  Charleston,  we  support  a  number  of  arts  entities, 
large  and  small,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  never  cut  them;  dur- 
ing budgetaiy  challenges,  I  have  never  reduced  them.  Their  costs 
go  up,  and  they  are  not  frills  or  niceties  or  extras;  they  are  basic 
and  developmental, 

I  think  I  would  come  down  on  the  side  of  the  Endowment  as  it 
is  and  funded  with  some  of  our  national  governmental  resources. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  a  nation  does  that. 

Senator  Jeffords,  Mr.  White? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  am  very  struck  by  Mr.  Reeve's  and  Rep- 
resentative Gunderson's  idea.  I  go  back  to  my  idea  of  a  carefully 
crafted  partnership  of  private  and  public  sources.  I  love  the  idea  of 
building — and  I  mention  it  in  my  statement — a  true  endowment.  I 
think  that  that  must  be  developed, 

I  serve,  as  you  probably  know,  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  too,  and  we  struggle  quarterly  with  the  way 
to,  as  prudently  as  possible,  get  money  to  the  people  who  need  it, 
as  well  as  to  our  great  institutions.  So  the  idea  of  having  that  kind 
of  endowment,  however  it  comes  together,  is  a  very,  very  important 
thing. 
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I  still  think  that  elements  that  would  otherwise  go  into  the  pub- 
lic domain  if  it  were  extended  in  some  way  and  continued  for  a 
brief  period  of  time,  or  enough  time  to  tap  that  source,  would  aid 
someday  to  get  to  a  point  where  we  really  could  look  at  a  true  en- 
dowment and  a  corpus  that  would  generate  enough  money. 

I  do,  however,  passionately  believe — I  come  from  three  genera- 
tions of  painters,  myself;  my  grandfather  was  a  painter,  my  father, 
and  my  brother  is,  so  the  madness — I  sold  out  and  went  into  the 
theater — ^but  I  come  from  a  very,  very  strong  belief  that  nations 
must  support,  with  taxpayers'  money  to  some  degree,  their  commit- 
ment to  the  arts  of  their  society. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

My  time  is  about  up,  but  let  me  just  make  a  comment  in  ref- 
erence to  Christopher  Reeve's  comment  about  Mapplethorpe,  and 
Mayor  Riley,  your  work  in  Charleston.  Mapplethorpe  was  not  sell- 
ihg  any  art  at  all  until  Senator  Jesse  Helms  picked  on  him,  and 
then  suddenly,  his  estate  became  very  wealthy  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  emphasized  as  being  something  that  you  ought  to  take  a  look 
at. 

So  sometimes  I  think  that  picking  on  those  one  or  two  or  three 
"errors"  that  we  have  made  has  reaUy  done  more  damage  than  the 
original  problem  with  the  grant,  which  is  an  interesting  thing. 

With  respect  to  your  work  with  the  communities,  I  think  that 
that  is  so  important.  I  know  each  year,  we  run  a  trip  to  New  York 
City,  and  we  become  elitist  in  the  evening;  but  during  the  day,  we 
are  with  the  schools,  we  are  with  the  Jazzmobile,  the  Harlem  Boys 
Choir,  the  Hispanic  Ballet.  And  the  last  time,  we  were  in  the 
schools  with  a  therapeutic  session,  where  young  people  whose 
brothers  or  sisters  had  been  killed  were  working  with  their  par- 
ents, through  art,  to  try  to  get  the  anger  out  of  their  systems.  That 
is  one  of  the  Endowment's  projects.  So  I  agree  with  you,  Mayor, 
that  there  is  so  much  that  we  can  do  in  our  communities,  especially 
with  the  urban  problems. 

Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Since  1965  the  number  of  theaters  and  orchestras  has  multiplied 
almost  20-fold.  I  think  the  figure  was  22  theaters  30  years  ago,  and 
now  we  have  420;  we  had  58  orchestras  in  1965,  and  they  have  be- 
come more  than  1,000.  Does  that  indicate  that  the  NEA's  work  is 
now  done?  I  would  be  interested  in  Mr.  White's  response  to  that. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  think  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  work  is  ever 
done.  But  I  have  been  struck  by  the  explosion  of  creativity  that  has 
been  the  result  of  seeding  by  the  National  Endowment,  and  I  know 
you  were  one  of  the  original  people  who  put  it  all  together.  And  I 
nave  seen,  both  as  a  pianist  for  the  theater  and  then  as  a  council 
member,  how  this  has  exploded  and  what  the  regional  theater 
movement,  for  instance,  in  this  country  has  done  for  communities, 
the  life  it  has  brought.  And  I  see  as  a  member  of  the  council,  annu- 
ally, new  theaters  trying  to  get  started,  and  trying  to  get  started 
with  $5,000  from  the  Endowment,  which  does  indeed  serve  as  al- 
most the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval.  And  I  mean  thea- 
ters that  are  not  just  doing  "Three  Men  on  a  Horse,"  as  worthy  as 
that  play  is,  but  new  work,  new  plays,  committed  to  work  that  I, 
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becoming  a  dinosaur  as  I  am,  might  be  a  little  bit  loathe  to  perform 
in,  but  it  is  very  important  to  the  life  of  our  society. 

So  I  think  that  actually  what  is  happening  here  is  the  work  of 
the  Endowment  giving,  as  it  does,  to  places  like  Lincoln  Center,  to 
the  Lincoln  Center  Rep,  or  even  my  own  theater,  the  Eugene 
O'Neill  Theatre,  is  fine.  But  what  it  does  also,  which  is  so  great  for 
our  future,  is  the  seeding  of  new,  young  work  in  theaters  that  are 
just  beginning  and  that  will  maybe  turn  into  regional  theaters  in 
their  own  right,  which  will  contribute  to  the  economies  of  those 
communities,  or  may  fail,  but  the  point  is  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
life  of  this  going,  particularly  in  the  theater,  which  is  so  fragile,  the 
life  of  a  theater,  anyway — ^in  a  sense,  people  have  accused  us  in  the 
theater  of  being  in  the  buggywhip  industry  or  the  candle-dipping 
industry,  when  the  people  down  the  block  have  invented  the  elec- 
tric light. 

We  are  in  an  industry  that  I  hope  is  on  the  cutting  edge,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Endowment  can  continue  to  develop  theaters — I  do 
not  think  our  work  is  done,  in  that  sense;  I  think  it  is  developing, 
and  we  keep  seeding  new  theaters,  which  is  very,  very  good. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mayor  Riley,  I  know  that  in  your  tenure  as  mayor,  you  have 
worked  pretty  hard  trying  to  lessen  crime  in  Charleston.  What  re- 
lationship is  there  between  these  art  projects  and  the  presence  of 
crime,  in  your  view? 

Mayor  RiLEY.  We  are  very  proud  that  our  crime  rate  has  come 
down,  and  it  is  the  result  of  a  host  of  things,  but  the  arts  are  part 
of  that.  I  just  happen  to  have  a  leaflet  from  our  Storefront  School 
for  the  Arts,  which  is  a  program  that  we  rim  for  kids  who  partici- 
pate in  the  school  lunch  program,  those  from  poorer  families  in  the 
center  city.  We  do  that  in  the  summer,  and  the  arts  are  such  a 
wonderful  way  for  kids,  who  begin  to  wonder  about  the  horizon, 
and  their  future,  and  their  hope  and  opportunity;  it  is  a  wonderful, 
stimulative  way. 

This  is  a  program  from  our  Moja  Arts  Festival.  "Moja"  is  a  Swa- 
hili  term  meaning  "the  source."  It  is  our  African  American  arts  fes- 
tival that  allows  our  community  to  be  enriched  by  the  heritage  of 
the  African  arts  that  came  here.  And  it  is  so  interesting  that  our 
audiences  are  about  half  African  American  and  half  white  or  Asian 
or  Hispanic. 

The  arts  are  a  wonderful  way  to  engage  people  to  build  commu- 
nity, to  build  a  sense  of  hope,  to  build  a  sense  of  involvement.  They 
make  a  community  safer  as  well  as  much  more  liberal. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Reeve,  I  was  wondering  why  you  felt  the  structure  that  you 
are  proposing  would  do  the  job  any  more  efficiently  than  the 
present  structure  of  the  NEA. 

Mr.  Reeve.  I  think  it  could  do  the  job  as  efficiently.  I  think  it 
is  a  fallback  position.  Ideallv,  you  would  not  want  to  touch  the 
NEA.  It  is  working  fantastically  well;  leave  it  alone. 

I  recognize  the  difficult  times  we  are  in  and  the  mood  here  in  the 
Capital,  and  I  am  trying  to  put  together — instead  of  standing  on 
some  opposite  side  of  the  sense,  throwing  stones  at  each  other, 
which  has  been  the  position  over  the  last  5  years,  and  the  debate 
gets  so  hostile — I  am  looking  for  a  way  that  we  can  all  feel  that 
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justice  has  been  done  to  the  artists  of  this  country,  where  a  state- 
ment of  national  purpose  on  the  arts  prevails,  and  yet  the  people 
who  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  it,  or  the  taxpayers  should  not  pay 
for  it,  are  accommodated  in  some  responsive  way. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  put  together  different  pieces  of  the  puzzle. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  more  efficient  is  not  really  the  primary  con- 
cern. I  think  it  could  be  made  to  work.  I  think  it  could  be  made 
to  work  well.  It  really  is  primarily  aimed  at  getting  this  hot  potato 
sort  of  off  the  stove,  if  you  like.  It  is  a  way  to  accommodate  those 
demands. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  DeWine? 

Senator  DeWine.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Dodd? 

Senator  DoDD.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  me 
commend  all  of  you  for  your  excellent  statements. 

Mayor,  it  is  a  delight  to  hear  you  talk  with  such  passion  about 
what  the  arts  have  meant  to  your  community,  and  I  know  you 
speak  for  mayors  and  Governors  across  the  country  who  have  bene- 
fited from  this  extraordinary  program. 

I  would  be  remiss  if,  at  the  outset,  I  did  not  also  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  who,  along  with  Senator 
Javits,  were  really  the  authors  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  Senators  have  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  over  the  years,  but  very  few  have  made 
as  much  of  a  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  this  country  as  Senator 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island  has.  So  congratulations  to  you  once  again,  my 
dear  friend. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  find  it  extraordinary,  quite  frankly,  that  we  are 
spending  this  much  time  on  all  of  this.  This  is  a  $167  million  pro- 
gram— not  insignificant — but  there  have  been  100,000  grants  in  30 
years,  distributed  to  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities and  organizations.  There  are  30  grants  that  are  controver- 
sial, by  the  best  count  that  I  can  find — 30,  in  30  years,  out  of 
100,000.  Any  other  Federal  agency  that  can  step  forward  and  dem- 
onstrate a  record  of  that  nature  would  be  receiving,  I  presume, 
some  sort  of  medal  of  honor.  So  the  fact  that  we  are  going  through 
this  twisted  exercise  of  determining  whether  or  not  this  particular 
agency  deserves  public  support  is  extraordinary,  in  my  view. 

But  I  am  happy  to  look  at  the  record  of  this  successful  agency. 
And  I  am  delighted  that  the  chairman  is  having  these  hearings, 
and  I  commend  him  for  doing  it;  he  has  been  such  a  tremendous 
supporter  of  the  NEA.  But  100,000  grants,  with  30  controversies  in 
30  years,  it  is  amazing.  And  we  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  exam- 
ining whether  or  not  tnis  $167  million  program,  that  has  generated 
millions,  if  not  billions,  of  dollars  of  economic  and  artistic  activity 
in  this  country,  is  really  an  extraordinary  commentary  on  this  in- 
stitution, the  Congress  in  itself. 

At  any  rate,  my  colleague  George  White  and  I  have  examined 
this  idea  of  a  true  endowment  for  about  5  or  6  years  now  and  of 
how  we  might  more  creatively  come  up  with  a  way  to  establish  this 
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endowment  without  in  any  way  getting  away  from  the  public's  in- 
volvement and  debate  on  culture.  I  think  this  process  is  a  use^, 
wonderful  thing,  that  is,  to  have  a  good  discussion  and  debate  here 
in  Congfress  from  time  to  time  about  the  endowment,  about  arts. 
So  there  is  no  suggestion  in  our  proposal  that  would  in  any  way 
diminish  the  involvement  of  the  public  debate. 

There  will  be  a  witness  coming  up  later,  Mr.  Jarvik,  who  has 
been  highly  critical,  I  should  tell  you,  George,  of  any  suggestion 
that  we  try  to  create  a  pure  endowment,  or  a  combination,  if  you 
will,  of  pure  endowment  and  public  support.  So  I  want  to  raise  a 
couple  of  questions  about  the  concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  yet  submitted  the  bill,  because  we  are 
trying  to  get  as  many  different  ideas  as  we  can  on  how  this  might 
work  before  putting  the  proposal  forward. 

First  of  all  is  the  notion  of  congressional  oversight  and  process. 
As  we  have  crafted  this,  any  revenue  from  the  trust  fund  would  re- 
quire approval  by  Congress  in  an  appropriations  process  that  is  ex- 
ercised in  a  number  of  other  areas  and  governmental  functions.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  White.  Absolutely,  Senator.  Also,  that  oversight,  even  today, 
goes  on  when  private  funds  are  given,  or  what  we  call  Treasury 
funds,  as  part  of  the  Endowments'  gifts.  Those  have  the  oversight 
as  part  of 

Senator  Dodd.  And  they  are  subject  to  the  annual  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  White.  Absolutely.  So  that  goes  on  anyway. 

Senator  Dodd.  The  second  has  to  do  with  the  extension  of  the 
copyright,  which  I  strongly  support.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
level  playing  field  particularly  with  the  European  Community.  My 
colleague  from  Illinois  and  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  and 
others  who  may  be  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  are  wrestling  with 
that,  but  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  it. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  not  infringing  in  any  way  on 
the  copyright  extensions  or  protection.  At  this  time,  we  are  talking 
50  to  70  years.  Presumably,  at  some  future  time,  they  may  talk 
about  extending  it  to  100  years.  What  we  are  suggesting  is  that 
whatever  that  copjnnght  period  would  be,  at  the  end  of  it,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  20  years,  the  copyright  then  be  available  for  auction,  and 
the  revenues  of  those  bids  would  then  come  into  the  National  En- 
dowment. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr,  White.  That  is  true.  And  the  point  is  that  nobody  would  be 
hurt.  When  these  things  go  into  the  public  domain,  the  royalties 
cease  anyway,  so  that  the  heirs  and  assigns  would  not  be  hurt.  It 
is  not  getting  into  the  already  existing  royalty;  it  is  not  taxing 
them  in  any  way.  It  is  simply,  as  we  have  said,  an  extension  to 
benefit 

Senator  DoDD.  An  advisory  committee  would  run  an  auction,  so 
the  government  would  not  be  tracing  down  high  schools  and  col- 
leges that  are  performing — that  is  up  to  the  winner  of  the  bid  for 
that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right.  And  again,  the  people  who  suffer — col- 
leges and  high  schools  already  pay  royalties  and  continue  to  do  so 
on  musicals  and  so  on — the  people  who  might  writhe  a  little  bit 
under  this  are  things  like  the  motion  picture  companies  and  record 
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companies,  that  are  making  a  lot  of  money  now  but  have  to  pay 
enormous  royalties. 

For  instance,  I  know  that  the  theme  song  for  a  national  tele- 
vision show  alone  makes  the  composer  $9  million  a  year  on  that 
one  theme;  so  they  might  writhe  a  little  bit  under  that. 

Senator  DoDD.  Let  me  ask  you  about  something  else.  There  have 
been  studies  done  about  what  happens  when  works  enter  the  pub- 
lic domain — and  I  say  this  not  in  any  way  to  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  extending  it— but  in  fact,  some  works  actually  become  less 
available,  some  studies  have  indicated,  when  works  enter  the  pub- 
lic domain  than  when  they  are  under  a  copyright. 

Mr.  White.  Those  studies  are  absolutely  true,  Senator.  And  not 
only  that,  but  I  notice  that  the  price  of  the  CD  for  a  Beethoven 
svmphony  has  not  gone  down,  although  Beethoven  certainly  is  in 
the  public  domain. 

Senator  DoDD.  Yes — we  hope  so — unless  you  know  something 
about  him  that  I  do  not.  [Laughter.] 

The  last  point  I  wanted  to  raise  on  this  is  whether  we  have  any 
estimates  or  information  that  would  be  helpful  in  gauging  the  im- 
pact of  this  in  terms  of  the  revenues  that  may  be  collected  from 
this  idea. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  it  is  ironic — this  very  morning  in  The  New 
York  Times,  there  is  talk  of  a  lot  of  people  who  are  the  heirs  and 
assigns  of  major  composers  getting  together  and  talking  about  that. 

I  do  know  that  one  famous  composer,  when  a  famous  song  went 
into  the  public  domain,  lost  $1  million  a  year  in  revenue  from  that 
one  song.  As  I  indicated,  the  theme  song  for  a  national  television 
show  generates  $1  million  in  revenue  to  the  composer  on  royalties 
paid. 

The  magnitude  could  be  quite  substantial;  we  know  that.  It  is 
hard  to  gather  all  of  these  together,  but  I  know  myself,  years  ago, 
my  company  did  eight  bars  of  music  for  the  late-night  news  in  1963 
on  ABC,  and  that  generated  in  1963  dollars  $160,000  a  year,  just 
on  eight  bars  of  music. 

There  is  a  lot  of  revenue  potential  out  there.  It  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion right  now,  because  it  is  very  difficult,  but  I  know  it  is  substan- 
tial. There  are  many  things  out  there — all  of  Cole  Porter's  estate, 
all  of — a  word  from  my  sponsor — all  of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  plavs 
are  coming  into  being  pretty  soon.  So  it  is  substantial  and  could  be 
a  big  help. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Abraham? 

Senator  Abraham.  Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Reeve,  I  kind  oi  find  myself  moving  in  your  direction  in  this 
debate.  When  Jane  Alexander  was  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  comments  I  hear  back  home  fall  into  two  cat- 
egories— one  from  people  who  say  that  Government  should  not  be 
involved  in  subsidizing  what  they  consider  to  be  obscenity;  and  the 
others,  who  say  Government  should  not  be  in  the  business  of  trying 
to  determine  what  constitutes  censorship — and  as  a  consequence  of 
that,  it  seems  like  mavbe  the  best  bet  is  for  Government,  at  least 
directly,  not  to  be  I  ivolved  at  all. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  is  invoh-'^d  in  the  proposal  that  Mr. 
Gunderson  is  talking  about,  and  I  will  contact  him  to  try  to  get  a 
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sense  of  it.  But  as  you  envision  it,  there  would  need  to  be  a  transi- 
tion period  in  which  we  would  try  to  move  in  the  direction  you  are 
suggesting.  Do  you  have  a  sense  of  how  long  that  might  be? 

Mr.  Reeve.  Seven  years  was  suggested.  It  was  tied,  in  his  con- 
versation with  me,  with  attempts  to  reach  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Senator  Abraham.  OK  Were  there  other  details  that  you  can  re- 
call from  that,  or 

Mr.  Reeve.  Well,  it  is  pretty  much  what  I  set  forth,  but  I  think 
the  main  idea  was  to  try  to,  again,  save  the  NEA  from  this  position 
that  they  find  themselves  in  every  couple  of  years  of  having  to 
come  back  and  beg.  It  is  very  unsavory.  It  creates  a  lot  of  animos- 
ity. It  puts  the  artists  of  the  country  in  jeopardy.  It  is  very  undigni- 
fied, and  people  make  all  kinds  of  outrageous  claims  and  sound 
bites  about  funding  pornography,  and  people  who  support  the  NEA 
are  pornographers.  It  really  gets  quite  hysterical. 

Senator  Abraham.  And  on  the  other  side,  we  have  people  saying 
we  are  trying  to  limit  artists'  ability  to  express  themselves,  so  you 
get  into  this  debate. 

Mr.  Reeve.  Well,  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  doubting  that  an  art- 
ist can  express  himself;  the  question  is  does  the  taxpayer  have  to 
pay  for  it.  So  part  of  Mr.  Gunder son's  idea  was,  as  something  we 
could  all  kind  of  live  with — again,  I  reaffirm  my  original  position, 
which  is  that  I  think  the  NEA  works  perfectly  well  as  it  is  and 
should  not  be  tampered  with — but  in  trying  to  find  a  solution^be- 
cause  if  people  in  the  House  are  really  serious  about  let  us  disman- 
tle the  NEA,  and  let  us  zero  it  out,  and  let  us  get  rid  of  it,  some 
kind  of  measure  has  to  be  worked  out  where  we  can  save  it,  where 
we  preserve  the  principle  that  the  Government  believes  in  the  ar- 
tistic future  of  this  country.  That  is  what  must  be  saved.  Whether 
it  is  the  NEA,  the  commission — any  name  you  want  to  give  it  is 
less  important  than  the  principle. 

So  this  discussion  with  Mr.  Gunderson  was  about  how  do  we  con- 
tinue to  have  Federal  stature.  Federal  prestige;  how  do  we  signal 
our  support  of  the  arts  and  get  the  monkey  off  the  back  of  the  tax- 
payer, so  that  it  is  easier  for  people  to  face  their  constituents. 

Senator  Abraham.  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  the  leaders  in 
our  community  in  Michigan,  and  they  kind  of  like  this  notion,  too, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  transition  period  where  there  would  not  be 
a  collapse  of  institutions 

Mr.  Reeve.  If  I  could  make  one  more  comment  about  that. 

Senator  Abraham.  Sure. 

Mr.  Reeve.  You  see,  when  the  $167  million  is  given  every  year — 
which,  of  course,  should  be  a  lot  more — but  people  who  want  a 
match,  whether  it  is  foundations  or  private  individuals,  or  corpora- 
tions, tend  to  know  exactly  where  their  dollar  is  going.  It  is  for  this 
tour  of  a  symphony,  it  is  for  this  program  in  a  school,  it  is  for  this 
theater  season  at  some  theater  company,  and  so  on.  It  might  be 
more  difficult  given  this  principle,  where  you  have  a  little  less 
money  to  specific  grants  each  year,  but  a  certain  amount  is  set 
aside,  which  would  Duild  up  over  7  years  to  become  the  real  endow- 
ment in  the  future.  They  say  who  is  going  to  just  give  to  the  arts 
blind,  even  if  it  is  matching  $30  or  $40  million  a  year. 
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I  believe  firmly  that  there  is  enough  good  feeling  for  the  arts  in 
this  country,  on  all  aspects  of  the  political  spectrum,  there  is 
enough  good  will  for  the  NEA,  that  that  would  not  be  a  problem. 

So  I  think  the  idea  of  going  to  an  individual  and  saying,  "Sir,  you 
are  not  just  giving  to  this  program  and  this  ballet  company;  you 
are  giving  to  the  future  of  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts,"  I  think 
vou  would  have  many  people  who  would  come  in  here  and  testify, 
big-time  leaders  in  their  communities,  big-time  Republican  and 
Democrat  supporters,  who  would  say  that  that  is  a  worthwhile  ob- 
jective, and  they  would  support  it. 

Senator  Abraham.  Mavor  Riley,  in  the  context  of  your  success, 
you  describe^  a  tremendous  amount  of  economic  growth  in  ypur 
community  as  a  result  of  these  programs  that  were  at  least  ini- 
tially seeded  by  these  funds.  Would  it  make  sense  for  some  remu- 
neration to  those  who  provide  the  seeding  for  such  programs  as  the 
successful  ones  you  have  described? 

Mayor  RiLEY.  From  whom? 

Senator  Abraham.  From  the  communities  that  have  benefited 
from  these  programs.  Would  it  make  sense  for  us,  for  instance, 
when  the  Federal  Government  through  the  NEA  provides  grants 
that  spawn  prog^rams  like  these  festivals,  that  create  this  amount 
of  economic  progress  and  growth — would  you  support  the  notion 
that  when  there  is  a  success  like  you  have  enjoyed,  that  perhaps 
your  community  might  provide  some  kind  of  return  of  those  dollars 
to  the  NEA? 

Mayor  RiLEY.  Well,  no.  Senator,  because  the  success  is  only  pos- 
sible when  it  is  a  collaboration.  And  my  city  and  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  have  invested  heavily  in  Spoleto  Festival,  U.S.A.  We  are 
returning  the  economic  benefit,  if  vou  will,  by  its  growth  and  con- 
tinuance, and  so  I  think  you  may  be  shooting  for  a  zero-sum  game 
rather  than  something  that  expands  and  enriches. 

And  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  arts  at  the  grassroots  level  are 
never  flush  with  money.  It  is  always  tight  at  tne  grassroots  level, 
at  the  local  level.  There  may  be  some  international  and  national 
exceptions,  but  for  the  most  part,  these  artists  do  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  live  on  a  shoestring,  and  the  arts  organizations 
live  on  a  shoestring.  So  the  economic  growth  that  our  State  and  our 
citv  has  experienced  through  the  result  of  that,  we  have  dramati- 
cally increased  our  support  and  encouragement  and  underwriting 
of  tne  arts. 

Senator  Abraham.  Well,  that  shoots  down  my  theory,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  going  to  suggest  a  national  program  that  Mayor  Riley 
would  head  up,  and  we  would  end  up  ultimately  generating  more 
revenue  for  the  arts  with  him  in  charge,  from  the  way  he  described 
the  success  there  a  few  minutes  ago. 

My  time  is  up,  but  I  will  have  some  additional  questions  that  I 
will  submit  in  writing  if  I  could  to  the  witnesses,  and  I  appreciate 
their  testimony. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes,  you  mav  do  that. 

Just  let  me  announce  that  by  the  Jeffords  rule — but  I  think  it  is 
actually  the  Gorton  rule — on  recognition  here,  I  will  recognize 
members  on  time  of  arrival,  and  alternating  side  to  side.  However, 
if  you  leave  the  room  and  come  back,  you  will  not  lose  your  order. 
So  in  using  that  rule.  Senator  Kennedy,  you  are  next. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  excellent  presentations.  I  just 
want  to  underscore,  Mr.  Reeve,  my  own  very  deep  concern  about 
your  proposal.  I  think  the  idea  of  trying  to  recapture  some  funds, 
for  example,  like  Jane  Alexander  has  commented  on,  by  taking 
works  that  go  into  the  commercial  sector  and  earn  enormous  remu- 
neration to  establish  some  kind  of  process  for  recapturing  some  of 
those  profits  and  sharing  them  is  something  that  I  think  makes 
some  sense.  But  the  idea  of  peeling  off  resources  now,  I  just,  quite 
frankly,  reject.  You  would  have  to  get  about  $4  billion  in  endow- 
ment funds  before  you  could  ever  allocate  $200  million  annually  for 
arts  support.  I  think  we  must  be  very,  very  wary  about  trying  to 
peel  back  some  of  those  actual  resources  now. 

The  program  is  working,  and  it  is  working  effectively.  I  was  one 
who  proposed  the  user  fees  for  the  pharmaceutical  companies  to 
fast-track  the  review  of  various  applicants  at  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  We  got  the  pharmaceutical  companies  to  go  along 
with  that,  but  once  we  got  that  and  tried  to  accelerate  it,  the  first 
thing  that  happened  is  that  the  money  was  coming  out  of  the  bot- 
tom in  terms  of  the  FDA  substituting. 

So  I  am  just  very,  very  wary.  I  think  the  idea  of  thinking  about 
ways  that  we  can  augment  and  supplement,  in  a  way  that  will  not 
diminish  current  resources,  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense,  and  I 
would  hope  that  perhaps  you  would  get  a  chance  to  talk  with  Jane 
Alexander  about  some  of  these  issues. 

Senator  Dodd  has  talked  to  me  and  other  Members  about  this, 
Mr.  White,  and  as  someone  who  sits  on  the  copyright  subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  proposal  is  something  that  we  are 
very  interested  in.  I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  of  opin- 
ion on  this  particular  issue,  but  I  would  certainly  hope  that  we 
could  get  a  constructive  and  positive  response  from  all  parties  to 
see  if  there  is  some  common  ground.  We  are  short  on  resources, 
and  we  have  got  to  try  to  find  some  ways,  and  I  hope  we  can.  But 
I  myself  am  very  wary  about  diminishing  and  setting  aside  and 
putting  off  into  segmented  and  segregated  accounts  at  this  time. 

We  just  saw,  because  of  backlog  funding,  $3  million  come  out  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  yesterday,  because  the  pot  of  money  was  out 
there,  and  they  did  not  spend  the  money  down  fast  enough.  So  in 
this  atmosphere  and  climate,  I  recommend  caution  on  that  route. 
We  want  to  see  if  we  can  find  some  ways  of  augmenting  it,  but  I 
am  just  very  wary. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  White,  how  do  you  respond  to  the  point  that 
is  raised  that  the  Endowment  has  supported  artists,  it  has  sup- 
ported plays,  it  has  supported  creative  works,  it  has  supported  the 
nonprofit  theaters  which  have  been  training  grounds  for  the  com- 
mercial arts,  and  it  takes  6  months  on  Broadway  before  you  get  a 
nickel  back  on  most  plays.  The  British,  for  example,  aug^ment  and 
supplement  the  arts  in  local  communities,  using  local  actors,  using 
local  resources,  and  then  the  private  sector  comes  in  when  it  hits 
London.  You  also  have  the  private  sector  risk,  which  is  very  inter- 
esting and  has  been  successful. 

So  there  are  different  arrangements  that  have  been  made  over 
the  period  of  time  in  terms  of  support  for  the  arts.  But  how  do  you 
respond,  Mr.  White — given  the  extraordinary  track  record  of  the 
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Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments,  in  supporting  artists  and  plays 
and  the  creative  concept.  The  most  obvious  for  many  Americans  is 
the  Civil  War  series  or  Ken  Bums — that  they  should  not  stand  on 
their  own,  I  mean,  if  they  are  that  good,  why  won't  the  commercial 
market  pick  them  up,  and  why  do  they  need  this  Federal  support 
additionally?  I  want  to  hear  your  answer.  I  have  an  answer,  but 
I  know  it  is  not  as  good  as  yours;  Maybe  Mayor  Riley  and  others 
could  respond,  also. 

Mr.  White.  I  wish  they  would.  I  think  that  certainly,  some  of 
those  programs  can  and  do  stand  on  their  own;  they  do  get  a  lot 
of  attention  and  make  money.  They  definitely  make  money  and 
make  substantial  money. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  however,  the  largess  of  those 
who  have  benefited  from  this  has  not  been  historically  terrific.  It 
goes  back  to  what  you  were  saying  about  the  FDA;  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  major  entertainment  companies  to  give  back.  There 
is  no  compelling  reason  for  them  to  do  it.  Cynically,  I  feel  that  they 
feel  that,  well,  this  is  our  research  and  development  in  the  non- 
profit sector — terrific,  we  get  a  free  ride.  And  if  you  hear  a  little 
bitterness  down  deep,  it  is  there,  and  I  acknowledge  that.  But  there 
has  been  no  compelling  reason  for  them  to  do  it. 

So  that  indeed,  some  of  these  people  and  some  of  these  series  do 
stand  on  their  own,  or  they  have  been  nurtured  in  one  place  and 
go  on  to  commercial  success.  But  I  do  not  see  anything  coming 
back. 

And  part  of  me  also  is  nervous,  I  guess,  about  forcing  that  issue, 
from  these  people;  I  do  feel  in  a  certain  laissez-faire  way,  so  that 
I  was  going  back  to  the  copyright  way  as  a  way  of  getting  around 
it.  I  take  a  page  from  Mr.  Reeve's  book  and  say  it  would  be  nice 
if  we  could  just  get  it  from  the  Endowment,  and  if  we  could  have 
it  that  way,  that  would  be  best,  but  I  do  not  see  that  happening. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Chris,  I  am  running  out  of  time,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  want  to  respond  to  that  question  as  well. 

Mr,  Reeve.  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  back  up  one  second  to  a  com- 
ment you  made  before.  I  just  want  to  reiterate  again  that  my  own 
position,  and  the  position  of  the  Creative  Coalition  is  that  the  NEA 
should  not  be  changed;  its  budget  should  be  increased.  I  started  out 
by  saying  that  we  should  be  commensurate  with  other  Western  na- 
tions. That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have  happen. 

There  are  political  realities  that  obviously  must  be  addressed, 
and  there  is  a  principle  a  stake  that  must  not  be  lost.  In  our  view — 
and  I  hear  from  many  artists  around — some  mechanism  may  have 
to  be  worked  out  where  the  National  Endowment  and  the  principle 
it  represents  does  not  die. 

I  am  not  here  advocating  that  we  cut  the  thing  down  to — ^you 
know,  you  just  give  $100  million  a  year  and  throw  money  around, 
and  just  hope  it  all  works  out.  It  is  an  area  for  investigation;  it  is 
a  way  to  see  how  we  can  accommodate  people  with  concerns  who 
think  that  the  taxpayer  should  not  continue  to  fund  these  works 
of  art  that  they  object  to. 

I  think  artists  around  the  country  would  like  to  see  this  debate 
put  to  an  end.  They  do  not  want  to  have  to  go  through  it  time  after 
time  after  time,  justifying  their  existence  and  begging  for  a  few  dol- 
lars. 
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If  we  can  find  a  mechanism  where  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of 
money — and  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Endowment's  budget  should 
be  cut  back,  I  am  not  saying  you  cut  way  down.  Perhaps  everything 
is  taking  a  hit  in  Government  now,  anyway.  The  NEA  may  not  be 
able  to  be  an  exception.  So  if  it  does  take  a  hit  in  terms  of  fiscal 
spending  right  now,  you  would  say,  well,  we  will  take  the  dif- 
ference and  demand  that  that  be  matched  by  the  private  sector  and 
set  aside  for  the  future  to  this  move  toward  independence,  perhaps 
supplemented  by  the  copyright  idea,  perhaps  supplemented  by 
other  ideas  that  will  some  along,  so  that  finally,  independence  can 
be  achieved.  That,  as  I  say  again,  is  a  fallback  position  of  trying 
to  accommodate  a  political  reality. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Reeve,  I  understand  you  have  a  plane  to 
catch,  and  if  we  continue,  it  will  be  about  11:10. 

Mr.  Reeve.  I  am  still  okay. 

Senator  Jeffords.  You  are  still  all  right;  okay,  fine. 

Senator  Gorton? 

Senator  Gorton.  Mr.  Reeve,  as  I  understand  your  proposal  for 
a  true  endowment,  it  would  require  during  the  course  of  this  next 
7-year  period  appropriations  from  the  Congress  not  for  current  use, 
although  there  might  be  some  of  those  as  well,  but  literally  into  an 
endowment  situation,  in  order  to  protect  the  arts  from — I  think  you 
called  it  the  messy  vagaries  of  annual  appropriations. 

Mr.  Reeve.  And  the  authorization  debate  as  well. 

Senator  Gorton.  Can  you  tell  me  why  and  how  it  is  that  the  arts 
differ  in  their  responsibility  for  Federal  money  fi-om  money  appro- 
priated for  research  into  cancer  or  AIDS  or  the  support  of  a  pas- 
senger railroad  system  or,  for  that  matter,  our  national  defense? 

Mr.  Reeve.  Because  the  arts  are  a  much  more  intangible  prod- 
uct, that  if  you  talk  about  a  railroad,  you  know  pretty  much  what 
you  are  going  to  get  or  not  get;  if  you  talk  about  cancer  research, 
you  have  a  specific  objective.  When  you  give  an  artist  money  to  go 
and  create,  you  do  not  have  the  expectation  or  the  right  to  expect 
certain  results,  and  it  is  a  statement  of  trust  that  the  money  rep- 
resents, that  we,  the  people  who  decide — I  mean  the  people  on  the 
panel  review  system — in  a  democratic  way,  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner, decide  that  these  artists  are  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  it 
becomes  in  a  way  a  symbolic  national  experiment.  And  that  is  al- 
ways what  the  NEA  has  been;  it  recognizes  that  an  artist  can  take 
you  into  unknown,  uncharted  territory,  and  in  fact  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

Senator  Gorton.  So  the  political  system  ought  to  support,  with 
money,  intangibles,  without  checking  into  what  it  is  getting,  but 
these  other  priorities  in  society  should  be  subjected  to  tne  vagaries 
of  annual  appropriations? 

Mr.  Reeve.  No.  And  as  I  said  in  my  remarks  a  moment  ago,  I 
think  there  has  to  be  a  two-part  operation  here.  Yes,  I  think  the 
money  should  be  given  to  artists  who  are  deemed  worthy  of  sup- 
port; but  I  also  think  that  the  system,  whether  it  is  a  commission 
or  whether  it  is  an  endowment,  must  have  a  very  strict  mandate 
of  accountability  to  the  highest  standards. 

As  I  said,  we  are  living  in  a  very  formless  time,  and  sometimes 
in  encouraging  new  forms,  there  seems  to  be  a  gray  border  area  in 
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many  people's  minds  between  what  is  cutting  edge  and  what  is  lu- 
natic fringe,  and  this  is  something  that  causes  discomfort  to  a  lot 
of  people. 

We  have  seen  repeatedly 

Senator  GrORTON.  Excuse  me.  Who  is  going  to  set  those  stand- 
ards? Will  we  set  those  standards  in  an  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  Reeve.  I  think  that  the  chairman  and  the  endowment  itself 
must  work  with  a  definition  of  art  in  terms  of  public  use.  In  other 
words,  a  recipient  for  a  grant  has  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  how 
his  work  serves  the  public  interest. 

Senator  Gorton,  But  who  makes  this  definition — the  foundation 
or  the  endowment,  or  this  Congress  by  statute  law? 

Mr.  Reeve.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  political  body  to  make 
that  determination,  I  think  there  has  to  be  trust  reposed  in  an  art- 
ist of  the  caliber,  say,  of  Jane  Alexander  and  the  people  at  that  En- 
dowment. There  has  to  be  a  confidence  placed  in  them,  together 
with  a  charge  to  have  a  responsible  definition  of  what  they  are 
doing  and  to  be  accountable  to  it. 

Senator  GrORTON.  So  it  is  up  to  us  to  give  the  money,  but  not  to 
set  the  standards? 

Mr.  Reeve.  I  think  it  is  up  to  you  to  give  the  money  and — ^yes, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  come  right  down  to  it 

Senator  GrORTON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  all  the 
questions  I  need  answered. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Would  the  chairman  yield? 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Simon,  would  you  yield? 

Senator  Simon.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

As  I  understand  what  you  are  saying,  the  way  it  is  done  at  the 
present  time  is  you  have  peer  review  of  various  applications;  there 
has  to  be  at  least  a  process  for  the  selection  of  it. 

Mr.  Reeve.  Yes.  Artists  decide  about  art. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  you  are  not  trying  to  say  that  that  whole 
process  ought  to  be  scrapped. 

Mr.  Reeve.  No.  I  am  saying  it  should  be  absolutely  preserved, 
that  artists  should  be  making  decisions  about  what  art  gets 
money — not  politicians. 

Senator  Kennedy,  But  the  process  which  has  been  established  by 
the  NEA  in  terms  of  the  peer  review  is  something  that  you  sup- 
port? 

Mr.  Reeve,  Absolutely,  I  think  it  works  extremely  well. 

Senator  ICennedy.  Thank  you.  I  thank  the  chair. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  Just  another  comment.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Kennedy;  we  do  have  peer  review.  It  is  not  just  some  nebulous 
throwing  out  of  money  here  and  hoping  it  does  some  good. 

Mr.  Reeve.  Right. 

Senator  Simon,  I  think  there  are  some  political  decisions  that 
can  be  made;  that  it  is  a  healthy  thing  for  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  not  just  to  play  in  Chicago,  but  to  go  to  a  rural  county, 
or  the  Charleston  Sympnony  Orchestra  to  do  the  same.  I  think 
these  are  political  decisions,  concrete  things  that  can  be  done  that 
those  of  us  on  a  committee  can  measure.  I  am  not  good  at  measur- 
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ing  who  is  a  good  composer  and  ought  to  be  helped,  or  who  is  not. 
These  are  decisions  that  others  ought  to  be  making. 

First  of  all,  all  three  of  you  have  been  superb  witnesses,  and  I 
appreciate  what  you  have  done.  I  would  underscore  that  I  like 
Chris  Dodd's  idea  of  the  auction,  but  I  do  not  want  that  to  replace 
the  funding  that  we  have  right  now.  We  are  talking  about  right 
now,  one  one-hundredth  of  one  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  one  one-hundredth  of  one  percent  where  we 
spend  as  much  time  on  hearings.  It  is  an  incredible  thing.  But  it 
does  suggest  that  the  arts  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  things. 

And  Mr.  Reeve,  when  you  say  you  want  to  put  the  argument  to 
an  end — I  do  not  think  that  will  ever  happen.  If  it  does  happen, 
then  the  arts  are  not  doing  what  they  ought  to  be  doing.  They 
ought  to  be  challenging  us  to  do  things. 

The  other  point  is  do  the  arts  really  bring  us  together  as  a  peo- 
ple, or  should  they.  For  the  first  few  decades  of  this  Nation's  his- 
tory— and  this  is  a  good  research  project  for  some  Ph.D.  student 
somewhere — if  you  read  the  early  literature,  early  newspapers  in 
our  country,  they  said  "the  United  States  are,"  and  at  some  point, 
it  switched  to  "the  United  States  is."  The  arts  ought  to  bring  us  to- 
gether to  become  one  people. 

And  I  even  think  that  that  is  true  in  terms  of  the  world.  We  are 
separated  by  artificial  boundaries,  by  nations  and  language  and 
other  things,  but  the  great  festival  that  you  have,  Mayor  Riley,  ex- 
poses not  only  the  people  that  you  mentioned — the  woman  you 
mentioned  in  the  front  seat  there  of  Spoleto  Festival — to  the  arts, 
but  to  another  culture,  another  country.  The  arts  help  to  bring  us 
together. 

Then,  I  think  the  other  thing  the  arts  do — ^you  know,  we  need  to 
be  inspired,  we  need  to  be  lifted.  We  get  so  bogged  down  in  reading 
bills  that  Ted  Kennedy  and  Chris  Dodd  and  Jim  Jeffords  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  introduce 

Senator  Dodd.  They  are  artistic  productions,  you  know. 

Senator  SiMON.  Yorrs  are,  Chris.  [Laughter.] 

But  as  a  people,  we  need  to  be  lifted.  I  guess  what  I  would  like 
to  see  is  some  sort  of  supplement,  and  I  think  that  that  is  what 
all  of  you  are  talking  about.  I  like  Chris  Dodd's  idea  of  the  auction. 

Mr.  White — and  I  am  just  pulling  this  out  of  the  air  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  we  are  talking  about — Tet  us  say  "Showboat."  I  do  not 
know  when  the  copyright  runs  out  on  "Showboat";  it  will  be  some 
time  yet.  But  what  would  that  bring  in  an  auction? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  not  specifically  sure.  I  think  "Showboat"  was 
first  presented  in  1924,  and  if  you  do  the  75-year  rule,  it  is  coming 
up  in  1999.  I  am  not  sure  specifically  what  "Showboat"  would  do 
as  such.  But  let  us  say,  if  we  go  on  the  auction  rule,  and  take  a 
song  that  we  know  that  can  generate  $1  million  a  year  for  10,  20 
years,  what  would  that  be  worth  to  an  entity  to  continue  that  in- 
come. It  would  be  an  investment  for  10  or  20  years.  What  would 
that  be  worth  to  someone  to  buy  that,  almost  like  an  annuity?  I 
think  that  that  would  be  the  formula  on  the  auction.  If  you  could 
be  assured  of  $1  million  of  royalties  per  year,  what  would  it  be 
worth  to  you  in  an  auction  to  get  that?  Five  percent  on  your 
money — I  do  not  know — $50,000  a  year  for  that — might  be  a  way 
to  go.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing. 
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"Showboat"  is  extraordinary,  I  know  that.  All  of  the  musicals 
coming  up  are  extraordinary,  but  I  think  "Showboat" — I  do  not 
know  what  it  makes.  I  know  it  is  doing  very  nicely  on  Broadway 
right  now,  and  15  percent  of  the  gross  goes  every  week  to  the  heirs 
and  assigns. 

Senator  Simon.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  you  use  this  par- 
ticular tool,  we  could  set  up  a  genuine  endowment  and  use  that  to 
supplement  what  we  are  doing  now  and  do  a  little  more  for  the 
arts  in  our  country  and  lift  ourselves  in  the  process. 

I  want  to  thank  all  three  of  you.  I  really  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Ashcroft? 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Out  of  a  concern  that  we  probably  are  not 
going  to  reach  the  depths  of  the  expertise  that  has  come  to  testify 
before  us  today,  I  am  going  to  waive  any  questions.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  get  through  the  panels,  so  I  would  be  pleased  to  forego  any 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely.  Your  testimony  has  been  very,  very 
helpful,  and  you  have  given  us  some  suggestions  and  ideas  as  well 
as  some  better  in-depth  understanding  of  the  utilization  of  the  en- 
dowments. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Our  next  panel  consists  of  Mr.  John  Ong,  of 
Cleveland,  OH;  Mr.  Harold  Williams,  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust; 
Richard  Gurin,  president  of  Binney  &  Smith,  makers  of  Crayola- 
brand  art  products;  and  Dean  Amhaus,  executive  director  of  the 
Wisconsin  Arts  Board. 

To  introduce  our  first  witness,  I  will  defer  to  Senator  DeWine. 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  very  pleased  this  morning  to  introduce  Dr.  John  Ong,  who 
is  the  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  B.  F.  Groodrich 
Company.  He  has  held  this  position  since  1979. 

He  has  been  a  key  player  in  expanding  B.F.  Goodrich  from  a 
company  that  specialized  in  manufacturing  tires  and  rubber  prod- 
ucts to  today  a  leader  in  the  aerospace  and  chemical  industries. 

He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  a  member  of  the 
Business  Committee  for  the  Arts,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Inventor  Place,  Incorporated,  which  houses  the  National 
Inventors'  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Ong  is  a  dedicated  advocate  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  give  us  a  very  valuable  perspective  on  the  role 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Ong,  please  proceed.  We  have  set  the 
clock  at  5  minutes,  but  if  you  need  a  little  extra  time,  go  ahead. 
But  we  are  trying  to  keep  it  down  so  we  can  accommodate  the  third 
panel. 

Please  proceed. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  JOHN  D.  ONG,  CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO,  B.F. 
GOODRICH  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OH;  HAROLD  M.  WILLIAMS, 
PRESIDENT  AND  CEO,  J.  PAUL  GETTY  TRUST,  SANTA 
MONICA,  CA;  RICHARD  S.  GURIN,  CEO,  BINNEY  &  SMITH, 
INC.,  EASTON,  PA;  AND  DEAN  AMHAUS,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR,  WISCONSIN  ARTS  BOARD,  MADISON,  WI 

Mr.  Ong.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  thank  Senator 
DeWine  for  that  very  gracious  introduction. 

My  company,  B.F.  (kiodrich,  is  a  major  corporate  supporter  of  the 
arts,  and  while  I  have  been  active  as  a  trustee  in  many  arts  insti- 
tutions and  educational  institutions  that  have  an  involvement  with 
the  arts,  and  am  the  past  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  for 
the  Arts,  I  appear  before  you  today  not  to  speak  on  behalf  of  any 
of  those  organizations,  but  really  to  offer  some  personal  perspec- 
tives as  a  businessman  on  why  I  oelieve  it  is  important  to  maintain 
Federal  support  for  the  arts. 

Two  of  the  most  compelling  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  for  support 
of  the  arts  are  the  economic  benefits  and  the  cultural  benefits  that 
we  derive  from  them.  I  would  like  to  address  those  benefits  and 
emphasize  that  they  are  not  in  any  sense  mutually  exclusive,  but 
in  fact  connected.  I  will  then  explain  why  continued  Federal  fund- 
ing is  in  my  view  critical  to  ensuring  that  those  benefits  are  ongo- 
ing 

Prom  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  we  have  had  a  great  number 
of  studies  document  the  degree  to  which  the  arts  contribute  to  a 
strong  economy,  and  some  reference  has  been  made  to  that  by  sev- 
eral of  the  earlier  witnesses. 

Among  those  who  have  conduced  such  studies  are  the  National 
Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies,  the  Business  Committee  for  the 
Arts,  and  indeed  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  itself.  Per- 
mit me  just  to  throw  a  few  of  the  many  data  that  these  studies 
have  produced. 

First,  the  arts  "industry,"  if  you  will,  represents  6  percent  of  our 
gfross  national  product,  or  25  percent  more  than  the  construction 
industry. 

Second,  the  arts  employ  2.7  percent  of  the  U.S.  work  force — 3.2 
million  people — more  than  are  engaged  actively  in  agriculture,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

For  every  one  dollar  spent  on  the  arts,  an  average  of  $4  is  gen- 
erated by  arts  patrons  in  terms  of  hotels,  restaurants,  retail  sales, 
transportation,  and  so  on,  as  they  patronize  arts  institutions. 

A  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  study  covering  1990 
through  1992  reveals  that  annually,  not-for-profit  arts  organiza- 
tions generate  $37  billion  of  business  within  their  communities, 
more  than  $25  billion  in  personal  income,  $790  million  in  local 
taxes,  $1.2  billion  in  State  taxes,  $3.4  billion  in  Federal  taxes.  In 
summary,  the  arts  are  major  contributors  to  economic  development 
in  every  metropolitan  area  in  every  State  in  the  Nation.  That  has 
been  true  for  many  years,  and  it  continues  to  be  true. 

But  let  me  move  away  from  that  direct  economic  impact  on  our 
country  and  talk  about  the  cultural  benefits  of  the  arts,  which  pro- 
vide equally  important,  if  less  obviously,  economic  benefits.  They  do 
so  by  enabling  us  to  compete  more  effectively  in  the  global  econ- 
omy. And  I  think  it  is  this  particular  aspect  of  the  importance  of 
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the  arts  that  is  at  the  heart  of  most  corporate  philanthropy  for  arts 
institutions. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  of  what  I  mean.  Astute 
business  leaders  recognize  that  to  compete  effectively  worldwide — 
and  all  of  us  are  now  competing  in  global  markets — corporations 
must  understand  and  respect  the  values,  the  cultural  norms,  the 
traditions,  the  customs  that  are  very  different  from  ours  in  many 
cases.  We  have  to  learn  what  motivates  both  workers  and  consum- 
ers in  other  nations. 

A  substantial  part  of  my  34-year  career  in  business  has  been  in 
international  markets,  and  that  international  business  experience 
has  taught  me  that  we  can  learn  much  about  these  matters  by 
learning  about  the  art  and  culture  of  other  societies.  There  is  a  di- 
rect link  between  the  two. 

Second,  and  perhaps  an  even  more  important  point,  the  arts  also 
strengthen  business  by  inspiring  the  creativity  that  we  have  to 
have  in  our  employees  in  order  to  keep  our  competitive  edge  in  a 
world  competition  that  is  becoming  fiercer  and  fiercer  by  the  year. 
For  our  businesses  to  succeed  long-term,  our  employees  must  more 
than  ever  before  be  highly  creative,  whether  we  are  inventing  new 
products  or  devising  new  business  strategies.  Creativity  is  at  the 
heart  of  competitiveness. 

People  cannot  create,  however,  in  my  view,  when  they  ^york  and 
live  in  a  culturally  sterile  environment.  They  must  be  stimulated 
to  think,  to  innovate;  they  must  develop  the  fortitude  to  experi- 
ment, to  try,  to  fail,  to  try  again,  and  not  be  penalized  for  their  fail- 
ures. 

I  believe  very  stronglv  that  the  arts  foster  that  kind  of  creative 
thinking,  that  they  build  tolerance  for  new  ideas  and  approaches 
and  teach  that  rejection  or  failure  can  and  must  be  a  stimulus,  not 
an  impediment,  to  creativity. 

The  kinds  of  employees  that  American  corporations  require  today 
and  will  require  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  the  future  in  order 
to  compete  effectively  will  be  highly  educated,  highly  skilled,  and 
highly  creative.  My  experience  and  that  of  many  other  business 
leaders  is  that  people  like  that  demand  a  culturally  alive  environ- 
ment in  which  to  live  and  work.  And  as  I  said,  I  believe  that  in 
its  essence,  that  reality  is  at  the  heart  of  corporate  philanthropy 
as  it  supports  the  arts. 

Those  are  what  I  consider  some  of  the  compelling  arguments  in 
favor  of  funding  the  arts,  generally,  regardless  of  the  source  of  that 
funding.  I  further  believe  that  such  funding  is  a  shared  obligation 
in  our  society. 

Most  arts  organizations  raised,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  at 
very  best  about  half  of  what  they  require  to  meet  their  budgets  in 
terms  of  admissions,  subscriptions,  and  other  earned  income.  On  a 
national  basis,  business  corporations  provide  another  20  percent  of 
contributed  art  income,  according  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  the  Arts.  That  20  percent  is  about  $1  billion; 
$600  million  of  that  $1  billion  is  in  direct  charitable  contributions, 
and  the  balance  of  $400  billion  in  donated  marketing,  public  rela- 
tions and  advertising. 

Government  at  all  le^'els — local,  State,  Federal — provides  about 
another  10  percent  of  that  total  funding.  And  the  balance,  some- 
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thing  like  20  percent,  comes  from  private  individuals  and  founda- 
tions. 

Given  the  economic  benefits  that  accrue  to  us  nationally  from  the 
arts,  it  therefore  seems  to  be  in  our  national  interest  to  continue 
Federal  support  for  the  National  Endowment.  More  than  six  out  of 
ten  Americans  agree,  as  has  been  referenced  earlier  in  a  recent 
study  by  the  American  Council  for  the  Arts.  Furthermore,  to  elimi- 
nate such  funding  at  this  time,  as  has  been  proposed,  would  create 
a  gap  in  the  total  funding  for  arts  support  in  this  country  that 
would  be  very  difficult  and  would  take  many,  many  years  to  close. 

Because  or  its  national  scope,  the  Endowment  wr  the  Arts  can 
also  help  to  foster  the  development  of  the  arts  in  those  arts  dis- 
ciplines, or  perhaps  in  those  geographic  areas,  where  private  cap- 
ital is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  do  the  job.  Improving 
access  to  the  arts  for  all  Americans  is,  as  I  understand  it,  at  the 
heart  of  the  NEA's  authorizing  legislation,  and  I  believe  that  over- 
all the  National  Endowment  has  done  its  job  very  well  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Everything  I  have  said  thus  far  is  not  to  suggest,  of  course,  that 
the  NEA  is  without  controversy — that  is  clear— or  that  it  could  not 
benefit  from  some  careful  introspection.  Even  as  one  of  its  advo- 
cates, I  am  troubled  by  the  narrow  focus  and  questionable  judg- 
ment of  some  of  its  grants.  I  indeed  generally  favor  NEA  grants 
that  command  a  broad  public  appeal.  I  also  suspect  that  the  NEA, 
like  any  business  or  governmental  organization,  could  benefit  from 
restructuring  and  the  adoption  of  more  cost-effective  management 
practices,  and  I  understand  that  Chairman  Alexander  has  reviewed 
some  of  her  actions  in  that  regard  in  her  recent  testimony  before 
you. 

Let  me  add,  though,  that  I  am  also  troubled  by  the  disproportion- 
ate degree  of  negative  publicity  that  the  Endowment  has  received 
when  compared  to  the  considerable  amount  of  good  work  that  it 
does.  To  suggest  that  this  organization  does  not  deserve  support 
because  of  its  shortcomings,  real  or  perceived,  I  believe  is  short- 
sighted. 

A  more  appropriate  course,  I  think,  is  to  maintain  that  support 
and  the  benefits  that  the  NEA  has  provided  while  at  the  same  time 
working  toward  fixing  whatever  its  real  shortcomings  might  be. 

In  summary,  the  NEA  is  a  relatively  small,  but  quite  vital  cog 
in  the  mechanism  that  makes  the  arts  a  significant  economic  ana 
cultural  contributor  to  our  society.  It  provides  leadership  and  helps 
establish  national  priorities  for  our  arts,  cultural  and  educational 
institutions — something  that  nobody  else  is  in  a  very  good  position 
to  do. 

That  the  American  people  need  and  want  a  healthy  and  vibrant 
cultural  environment  is  evidenced  by  their  own  personal,  individual 
support  of  the  arts  through  their  admissions  fees,  their  subscrip- 
tions, through  their  private  donations,  and  through  grants  from  tne 
foundations  and  corporations  which  they  control.  The  American 
people  recognize  that  the  investment  that  they  make  in  the  arts  is 
a  good  one,  paying  both  tangible  and  intangible  dividends.  I  believe 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government  to  share  in 
these  investments  and,  yes,  in  the  dividends  as  well,  on  behalf  of 
all  Americans. 
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Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  which  I  gather  we  are  a  little  short  on 
at  this  point,  I  will  try  to  highlight  some  of  my  prepared  testimony. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Your  prepared  statements  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  in  their  entirety;  please  proceed  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Just  for  a  little  bit  of  perspective,  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust,  of 
which  I  am  the  president  and  chief  executive  officer — unfortu- 
nately, you  do  not  have  a  Member  of  the  California  delegation  on 
this  body  to  introduce  me,  so  I  will  introduce  myself 

Senator  Jeffords.  You  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  WlLLL\MS.  The  Trust  is  the  largest  private  operating  founda- 
tion in  the  world  dedicated  to  the  visual  arts  and  cultural  neritage. 
It  was  created  in  1982  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  Gettv.  It  is  somewhat 
unique  in  that,  in  contrast  to  grant-making  foundations  that  fund 
other  programs,  we  create  and  administer  our  own  programs,  and 
they  are  OToadly  sprea?!  in  the  areas  of  art  education — ^kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade — scholarship  in  the  arts  and  human- 
ities, and  conservation  of  cultural  heritage,  carried  out  by  six  oper- 
ating entities,  including  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum. 

As  for  me,  the  background  I  bring  to  this  activity  is  that  after 
practicing  law,  I  spent  15  years  in  industry,  culminating  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  company,  followed 
by  7  years  as  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  management  at  UCLA, 
and  4  years  in  this  city  as  chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  the  last  14  at  the  Getty. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  essential  role  to  play  in  the  arts  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  Endowment  be  reauthorized. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  as  we  have  heard,  the  Endowment  has 
been  a  catalyst  for  the  growth  of  the  arts  in  all  forms,  into  virtually 
every  corner  of  this  country.  In  the  words  of  the  independent  com- 
mission in  1990,  'The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  helped 
transform  the  cultural  landscape  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  what  is  the  obligation  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts?  My  sense  is  that  it  is  to  act  as  custodian  for  our  collective 
cultural  heritage.  Central  to  that  role  is  the  responsibility  to  help 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  arts  and  to  make  them  accessible  to 
all  the  people. 

To  many,  such  idealism  may  seem  out  of  place  in  today's  world. 
But  maintaining  the  fragile  machinery  of  democracy  is  the  great, 
ongoing  challenge  of  America,  and  that  challenge  has  acquired  a 
new  sense  of  urgency  as  American  society  becomes  increasingly  di- 
verse. 

A  common  intellectual  and  cultural  heritage  for  all  Americans 
can  no  longer  be  assumed.  Today's  profound  demographic  shifts, 
coupled  with  the  much  heralded  information  revolution  have 
brought  us  to  the  cusp  of  a  new  era.  I  firmly  believe  that  both  En- 
dowments, for  the  arts  and  humanities,  both  because  they  are  pub- 
lic and  because  they  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans, 
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are  the  onlv  mechanisms  that  can  ensure  that  the  diversity  of  our 
people's  cultural  traditions  will  ultimately  be  translated  not  into 
the  further  tearing  of  the  social  fabric  but  rather,  what  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  has  called  "the  renewal  of  American  civilization." 

This  cultural  renewal,  I  would  urge,  means  more  than  providing 
museums,  exhibitions,  public  stages,  festivals  and  concerts,  as  im- 
portant as  they  are.  But  just  as  important,  it  means  making  the 
arts  accessible  to  all  of  our  children  through  education,  in  a  way 
that  instills  critical  skills,  fosters  understanding  of  and  respect  for 
our  history  and  ideals,  and  leads  to  habits  of  lifelong  learning. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  provides  the  only  exposure 
to  the  arts  for  millions  of  American  children.  While  the  Getty  Trust 
has  a  significant  long-term  commitment  to  arts  education  in  our 
public  schools,  and  now  reaches  over  a  million  students  in  nine  re- 
gions of  our  country,  we  cannot  do  it  alone. 

When  the  National  Endowment  issued  its  report,  "Toward  Civili- 
zation: A  report  on  Arts  Education,"  articulating  the  importance  of 
arts  education  reform,  it  made  a  difference  in  establishing  the  im- 
portance of  arts  education  at  the  community  level  and  in  revitaliz- 
ing our  schools  that  neither  we  nor  any  other  private  body  could 
have  achieved  alone. 

While  we  can  demonstrate  how  children  learn  through  the  arts 
and  how  the  arts  prepare  tomorrow's  work  force  to  respond  cre- 
atively to  the  challenges  of  a  competitive,  high-tech,  global  economy 
arts  education  also  assures  that  our  citizens  develop  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  the  arts  that  will  lead  them  to  be  fu- 
ture participants  and  patrons,  without  which  private  support  for 
the  arts  cannot  be  expected  to  continue.  That  type  of  wide  support 
is  essential  to  our  cultural  democracy. 

As  I  hope  I  have  made  clear,  I  believe  the  Endowment  has  done 
a  commendable  job  discharging  its  mandate.  Does  that  mean  I  be- 
lieve the  Endowment  is  perfect  as  it  is  and  cannot  be  improved? 
Not  at  all.  I  would  welcome  a  thoughtful  dialogue  on  ways  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  Endowment  and  make  it  an  even  more 
valuable  resource. 

While  much  of  the  justification  for  Government  support  rests 
upon  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in  defining 
who  we  are  as  a  nation  and  enhancing  the  Nation's  quality  of  life, 
it  is  also  based  on  the  recognition  that  while  the  fi*ee  market  is  an 
effective  and  efficient  arbiter  of  many  things,  the  arts  and  culture, 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  values,  are  not  necessarily  among  them. 

By  lending  its  imprimatur  as  well  as  financial  help  to  tne  cre- 
ation, preservation  and  dissemination  of  works  of  art  and  culture, 
the  Nation  seeks  to  encourage  something  it  values.  An  enlightened 
society  views  its  citizens  as  more  than  just  economic  creatures,  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  advances  this  cause.  It,  along 
with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  function,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  Federal  bodies,  as  entrepreneurial,  using 
their  own  contributions  as  leverage  for  private  and  philanthropic 
support. 

What  the  Endowment  does  with  its  relatively  small  budget  is  ex- 
tremely important.  In  the  interest  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
summarize  several  comments  here.  I  want  to  address,  if  I  can,  the 
sources  of  funding. 
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The  Foundation  Center  conducted  a  study  several  years  ago  to 
systematically  examine  foundation  and  corporate  grant-making 
trends  toward  art  funding.  Among  its  findings,  it  noted  that  grant- 
makers  in  just  5  States  provided  two-thirds  of  the  arts  grant  dol- 
lars nationally.  These  States  were  New  York,  California,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas  and  Illinois.  Grant-makers  in  10  States  accounted 
for  over  80  percent. 

The  States  in  which  foundations  awarded  the  greatest  amount  of 
art  dollars  also  received  the  greatest  amount  of  funds — the  function 
of  the  localized  nature  of  most  giving  .  And  30  percent  of  the  dol- 
lars went  to  the  top  50  arts  organizations. 

Now,  when  you  put  all  this  data  together,  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion is  that  private  foundation  and  corporate  funding  goes  predomi- 
nantly to  the  large  organizations  within  those  few  States  in  which 
the  foundations  and  corporations  are  located.  This  places  in  sharp 
focus  the  importance  of  the  Endowment's  support  for  the  many  arts 
groups  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  other  40  States. 

And  indeed,  as  I  comment  in  my  written  testimony,  the  aggre- 
gate funding  for  the  arts  and  culture  nationwide  is  already  inad- 
equate, and  in  many  respects,  it  can  be  expected  to  become  increas- 
ingly more  so. 

So  I  believe  that  in  addressing  the  question  of  whether  private 
support  can  supplement  or  replace  the  Endowment,  I  can  State 
with  an  absolute  level  of  confidence  that  that  which  is  already  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  arts  and  cultural  in- 
stitutions certainly  could  not  substitute  for  the  Endowment. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address  one  issue  that 
I  think  I  may  be  uniquely  qualified  to  touch  on.  Given  the  nature 
of  the  private  endowment  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust  and  the  fact 
that  we  would  not  be  very  credible  as  fundraisers  given  our  endow- 
ment, and  given  the  fact  that  I  served  for  many  years  as  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  California  and  have  had  to  look  at  their  endowment,  we  faced 
at  the  university  and  at  the  Getty  the  question  of  how  much  can 
one  appropriately  spend  on  an  endowment  in  order  to  leave  enough 
behind  to  assure  that  the  endowment  is  not  eroded  in  real  terms, 
that  it  continues  to  at  least  augment  itself  at  the  rate  of  inflation 
and  preserve  its  underlying  buying  power.  How  much,  then,  can 
one  spend  when  on  looks  at  the  prospects  for  investment  returns? 

Our  conclusion  at  the  Getty,  which  is  based  on  our  internal  re- 
search, and  also  use  of  outside  experts  from  Wall  Street  and  uni- 
versities and  elsewhere,  is  that  to  spend  more  than,  and  at  most, 
5.5  percent  of  the  market  value  of  an  endowment  will  erode  it  and 
is  therefore  not  responsible  or  prudent  behavior  on  the  part  of 
trustees. 

Now,  if  I  address  the  question  of  $167  million  for  the  Endowment 
and  face  the  question  that  the  earlier  panel  was  talking  about, 
namely,  how  much  of  an  endowment  would  one  need  to  replace 
$167  million,  I  can  State  with  a  high  level  of  confidence  that  it 
would  be  well  in  excess  of  $3  billion,  on  the  order  of  $3  to  $3.5  bil- 
lion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Williams  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Gurin? 

Mr.  GURIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  represent  a  Pennsylvania  company,  althoiigh  I  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  Senator  Ashcrofl  from  Missouri  introduce  me, 
since  my  company  is  in  fact  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Hall- 
mark, which  is  located,  as  you  know,  in  a  Midwestern  State. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  Senator  Ashcrofl  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment. 

Mr.  Gurin.  But  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you  today  on  this  subject.  Apart  from  sup- 
plying more  than  four  generations  of  American  kids  with  Crayola 
products,  covering  the  last  90  years,  my  company,  Binney  &  Smith, 
has  touched  the  fives  of  literally  millions  of  elementary-age  school- 
children in  a  very  personal  way,  and  many  thousands  of  them  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  I  think  probably  everybody  here  is  familiar 
with  what  it  is  that  Crayola  brings  to  *^-^s  subject. 

The  vehicle  in  the  last  10  years,  though,  has  been  kind  of  inter- 
esting for  us.  It  has  been  the  Crayola  Dream  Makers  Art  Education 
Program,  and  in  the  last  decade,  it  has  involved  more  than  13  mil- 
lion students,  teachers,  parents,  principals,  and  administrators 
since  its  inception  in  1984. 

With  the  encouragement  of  art  or  classroom  teachers,  students 
who  participate  in  the  program  are  challenged  to  envision  some  as- 
pect of  their  world,  past,  present  or  future,  and  visualize  that  idea 
on  paper.  What  we  do  is  we  provide  the  classroom  teacher  with  ma- 
terial like  this,  which  in  turn  provides  her  the  opportunity  to  en- 
courage kids  to  think  about  their  own  ideas  and  then  express  them- 
selves visually. 

This  is  the  fifth  edition;  we  produce  them  every  2  years.  They 
have  had  enormous  breadth  and  depth  in  American  education  and 
have  been  widely  received  and  I  think  appreciated  in  the  class- 
room, 

I  have  thought  about  this  a  lot  and  about  what  this  means,  and 
I  think  I  have  gained  a  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  language  of 
visual  communication  as  a  result  of  this  last  decade  of  work.  What 
I  would  like  to  do  is  just  tell  you  two  or  three  examples  from  this 
experience  that  you  may  find  illuminating. 

Sara  Colsten,  for  example,  who  is  10  years  old  and  lives  in 
Breinigsville,  PA,  near  where  we  leave,  wanted  to  make  the  future 
better  through  recycling  and  keeping  people  off  the  streets,  and  she 
envisioned  this  in  tier  artwork. 

Khristian  Amolsch,  age  11,  of  Maryville,  TN,  wanted  to  dispel 
myths  about  the  Indians  and  let  people  know  they  were  a  "gentle 
and  beautiful  race."  And  they  do  this  through  the  Dream  Makers 
Program. 

Marty  Batson,  age  12,  of  Redbird,  OK,  wanted  to  educate  people 
about  the  powerful  black  hole  and  the  extraordinary  pictures  in 
outerspace." 

And  actually,  I  have  brought  you  one  of  my  favorites,  so  you 
could  actually  see  what  these  things  look  like.  This  is  a  picture 
done  by  Mercedes  Pagano,  She  is,  believe  it  or  not,  9  years  old  and 
lives  in  Miami,  FL.  And  in  fact,  she  dreamed  about  an  imaginary 
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field  trip  to  Egypt,  where  these  three  girls  were  dancing  outside  of 
their  home. 

I  guess  what  I  have  gotten  out  of  this  experience  over  the  last 
10  years — and  we  have  13  million  pieces  of  art  to  prove  it — we 
have  built  some  partnerships  with  colleges  and  universities  and 
children's  museums,  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  even  Disney  World  now,  to  share  these  images  and  stimulate 
quality  instruction  in  arts  education. 

And  by  the  way,  for  those  of  you  who  do  not  often  get  outside 
of  Washington,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  even  have  a  collec- 
tion of  Dream-Makers  art  works  now  only  loan  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  office  building.  Secretary  Riley  has  good  taste  in 
decorative  art. 

What  have  we  learned  through  our  involvement  with  kids  and 
teachers  and  school  systems  in  America?  We  have  seen  first-hand 
that  instruction  in  the  arts  has  a  unique  ability  to  engage  kids  in 
the  learning  process. 

Music,  drama,  dance,  literature  and  the  visual  arts,  when  inte- 
grated throughout  the  school  curriculum,  really  transcend  all  cul- 
tural barriers  and  becomes  a  universal  language  for  our  children. 
Studying  and  applying  or  practicing  these  disciplines,  students 
learn  to  express  themselves  in  new  ways.  They  embrace  these  di- 
verse forms  of  communication  which  will  serve  them  for  the  bal- 
ance of  their  lives. 

I  think,  not  coincidentally,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  arts  and  humanities,  making  them  accessible  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

But  selfishly,  from  my  perspective  as  a  businessman,  I  am  most 
supportive  of  the  arts  because  of  the  traits  they  develop,  primarily 
good  communication  skills.  In  addition,  the  arts  foster  self-expres- 
sion, as  I  think  you  can  see  from  this  work  here,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  higher-order  thinking  skills — characteristics  vital  to 
unleashing  an  individual's  creative  potential,  as  John  Ong  referred 
to  earlier,  a  critical  issue  in  our  future.  In  our  tremendously  com- 
petitive global  economy,  business  needs  employees  who  can  look 
into  the  future  and  can  envision  new  markets. 

How  does  Federal  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  address 
the  challenges  of  the  future  American  work  force?  The  answer  for 
me,  in  my  experience  at  this  so  far,  is  very  simple.  It  has  to  do  with 
leadership.  It  has  to  do  with  leadership,  not  money. 

We  need  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enable  the 
NEA,  NEH  and  the  IMS  to  lead  the  nonprofit  arts  and  cultural 
community,  as  well  as  the  public  education  system.  People  in  this 
country  look  to  Washington  to  provide  a  national,  even  global,  per- 
spective, to  be  a  clearinghouse  for  the  best  programs,  the  big  ideas, 
to  be  a  catalyst  by  convening  national  forums  to  mobilize  actions 
on  the  State  and  local  levels,  and  to  promote  partnerships  and  col- 
laboration between  the  public  and  private  sector. 

During  the  last  2  years,  I  have  personally  been  involved  in  edu- 
cation reform  and  served  on  the  oversight  committee  for  the  cre- 
ation of  national  standards  for  arts  education. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  NEA  and  the  NEH  that  provided  the 
seed  money  for  this  standards  development  process  and  required — 
required — ^involvement  of  representatives  from  education,  the  arts, 
Government,  business,  and  the  public  at-large. 

Since  the  standards  have  been  developed,  and  the  Goals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act  has  now  become  law,  the  NEA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education  have  collaborated  on  an  implementation 
process  for  arts  education  to  become  an  integral  part  of  Goals  2000 
education  reform  movements,  and  working  together,  these  two 
agencies  have  been  able  to  enlist  representatives  in  partnership  for 
more  than  140  national  arts,  education  and  business  organizations 
to  create  a  long-term  action  plan  for  implementation. 

The  fact  is  that  when  business  sees  a  broad  base  of  support  like 
this,  we  are  more  inclined  to  step  forward,  sometimes  in  very  visi- 
ble ways.  I  am  in  a  visible  company,  so  I  brought  a  visible  example. 
I  am  sure  you  recognize  a  box  of  Crayola  crayons. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  GuREN.  This  is  a  very  unusual  one,  though,  and  it  is  now 
being  shipped  to  schools  all  over  the  country.  On  the  back  of  the 
box,  it  contains  a  message  to  parents.  It  reads:  "We  congratulate 
the  National  PTA  on  its  commitment  to  art  education  through  Re- 
flections, its  cultural  arts  program.  Support  for  art  education  is  val- 
uable for  students  to  develop  creative  and  critical  thinking  skills, 
self-expression,  self-discipline,  and  cultural  understanding.  We 
urge  you  to  support  Goals  2000  and  the  standards  for  arts  and  edu- 
cation reform  in  your  community.  For  more  information,  contact 
your  local  PTA." 

Now,  we  have  never  printed  something  like  that  on  a  box  of 
Crayola  crayons  before,  but  we  want  you  to  know  that  from  a  pri- 
vate industry  viewpoint,  we  think  it  is  critical.  I  can  say  to  you  in 
all  candor  that  this  and  Dream-Makers  and  other  partnership  pro- 
grams that  have  evolved  during  the  last  decade  in  my  experience 
with  the  National  Endowment  would  not  have  happened  without 
the  leadership  from  the  National  Endowment  here  in  Washington, 
DC.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  funding,  but  I  am  an  expert  on  what 
the  impacts  are  on  the  State  and  local  level  from  that  kind  of  lead- 
ership from  Washington.  I  support  it.  I  urge  you  to,  too. 

Thank  vou  very  much.  By  the  way,  in  case  any  of  you  are  so  in- 
clined, I  do  have  enough  samples  of  these  to  go  around  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Jeffords,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gurin.  We  appre- 
ciate your  testimony  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gurin  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Amhaus? 

Mr.  Amhaus.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  come  and  testify  before  you. 

My  name  is  Dean  Amhaus,  and  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
Wisconsin  Arts  Board,  which  is  a  State  agency  founded  in  1973. 

I  am  not  going  to  reiterate  what  has  been  said  here  throughout 
the  morning  in  terms  of  the  successes  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  I  think  that  the  evidence  is  very  clear,  and  the  facts 
are  there  that  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  had  an 
impact  across  this  entire  country.  There  is  no  denying  those  facts. 
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What  I  want  to  do,  though,  is  propose  a  number  of  different 
thoughts  that  we  have  certainly  tossed  around  at  the  Wisconsin 
Arts  Board  and  proposals  that  in  fact  have  been  discussed  earlier 
this  morning. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  proposals  really  need  to  be  looked  at 
as  a  package  of  ideas. 

We  are  in  support  of  the  notion  of  really  creating  a  true  endow- 
ment, where  there  is  money  that  is  distributed  off  of  the  interest 
that  is  earned.  Already,  Texas  has  established  such  an  endowment; 
Missouri  is  doing  the  same  type  of  thing.  They  are  moving  in  this 
direction.  So  that  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this  through  a  Gov- 
ernment program. 

The  mechanism  of  creating  such  an  endowment  is  actually  quite 
easy  and  simple,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  look  at  Texas  and  Mis- 
souri as  examples  of  how  to  go  about  doing  it.  Obviously,  though, 
the  question  and  the  challenge  is  how  do  you  go  about  funding  it. 
And  this  is  where  there  have  been  a  number  of  different  proposals 
that  I  think  have  some  validity  and  need  to  be  looked  at  as  a  com- 
bination. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  that  should  be  set  aside 
as  being  the  sole  source.  There  is  no  way  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  able  to  accomplish  a  $2-$3  billion  goal  of  fund- 
ing such  an  endowment,  and  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  ask  the  private 
sector  to  simply  ante-up  and  provide  some  kind  of  a  matching  pro- 
gram— ^unless  there  is  an  incentive  for  the  private  sector  to  provide 
some  new  money.  Otherwise,  what  the  private  sector  is  going  to  do 
is  simply  take  some  money  that  they  are  already  providing  to  the 
arts  and  give  it  to  the  Endowment.  Basically,  wnat  you  are  doing 
there  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  you  get  no  further  ahead. 

One  of  the  proposals  that  we  have  certainly  supported — and  it  is 
in  my  statement — is  the  notion  of  also  combining  this  from  a  Fed- 
eral standpoint,  private  sector  support,  as  well  as  the  royalties.  I 
think  that  this  would,  as  a  combination  of  items,  provide  some 
funding  that  could  generate  additional  support  over  that  5-  to  7- 
year  period.  These  are  only  three  examples  of  things  that  could  be 
utilized,  and  there  are  others.  Texas  certainly  has  developed  a 
number  of  different  ideas  of  how  to  go  about  funding  such  an  en- 
dowment. 

What  it  does  provide,  though,  is  that  lonjE;evity,  the  continuity, 
which  Mr.  Reeve  spoke  about,  and  getting  oflfof  tne  reliance  on  an- 
nual appropriations  that  we  have  to  go  through  every  year. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  talk  about,  and  this  is  certainly 
something  that  our  Governor  Tommy  Thompson  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  here  to  talk  to  you  about — and  it  is  a  topic  that  he 
has  certainly  discussed  numerous  times  while  he  has  been  here  in 
Washington  the  last  few  months — the  notion  is  to  move  the  money, 
or  at  least  a  good  portion  of  the  money,  to  the  States  and  then 
again  to  the  local  arts  agencies.  Let  the  people,  the  citizens  out  in 
the  States  and  in  these  focal  communities,  determine  the  future  of 
their  communities  and  their  arts.  Empower  these  local  commu- 
nities. We  have  seen  evidence  of  that  across  the  entire  country. 

I  could  not  have  made  that  statement  30  years  ago,  because  we 
did  not  have  State  councils  in  every,  single  State;  we  did  not  have 
the  expansion  of  the  local  arts  agencies  across  entire  States.  The 
landscape  of  this  country  in   terms  of  the  arts   community  has 
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changed,  £ind  we  have  to  respond  to  that  and  keep  up-to-date,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  what  has  happened  across  the  country. 

At  the  State  level,  we  provide  many  different  things.  To  a  great 
extent,  it  is  almost  like  we  are  a  one-stop  shop  for  the  artists  and 
arts  organizations.  They  call  upon  us  to  provide  them  with  numer- 
ous things.  To  a  great  extent,  we  have  changed  the  focus  of  our 
agency  from  being  a  funding  organization  to  a  service  organization 
that  also  does  funding. 

We  have  to  be  experts  on  tax  law,  copyright  law,  board  develop- 
ment, fundraising,  and  all  of  those  kinds  of  things.  The  artists  and 
arts  organizations  do  not  know  who  the  people  are  in  Washington 
in  terms  of  their  service  organizations,  or  at  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  They  know  who  we  are.  They  interact  with  us 
oftentimes.  And  they  are  looking  to  us  to  provide  those  services. 

We  can  also  respond  very  quickly.  As  I  mentioned  in  terms  of  the 
creation  of  our  mission  in  terms  of  service,  that  was  something  that 
basically  happened  over  a  9-month  period  of  review.  If  we  were  to 
receive  more  funds — and  I  am  certainly  speaking  simply  from  the 
Wisconsin  Arts  Board  standpoint — we  would  provide  more,  larger 
grants  to  those  institutions  that  are  already  receiving  support  from 
the  NEA.  We  would  also  increase  support  to  the  organizations  who 
are  not  receiving  support  from  the  NEA,  and  we  would  expand  out 
into  other  areas  of  the  State. 

I  would  be  careful,  though,  if  you  were  to  provide  more  funding 
to  the  States,  to  assure  that  the  States  and  the  State  governments 
do  not  start  cutting  back  on  their  funding  once  the  Federal  moneys 
start  coming  in,  and  sajdng,  "Well,  here  is  our  new  source,"  and 
then  they  start  to  retreat. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  would  caution  and  urge  that  the  State 
agencies  do  not  create  larger  bureaucracies.  We  ofo  not  need  more 
funding  in  terms  of  creating  bigger  and  larger  staffs. 

The  pivotal  thing  I  want  to  talk  about — and  this  is  something 
that  certainly  our  Governor  has  been  very  supportive  of,  and  he 
has  called  this  an  innovative  and  entrepreneurial  program — is 
what  we  call  the  Wisconsin  regranting  program.  What  we  have 
been  able  to  do,  through  some  important  seed  money,  through  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  local  arts  agency  program,  match 
it  at  the  State  level,  and  then  turn  around  and  turn  it  right  back 
out  to  the  local  level,  and  they  have  to  match  it  in  turn. 

So  we  have  been  able  to  take  the  Federal  dollar,  double  it  at  the 
State  level,  turn  it  out  to  the  local  level,  and  have  quadrupled  that 
Federal  dollar.  The  local  people  decide  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  their  money.  It  brings  it  right  back  down  to  the  gprassroots, 
and  it  empowers  those  people. 

We  have  been  able  to  take  just  this  last  year,  our  first  year, 
$112,500,  and  channeled  it  out  to  local  communities.  They  nave 
matched  it  with  new  money,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  we  have  turned 
it  into  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  is  a  small  amount  of  money, 
but  it  has  been  very  pivotal.  This  is  with  new  money  from  the  local 
private  sector  as  well  as  the  public  sector.  Mayors,  city  councils, 
county  executives  have  been  increasing  their  funding  at  the  local 
level  because  they  know  that  there  is  a  State  match  that  is  coming 
in.  There  is  no  mandate  that  exists  there;  there  is  an  incentive. 
And  we  see  in  the  future  that,  quite  frankly,  we  cannot  even  keep 
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up  with  the  local  government  in  terms  of  how  they  are  expanding 
their  funding. 

But  the  most  important  thing,  which  is  exciting,  is  that  we  are 
seeing,  from  Madeline  Island,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Wisconsin 
where,  during  the  winter  months,  150  people  live  there,  to  Amery, 
WI,  where  tnere  are  2,000  people,  that  they  feel  a  sense  of 
empowerment.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  making  the  decisions  at 
that  local  level. 

I  think  the  future  of  this  country,  certainly  for  the  arts  commu- 
nity, is  to  work  with  those  local  communities  and  empower  the 
local  citizens.  That  is  the  future. 

Finally,  I  think  there  is  a  national  role  that  exists,  and  that  is 
for  nationally  significant  projects,  international  exchanges,  cross- 
border  funding.  One  individual  talked  to  me  about  the  notion  of 
interstate  commerce  for  the  arts.  There  is  a  national  role  for  that — 
arts  education,  the  notion  of  touring. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  one  thing.  When  I  was  coming  to  Wash- 
ington yesterday,  I  was  looking  at  the  magazine  in  the  airplane, 
and  there  was  an  article  about  Kohler,  WI  and  the  factory  there. 
These  are  the  people  who  make  the  plumbing,  the  faucets,  the  toi- 
lets, and  all  that.  When  this  plant  was  started  up  100  years  ago, 
and  they  were  bringing  immigrants  over  from  Germany,  the  found- 
ers really  felt  as  though  the  workers  in  the  factory  needed  much 
more.  And  I  saw  this  quote  in  this  magazine,  and  in  the  workers' 
dining  hall,  there  was  a  stained  glass  window,  and  etched  into  it 
were  these  words:  "Life  without  labor  is  guilt.  Labor  without  art  is 
brutality." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Amhaus  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Amhaus. 

In  deference  to  my  brethren  on  the  right,  I  will  vield  my  time  to 
allow  you  to  participate  first,  alternating,  and  take  my  questions 
last. 

So  Senator  DeWine,  please  proceed. 

Senator  DeWene.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  previous  panel  outlined  two  different  mechanisms  of  funding 
the  NEA.  I  know  several  of  you  have  already  comment  on  at  least 
one  of  those  mechanisms,  but  maybe  we  could  start  with  Mr.  Ong. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  heard  the  testimony  and  the  two  different 
ways  that  were  suggested  to  fund  the  NEA. 

Mr.  Ong.  Yes,  I  did. 

Senator  DeWine.  And  they  were  put  forward  not  necessarily  as 
mutually  exclusive,  but  as  two  different  methods. 

Mr.  Ong.  I  would  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Williams  as  far  as 
Mr.  Reeve's  idea.  I  simply  do  not  think  the  math  works.  I  was 
doing  it  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  while  he  was  talking,  and  I 
think  $3  or  $4  billion  is  about  what  you  would  need,  really,  to  sus- 
tain the  level  of  Federal  support  on  a  foundation  basis  that  is  cur- 
rently in  place.  So  that  does  not  strike  me  as  a  very  feasible 
scheme. 

The  idea  about  an  auction  of  extended  copyrights  is  novel  to  me; 
I  was  not  familiar  with  Senator  Dodd's  proposal.  That  may  have 
some  merit.  It  gets  into  the  realm  of  property  rights.  I  am  not 
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enough  of  a  lawyer  anymore  to  say  whether  that  works  or  not  in 
terms  of  private  property,  but  it  is  probably  something  worth  ex- 
ploring. 

I  think  the  idea  of  the  Congress  in  the  current  circumstances 
even  over  a  period  of  years,  establishing  a  $4  billion  endowment  for 
the  arts,  while  it  might  be  an  attractive  thing  to  do,  does  not  strike 
me  as  feasible. 

Senator  DeWine.  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  two  points.  One,  I  agree  with  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Ong  has  reached.  I  think  the  idea  of  establishing  a  funded 
endowment  is  not  realistic,  is  not  achievable.  There  is  not  that  kind 
of  money  around,  and  to  the  extent  there  might  be  any  portion  of 
that,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  diversion  of  existing  contribu- 
tions to  culture.  I  do  not  see  that  the  private  sector  has  the  capac- 
ity, and  certainly  the  foundation  world  does  not,  to  increase  its 
level  of  funding  in  that  area. 

As  to  the  copyright  question,  I  have  several  thoughts.  One  is  that 
it  does  take  private  property  in  an  interesting  way,  and  I  am  not 
sure  how  to  come  down  on  that  issue;  I  have  not  really  thought 
about  it.  I  have  no  sense  of  how  much  money  might  be  derived 
from  it. 

But  I  have  two  other  observations.  One,  my  former  agency  has 
been  arguing  that  it  ought  to  keep  the  fees  it  raises  to  fund  itself, 
and  the  Cong^ress  is  saying  no,  because  they  want  the  appropria- 
tion process  to  work;  they  want  to  be  able  to  have  oversight  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  and  they  want  us  to  come  back  to  them  for  the 
money. 

Here,  we  are  talking  about  something  totally  different,  and 
frankly,  my  underlying  premise  here  is  that  I  feel  there  is  a  na- 
tional purpose  to  be  served  here,  that  we  have  a  common  culture, 
and  we  ought  to  be  working  toward  it,  and  we  ought  to  be  enhanc- 
ing that  and  spreading  it  throughout  the  country  and  inculcating 
it  into  our  young  people.  I  think  that  that  is  a  legitimate  Federal 
role. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  issues  raised  in  the  process,  I  think 
that  that  is  a  legitimate  oversight  function  of  Congress,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  to  change  from  that.  So  the  onlv  logic  that  I  can 
come  up  with  is  that,  well,  it  is  a  way  to  relieve  the  Federal  budg- 
et, but  I  say  that  that  is  pretty  inconsequential  when  it  comes 
down  to  that,  and  I  have  not  found  any  other  mechanism  that  I 
could  propose  that  would  do  that  effectively — plus  the  fact  that 
what  happens  over  time  is  that  it  gets  absorbed;  it  gets  supplanted. 
I  have  seen  that  happen  in  the  congressional  process  more  than 
once,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  have. 

Senator  DeWine.  Mr.  Gurin? 

Mr.  Gurin.  Senator,  we  measure  our  progress  based  on  return  on 
investment  or  return  on  assets  invested  in  the  business,  and  if  you 
look  at  the  performing  arts,  including  the  visual  arts  community, 
I  can  tell  you  specifically  about  our  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  in 
fact  industry  and  business  are  now  supporting  the  arts  to  the  tune 
of  5  percent  of  their  total  cost  of  operation.  And  as  one  whose  com- 
pany, philosophically,  buys  into  supporting  the  arts,  and  we 
through  our  philanthropic  support  do  everything  we  can  to  encour- 
age that  amongst  others  in  our  community,  as  these  two  gentlemen 
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have  indicated,  we  are  sort  of  at  the  end  of  our  tether  in  terms  of 
generating  private  funding  for  arts  activities  in  our  community. 

I  support  what  Harold  and  John  said  about  the  magnitude  of  this 
process  of  creating  a  separate  endowment  as  a  freestanding  effort. 

The  point  I  really  want  to  make  is  that  I  do  not  think  private 
industry  is  a  solution  to  this  gap  in  funding  that  clearly  exists  be- 
tween the  not-for-profit  cultural  institutions  of  this  country  and 
what  we  are  able  to  provide  from  Washington  or  the  State  or  local 
level. 

Senator  DeWine.  So  the  copyright — do  you  want  to  address  that? 

Mr.  GURIN.  It  is  a  separate  issue,  but  in  that  context,  I  am  not 
an  attorney,  and  I  do  not  understand  the  proposal,  so  I  really  do 
not  have  any  further  comment  on  it  except  that  I  am  a  free  enter- 
prise independent  businessman,  and  if  I  have  built  my  equity  and 
my  ownership  in  an  equity  to  a  point  where  it  has  some  real  value 
in  the  marketplace,  I  find  that  a  difficult  proposition  to  think 
about. 

Senator  DeWine.  Mr.  Amhaus? 

Mr.  Amhaus.  As  I  said  in  my  testimony,  I  think  what  you  have 
to  do  is  not  look  at  each  one  as  separate  and  exclusive — that  we 
can  only  do  it  through  Federal  support,  through  private  support.  I 
think  you  have  to  look  at  all  of  those,  as  well  as  the  copyright  law. 
And  I  believe  there  are  others,  and  certain  in  Texas,  we  have 
looked  at  other  proposals  of  how  to  go  about  this  in  terms  of  reach- 
ing that  level  of  support.  I  think  it  is  something  that  should  be  laid 
on  the  table  for  discussion  and  review  and  to  really  look  at  how 
much  funds  could  be  generated  from  the  copyright  law.  We  may 
very  well  be  very  surprised  by  that. 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Williams,  some  would  argue  that  the  Government  ought  not 
place  its  imprimatur  on  art.  Do  you  think  that  the  Endowment  is 
more  a  dictator  of  the  arts,  or  is  more  like  a  private  patron? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Senator  Pell,  I  am  not  sure  it  is  either  one, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  a  dictator.  In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  the  Endowment  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  force 
for  the  democratization  of  the  arts  in  this  country.  And  the  proof 
of  that,  you  can  find  every  day  in  the  cities  and  hamlets  all  around 
the  country. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  at  least  40  of  the  States  are  not 
direct  beneficiaries,  to  a  heavy  degree,  of  the  kind  of  corporate  and 
foundation  funding,  and  it  is  really  the  Endowment  itself  that  has 
stimulated  and  encouraged  and  in  a  sense,  in  many  ways,  makes 
possible  the  arts  that  occur  and  the  art  activities  in  the  other  40 
States. 

Senator  Pell.  Isn't  great  art  really  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  what  seems  great  art  to  one  person  can  seem  an  abomination 
to  another;  how  do  you  resolve  that  question  when  it  comes  to  the 
grants  that  you  make?  Of  course,  I  realize  that  you  have  made 
more  grants  than  any  other  private  foundation,  so  your  role  is  more 
important,  really,  than  that  of  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  art  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
but  good  art  has  a  way  of  surviving,  and  bad  art  has  a  way  of  dis- 
appearing unless  one  promotes  it,  by  criticism  or  otherwise. 

But  let  me  put  that  in  perspective,  thinking  back  to  Mr.  Reeve's 
testimony  this  morning.  I  do  not  have  the  aggregate  number,  but 
I  can  go  State  by  State  with  the  members  of  this  committee  and 
point  out  that  anywhere  from  2  to  5  percent  of  the  funding  received 
in  their  States  went  to  artists  as  contrasted  to  arts  organizations. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  keep  this  in  perspective,  because  we  are  not 
talking  as  a  primary  function  of  the  Endowment — I  am  not  saying 
it  is  not  a  worthy  function — ^but  it  is  not  a  primary  function  and 
activity  of  the  Endowment  to  support  artists.  Most  of  the  effort  and 
most  of  the  money  goes  to  supporting  arts  organizations,  in  large 
and  small  communities  throughout  the  50  States,  and  of  course, 
supporting  arts  education — where,  I  might  say  editorially,  I  wish 
they  spent  more  money,  because  I  think  we  have  got  to  build  the 
future  patrons  as  well  as  building  the  cultural  underpinnings  of 
this  country. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Amhaus  if  he  would  concur 
in  the  fact  that  2  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  through  the  State  struc- 
tures go  to  the  artist  directly,  and  the  other  95  percent  goes  to  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Amhaus.  We  actually  probably  give  at  the  State  level  more 
than  that — I  would  say  that  around  the  10  percent  level  of  our 
funds  go  through  a  variety  of  different  programs  to  individual  art- 
ists, and  that  includes  folk  artists,  through  arts  and  education,  di- 
rect grants  for  projects  that  they  may  be  doing.  So  there  are  a  vari- 
ety of  different  mechanisms. 

I  think  certainly  at  the  State  level,  there  may  be  additional  sup- 
port going  out  there.  The  vast  majority  of  the  funds  go  to  arts  orga- 
nizations, though. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Ashcrofl? 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  not  address  this  to  anyone  in  particular,  but  I  am  intrigued 
by  the  copyright  potential.  You  have  indicated,  at  least  several  of 
you,  that  there  may  be  some  private  property  rights  involved.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  public  property 
right,  when  these  items  go  into  the  public  domain,  that  would  be 
privatized,  and  then  you  would  have  a  tax  on  performers  who 
choose  to  use  what  they  could  otherwise  use  because  it  was  public, 
and  you  would  tax  those  performers  in  order  to  fund  the  arts. 

Is  that  the  way  you  understand  the  proposal? 

Mr.  Ong.  That  was  not  exactly  the  way  I  understood  it.  My  un- 
derstanding was  that  at  the  end  of  whatever  the  copyright  period 
would  be,  the  Congress,  by  statute,  would  extend  the  private  own- 
ership rights  in  the  copyright  for  a  period  of  I  think  it  was  20 
years,  and  that  right  would  then  be  auctioned  off  to  another  pri- 
vate party. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  So  they  would  take  what  would  otherwise  be- 
come public  property  and  make  it  private  property  again? 
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Mr.  Ong.  And  make  it  private,  yes.  So  whether  that  becomes  a 
tax,  or  whether  that  really  transfers  to  private  ownership,  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  AsHCROFT.  But  someone  has  to  pay  to  use  that,  when 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  to  pay  to  use  it.  It  is  sort  of  like 
taxing  the  users  on  that.  And  it  may  be  appropriate.  I  think  the 
idea  is  interesting  because  it  would  be  a  tax  on  artists  to  support 
art. 

Mr.  Ong.  Senator,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing idea.  My  comment  was  simply  that,  being  a  novel  idea  to  me, 
it  did  strike  me  that  there  was  an  issue  there  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate property  rights.  But  it  may  well  be  that  such  a  proposal  could 
be  crafted 

Senator  Ashcroft.  It  would  be  the  creation  of  a  private  property 
right  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  public  property  right,  and 
that  is  when  things  go  into  the  public  domain 

Mr.  Ong.  Correct.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Now,  people  who  use  the  public  domain  ma- 
terial— are  any  of  you  familiar  with  them?  Are  they  the  beginning 
artists,  or  otherwise;  do  you  know?  I  just  wonder  who  we  would  be 
taxing.  Are  we  taxing  the  poorest  and  the  people  who  are  coming 
into  the  arts  profession,  or  would  we  be  taxing  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Amhaus.  Well,  I  would  honestly  say  that  I  think  you  are 
going  to  hit  a  variety  of  groups.  You  are  going  to  hit  some  of  the 
large,  established  organizations,  and  you  are  going  to  hit  some  of 
the  smaller  organizations  as  well.  And  that  would  be  an  additional 
source  of  funds  that  they  would  have  to  pay  as  a  royalty  that  now 
are  in  the  public  domain. 

I  would  say  that  you  would  also  want  to  look,  naturally,  at  the 
commercial  entertainment  field  as  a  source  of  funds  toward  this, 
because  this  field  is  really  the  recipient  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment that  is  occurring  in  the  nonprofit  sector. 

I  know  of  a  number  of  individuals — one,  in  fact,  who  is  up  for  an 
Academy  Award  for  best  supporting  actor  started  out  with  the 
Steppenwolf  Theater  in  Chicago,  the  nonprofit  community,  and  is 
now  up  for  a  best  supporting  actor  award.  That  level  up  there,  the 
commercial  entertainment  field,  needs  the  support  at  the  research 
and  development  end. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  What  percentage  of  people  in  the  arts  in  the 
country  are  beneficiaries  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 
do  any  of  you  know  just  how  much  of  the  artistic  expression  in 
America  relies  on  it?  I  mean,  before  1965,  none  of  it  did,  because 
we  were  artistically  impoverished  prior  to  1965  because  we  did  not 
have  a  National  Endowment,  so  we  must  not  have  had  any  art. 

Mr.  Amhaus.  I  think  the  question  is — and  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
expanded — not  necessarily  directly  supported — and  it  is  still  quite 
a  large  number,  and  I  would  not  know  the  exact  number.  But  the 
important  thing  is  that  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
spurred  so  many  other  things — ^funding  from  the  State  level,  fund- 
ing from  the  local  arts  agencies,  as  well  as  funding  from  the  private 
sector.  When  you  start  adding  in  all  those  things,  you  are  getting 
quite  a  magnitude  of  people  who  have  been  touched  by  that  little 
bit  of  seed  money. 
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Senator  Ashcroft.  How  much  art  is  commercial  in  the  country 
are  compared  to  noncommercial?  I  mean,  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
people  using  Crayolas — and  incidentally,  you  make  the  best-tasting 
crayons;  I  remember  that  from  my  childhood.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GURIN.  We  would  recommend  them  for  other  purposes. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  I  understand.  But  how  much  art  in  the  coun- 
try is  commercial,  and  how  much  is  art  for  the  sake  of  expression, 
without  commerce? 

Mr.  Ong.  I  think  the  answer  to  that.  Senator,  varies,  obviously, 
but  the  entire  not-for-profit  arts  sector  would  include  all  of  the 
S3mriphony  orchestras  in  the  country,  all  of  the  opera  companies 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Yes,  but  that  is  commercial;  I  mean,  people 
are  making  their  living  doing  it. 

Mr.  Ong.  I  misunderstood  your  question  then.  Those  are  not-for- 
profit  arts  institutions.  They  are  supported  by  earned  income,  yes, 
but  only  as  to  about  half  of  their  requirements. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  I  take  it  the  Getty  Trust,  for  instance,  is  not- 
for-profit. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Do  you  disclose  how  much  money  is  in  the 
Trust  now? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  How  much  is  in  the  Getty  Trust? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  endowment  is  about  $3.6  billion. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Is  that  the  organization  that  was  written  up 
in  Megatrends  2000? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  identify  it  that  way. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Well,  the  Megatrends  book  indicated  that  the 
J.  Paul  Gretty  Art  Museum  Center  was  required  to  spend  about 
$2.4  million  a  week  on  acquisitions  and  programs  as  long  ago  as 
1986,  to  avoid  being  taxed.  Was  that  improper  or 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  an  erroneous  statement.  It  was  erro- 
neous then,  and  it  would  be  now  as  well. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  The  prmection  in 
Megatrends  was  that  they  would  be  required  to  spend  $2  million 
a  day,  which  would  be  more  than  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  by  the  year  2000.  If  we  could  get  that  money  to  solve  the  na- 
tional debt,  we  would  be  better  off. 

You  mentioned  that  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  pro- 
vides the  only  exposure  to  the  arts  for  many  of  the  schoolchildren, 
Mr.  Williams.  Can  you  tell  me  more  about  tnat,  and  what  program 
that  is  in,  because  I  see  art  all  around  me  in  society,  and  I  guess 
I  have  not  linked  it  all  up  to  the  National  Endowment. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  that  the  whole 
pattern  in  K-12  education,  up  until  recently,  has  been  that  the  arts 
have  not  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  as  budgets 
have  been  cut,  as  school  districts  have  felt  their  pressures,  one  of 
the  first  areas  to  be  cut  was  the  art  specialists,  the  art  instructors. 
Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  art  was  totally  left  out  of  the  schools, 
but  it  has  been  perceived  in  recent  years,  at  least,  almost  as  a  form 
of  recess  rather  than  having  any  substantive  merit  to  it,  rather 
than  it  being  recognized  as  an  area  of  individual  and  cultural  de- 
velopment that  is  every  bit  as  important  as  many  other  subjects. 
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Senator  AsHCROFT.  I  believe  in  your  remarks  you  said  that  the 
free  market  is  not  a  good  arbiter  of  art  and  culture. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Senator  AsHCROFT.  The  market  would  be  the  public,  overall,  I 
guess? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  And  the  public  does  not,  I  gfuess,  have  the 
right  training — is  that  your  point — to  make  good  judgments  about 
art,  and  it  should  be  removed  to  an  elite  group  of  some  kind  that 
would  tell  the  public  what  is  good  for  them  and  what  is  not  good 
for  them — maybe  like  the  Congress  or  something? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  no.  No,  Senator  Ashcroft,  I  do  not  mean  that 
at  all.  What  I  mean  by  that — ^and  maybe  television  is  the  medium 
to  look  at,  and  look  at  the  art  and  culture  that  is  delivered  today 
on  commercial  television — -that  is  the  marketplace  at  work.  And 
this  is  not  to  say  that — ^and  it  has  been  demonstrated  throughout 
the  country  that  when  art  is  available  and  is  made  available 
through  subsidization,  in  effect,  it  is  then  patronized;  there  is  an 
interest,  and  there  is  a  desire  for  it. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Well,  television  has  a  wide  variety — I  mean, 
lots  of  homes  have  50  or  60  channels  now,  including  very  interest- 
ing channels  to  me,  like  the  Discovery  Channel,  that  do  things  not 
only  artistically — ^but  you  still  leave  the  market  to  operate  in  that 
setting,  and  the  market  does  operate  in  that  setting,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  public  seems  to  be  an  arbiter  of  value  there  because 
it  supports  it;  it  is  privately  generated  and  funded. 

So  I  do  not  think  television  tells  us  that  the  public  cannot  have 
good  taste.  I  think  television  shows  us  that  there  are  privately  sup- 
ported channels  of  good  taste  available. 

Mr.  WiLLL\MS.  Tnat  is  right,  but  they  are  not  available  at  no 
cost;  they  are  not  available  the  way  the  broadcast  market  is  avail- 
able, number  one.  No.  2,  when  they  are  available  on  cable,  there 
is  an  extra  charge.  The  fact  that  Discovery  is  available  does  not  tell 
me  anything  about  what  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
willing  to  pay  and  can  afford  to  pay  the  extra  money  that  is  called 
for. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Well,  it  does  tell  you  that  a  number  of  citi- 
zens are  willing  to  pay  for  it — otherwise,  they  would  not  buy  the 
cable  system. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  So  I  think  it  says  that  the  public  has  some 
ability  to  make  judgments.  And  I  think  one  of  the  big  challenges 
for  us  here  is  to  decide  to  what  degree  the  public  will  participate 
through  the  marketplace  in  sponsoring  and  supporting  art. 

Those  are  all  my  questions. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Senator  Ashcroft. 

I  think,  Mr.  Williams,  we  nave  an  answer  to  all  of  our  problems. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  write  a  check  to  the  Endowment;  you  have 
got  the  $3.6  billion  we  want.  [Laughter.] 

Seriously,  I  do  deeply  appreciate  your  testimony,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  in  response  to  Senator  Ashcroft's  questions 
that  we  have  cable,  and  we  do  pay  extra  for  the  Discovery  Channel, 
the  Learning  Channel,  and  so  on,  but  then  it  becomes  a  question 
first  of  can  you  afford  the  cable,  and  then  do  you  have  enough  to 
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afford  the  luxury  of  the  channels  that  really  give  you  the  kind  of 
education  you  need. 

One  of  our  big  problems  right  now  is  that  our  kids  are  watching 
television  on  the  average  of  5  hours  a  night,  and  we  have  some  of 
the  worst  records  in  education  in  the  world,  and  we  wonder  why. 
They  spend  their  time  watching  art  in  somebody's  mind,  but  not  as 
far  as  education  goes.  So  I  have  a  serious  question  about  whether 
the  people  who  really  need  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  arts 
that  they  would  get  with  the  help  of  the  Endowment. 

At  least  it  is  my  understanding,  having  seen  the  programs  in  the 
various  States,  the  artist-in-residence  programs  and  so  on,  that 
without  those  which  come  from  the  Endowment,  there  would  not 
be  the  availability  or  the  understanding  that  young  people  can  get 
who  do  not  have  the  resources  to  get  it  otherwise. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  comment  on  that,  any  of  you. 

Yes,  Mr.  Gurin? 

Mr.  GuRiN,  Less  than  half  of  the  elementary  schools  in  this  coun- 
try now  have  a  visual  arts  teacher  left.  I  think  something  on  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  six  out  of  ten  have  some  music  instruction 
left.  And  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  really  headed  south, 
and  in  some  places,  they  have  seen  the  light,  and  added  instruction 
in  these  important  subjects. 

But  to  Senator  Ashcroft's  question  about  the  impact  of  the  NEA 
in  the  classroom,  the  arts  and  education  program  at  the  National 
Endowment  has  a  very  modest  budget.  Out  of  $167  million,  I  think 
the  arts  and  education  piece  is  about  $6  million,  and  if  you  spread 
that  around  the  16,000  schools,  it  does  not  go  very  far.  But  what 
it  does  do,  Senator,  is  it  leverages  up  partnerships  at  the  local  and 
State  level  which  I  can  attest  to.  We  see  it  all  over  the  country. 
And  I  just  reached  into  my  briefcase  to  reach  a  publication  called 
"Part  of  the  Solution:  Creative  Alternatives  for  Youth,"  which  you 
may  be  interested  in.  There  are  a  number  of  stories  in  here.  This 
one  happens  to  be  about  South  Carolina's  ABC  Project,  which  was 
funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  South  Caro- 
lina Arts  Commission,  and  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. What  it  does  is  it  really  integrates  arts  back  into  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  elementary  school  classroom. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  in  my  prepared  remarks.  Sen- 
ator, was  that  it  is  this  kind  of  leadership,  and  enlightened  leader- 
ship, I  think,  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  with  a 
little  bit  of  seed  money,  that  can  leverage  partnerships  up  on  a  va- 
riety of  levels  at  the  State  and  local  level.  It  is  making  a  difference 
out  there,  and  it  is  the  only  initiative  we  have  that  enables  us  to 
go  back  into  the  community  and  combine  and  partner  up  with 
other  organizations  such  as  the  local  arts  agencies,  to  try  to  bring 
the  arts,  the  humanities,  back  into  the  classroom. 

It  is  working  in  some  places,  and  there  are  some  great  case  stud- 
ies on  how  this  is  working.  In  South  and  North  Carolina,  for  exam- 
ple, they  are  beginning  now  to  add  visual  arts  and  performing  arts 
teachers  back  into  the  educational  staff.  We  think  that  that  is  good 
news. 

Mr.  Amhaus.  I  would  like  to  comment. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes,  Mr.  Amhaus. 
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Mr.  Amhaus.  When  I  travel  around  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  it  is 
amazing  to  see  what  is  occurring,  in  small,  little  communities.  It 
is  a  little  bit  of  money,  and  it  is  amazing  what  can  occur  in  the 
rural  community.  They  can  take  $1,000,  and  it  is  like  gold  to  them; 
they  have  hit  the  jackpot.  They  string  it  out,  and  they  string  it  out, 
because  there  is  a  lot  of  volunteerism  and  a  lot  of  effort  out  there. 

Last  year,  we  were  involved  with  one  organization  located  in 
Solon  Springs,  WI,  population  556.  It  is  just  south  of  Duluth-Supe- 
rior.  They  wanted  to  develop  an  outdoor  amphitheater,  and  they 
came  to  us  to  find  out  how  to  go  about  it.  It  was  part  of  a  rural 
development  that  they  were  looking  at  doing. 

We  gave  them  a  lot  of  advice,  a  lot  of  counsel.  We  gave  them 
other  people  to  talk  to,  and  we  gave  them  $5,000  so  that  they  could 
bring  the  Duluth-Superior  symphony  orchestra  to  come  and  per- 
form three  times  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  they  had 
another  concert  also. 

I  was  there  the  first  night  when  they  opened  this  facility,  and 
what  they  did  was  they  went  out  to  the  county  park  and  cut  down 
trees  to  make  this  outdoor  amphitheater  out  of  the  lumber  from  the 
park.  Opening  night,  there  were  1,200  people  at  this  performance, 
many  of  whom  had  never  had  the  opportunity  to  experience  classi- 
cal music.  They  were  sitting  up  in  the  trees,  and  they  were  in  their 
lawn  chairs. 

And  as  I  was  driving  out  of  this  park,  there  is  not  too  much  there 
in  Solon  Springs  in  terms  of  food  establishment — there  was  a  Dairy 
Queen  just  as  you  are  leaving.  And  I  envisioned  this  poor  person 
there  on  a  tj^jical  Saturday  night,  when  it  is  fairly  slow,  and  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  thousand  people  are  descending  on  them  and  saying, 
"Let's  go  to  Dairy  Queen."  That  is  what  economic  impact  is.  And 
I  think  the  next  week,  they  probably  hired  a  few  more  people  to 
deal  with  the  onslaught  of  all  these  people.  It  was  a  little  bit  of 
money.  It  was  a  lot  of  support,  a  lot  of  phone  calls,  a  lot  of  encour- 
agement, a  lot  of  saying,  'Tou  are  doing  the  right  thing;  keep  it  up, 
keep  it  up."  And  now  they  have  something,  and  they  are  expanding 
even  this  summer.  It  is  a  lot  of  volunteers,  but  it  is  that  seed  that 
is  very  helpful. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Any  other  questions?  Senator  DeWine? 

Senator  DeWine.  Could  I  just  make  one  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  light  of  the  discussion  about  the  copyright — and  this  is  not 
my  bill,  and  I  should  not  speak  for  Senator  Dodd,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to — ^but  maybe  I  could  just  add  one  more  dimension  to  the  de- 
bate. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  debate  originally  began  with  the 
fact  that  there  were  people  who  believed  that  the  United  States 
should  keep  up  with  what  most  Western  European  countries  are 
doing,  which  is  to  extend  the  copyright  an  additional  20  years;  that 
we  are  actually  20  years  behind  in  the  copyright. 

Normally,  if  Congress  would  do  that,  that  money,  of  course, 
would  go  to  whomever  holds  the  copyright,  whomever  has  the  in- 
terest in  the  copyright.  My  imderstanding  of  the  proposal  is  that 
instead  of  doing  that,  which  would  be  the  traditional,  or  historical, 
normal  way  of  doing  it 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Just  to  correct  you,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
proposal.  They  ran  into  a  huge  storm  on  that  issue. 

Senator  DeWe^.  Right.  I  was  getting  to  the  historical  change. 

Senator  Jeffords.  OK. 

Senator  DeWine.  But  the  genesis  of  this  debate — ^my  only  point 
is  that  it  was  not  that  we  were  taking  it  from  the  pimlic  domain 
necessarily.  Originally,  the  idea  was  to  extend  it,  and  it  would  nor- 
mally go  to  the  copyright  owner.  And  then  the  debate  went  that, 
well,  maybe  you  could  take  that  additional  money  and  use  a  por- 
tion of  it  or  some  of  it. 

So  those  are  the  different  options,  and  I  am  not  in  any  way  at- 
tempting to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  debate  is  at  this  precise 
moment,  or  who  has  what  bill,  or  what  bill  is  going  to  move,  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  any  idea. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  DeWine.  Sure. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  If  it  is  in  the  public  domain,  and  you  are 
going  to  take  it  out  of  the  public  domain — it  currently  is  in  the  pub- 
lic domain.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  an  arena  which  is 
now  in  the  public  domain  and  would  be.  I  think  that  is  the  fact  of 
what  would  be  happening,  whether  they  had  earlier  thought  that 
they  would  divert  it  or  provide  it  for  private  use,  or  now  public  use, 
but  it  is  now  something  that  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  and 
to  the  arts  community,  especially  young  artists. 

Senator  Jeffords,  It  is  not  now;  it  belongs  to  the  family  or  to 
whomever  owns  the  copyright. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Ailer  the  expiration  of  the  copyright,  it  is  in 
the  public  domain. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Right. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  changing  the 
law  about  what  is  the  public  right  to  make  it  either  a  private  right 
on  a  continuing  basis,  as  you  say  the  genesis  originally  was,  or  a 
private  right  to  be  auctioned  oft,  the  proceeds  of  the  auction  of 
which  to  go  to  the  artist. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Right. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  But  once  it  is  auctioned  off,  they  will  con- 
tinue charging  royalties,  and  when  they  do,  they  will  charge  them 
to  the  artists  who  perform  them. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  is  correct,  for  an  extended  length  of 
time,  not  indefinitely — -just  to  make  sure  we  understand. 

Any  other  questions? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much  for  very,  very  interest- 
ing testimony.  We  appreciate  all  the  work  you  are  doing  out  there 
and  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  help  this  country  and  its 
arts.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 

The  third  and  last  panel  will  consist  of  Mr.  Leonard  Garment, 
Dr.  Laurence  Jarvik,  and  Dr.  Charles  Clotfelter. 

For  your  information,  it  is  my  intention  to  continue  right  on 
through  until  the  third  panel  has  concluded;  there  will  be  no  break 
for  lunch  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Leonard  Garment  served  as  special  consultant  and  acting 
counsel  to  President  Nixon  and  as  assistant  to  President  Ford. 
More  recently,  he  served  as  co-chair  of  the  Independent  Commis- 
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sion,  a  special  panel  set  up  by  Congress  in   1990  to  review  the 
grant-making  procedures  for  the  NEA. 

Mr.  Garment,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us.  Please  go 
right  ahead.  We  will  turn  the  light  on,  but  if  you  need  a  little  bit 
of  extra  time,  go  right  ahead,  please. 

STATEMENTS  OF  LEONARD  GARMENT,  PARTNER,  MUDGE, 
ROSE,  GUTHRIE,  ALEXANDER  &  FERDON,  AND  CO-CHAIR, 
INDEPENDENT  COMMISSION  ON  THE  ARTS,  WASHINGTON, 
DC;  LAURENCE  JARVIK,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  POPULAR  CULTURE;  AND  CHARLES  T. 
CLOTFELTER,  PROFESSOR  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY,  DUKE  UNI- 
VERSITY, DURHAM,  NC 

Mr.  Garment.  Thanks  very  much,  Senator. 

My  statement  is  one  that  I  prepared  fairly  carefully,  because  it 
represents  something  of  a  change  after  25  years  of  thinking  about 
and  talking  about  the  arts,  and  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  who  is  a  long  and  dear 
friend  of  mine,  will  understand  that  I  have  thought  through  these 
proposals  very  carefully,  and  I  know  it  will  not  impair  our  friend- 
ship— much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Garment.  Gentlemen,  I  know  you  are  not  here  today  to  lis- 
ten to  me  argue  that  the  arts  and  humanities  are  worthwhile  en- 
terprises. That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  self-evident.  The  issues  before 
this  committee  are  more  concrete — ^first,  should  the  Endowments, 
in  which  I  include  the  Museum  Services  Institute,  be  continued  in 
their  present  form,  or  in  any  form;  second,  are  there  structural 
modifications  that  can  bridge  the  differences  between  the  support- 
ers and  critics  of  the  Endowments? 

Now,  these  are  not  new  questions  in  Washington.  In  fact,  they 
appear  as  regularly  as  our  local  7-year  cycle  of  cicadas,  only  more 
often.  As  each  appropriation  or  reauthorization  time  rolls  around, 
the  hills  and  the  local  and  national  media,  for  that  matter,  are 
alive  with  the  sound  of  the  same  mind-numbingly  repetitious  argu- 
ments, pro  and  con. 

This  time,  the  debate  is  essentially  the  same,  but  the  Congress 
is  different,  and  therefore,  the  outcome  may  be  different,  perhaps 
including  the  demise  of  the  Endowment  altogether.  I  consider  this 
prospect  extremely  disappointing,  for  the  Endowments  have  served 
a  useful  national  purpose,  and  since  their  creation  in  1965,  they 
have  sustained  many  of  the  Nation's  most  valuable  cultural  activi- 
ties. 

But  I  have  serious  doubts  that  the  old  arguments  can  work  their 
magic  and  save  the  Endowments  for  very  long.  One  reason  is  the 
shift  in  power  in  Washington.  Another  is  the  change  over  the  years 
in  the  Endowments  themselves. 

These  organizations  have  been  repeatedly  battered  by  their  en- 
emies on  the  right  and  by  opponents  of  traditional  values  on  the 
left.  The  assaults  and  the  attempts  to  cope  with  them  have  gradu- 
ally eroded  the  core  identity,  indeed  the  legitimacy,  that  the  found- 
ers of  the  Endowments  tried  to  g^ve  them. 

The  Endowments  were  meant  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  na- 
tional cultural  excellence;  yet  over  time,  they  have  become  a  mish- 
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mash  of  the  best,  the  worst,  and  mostly  the  safely  mediocre,  an- 
other entitlement  program  with  something  for  everyone,  an  expres- 
sion of  pseudo-populism  that  seeks  to  survive  by  leveling  standards 
rather  than  elevating  them. 

This,  I  emphasize,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  current  chairmen  of  the 
Endowments.  There  is  a  long  history  here.  Jane  Alexander  and 
Sheldon  Hackney  have  been  exceptionally  able  stewards  of  the  im- 
possible, exercising  skill  and  courage  in  trying  to  guide  their  orga- 
nizations through  the  treacherous  politics  of  culture. 

Unlike  them,  I  have  no  operational  responsibility  for  the  Endow- 
ments; I  have  no  operational  responsibility  for  anything  in  the  arts. 
I  have  nothing  at  stake,  except  25  years  of  happy  associations.  So 
I  can  say  just  what  I  think,  which  is  that  the  Endowments  need 
a  dramatic  last  chance  to  break  free  of  the  stalemate  that  is  drag- 
ging them  to  their  death. 

My  suggestion  is  a  structural  idea  that  was,  fittingly  enough, 
prompted  Dy  Speaker  Gingrich  himself  when  he  publicly  declared 
that  even  while  budget  cutting  across-the-board,  he  would  give 
more  Federal  money  to  great  cultural  institutions  like  the  Smithso- 
nian museums,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  and  like  organizations.  He  recognized  that  these  institutions 
deserve  support  because  they  are  truly  world-class — national  treas- 
ures, in  fact.  He  also  expressed  his  desire  to  find  a  way  to  help  es- 
tablished local  institutions,  like  his  own  Atlanta  Ballet,  which  is  a 
fine  regional  ballet  company. 

Now,  instead  of  doing  away  with  the  Endowments,  Congress 
could  restructure  them  to  maximize  their  chances  of  becoming  a 
world-class  institution.  This  restructuring  would  aim  to  return  the 
Endowments  to  their  original  mission  of  supplying  support  for  ar- 
tistic and  humanistic  excellence. 

The  restructuring  could  take  a  number  of  forms,  but  the  more 
straightforward,  the  better.  To  begin,  the  two  Endowments  could  be 
merged,  and  their  budgets  combined,  with  a  very  large  savings  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  in  avoiding  redundant  administrative 
structures  and  the  like.  They  could  be  renamed  something  like, 
simply,  "the  National  Endowment."  This  Endowment  would  have  a 
chairman  and  two  deputies,  one  for  the  arts  and  one  for  the  hu- 
manities, all  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Endowment  would  also  have  a  council  created  by  a  shared 
appointment  process — say,  five  members  named  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  five  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  five  by  the 
President,  and  five  by  the  chairman  of  the  Endowment.  The  En- 
dowment's legislation  would  require  that  the  council  members  be 
men  and  women  of  national  standing  in  their  fields;  they  too  would 
be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

The  coimcil  would  make  grant  recommendations  to  the  chairman 
and  his  or  her  deputy  chairman,  whose  decisions  would  be  final 
and  nonreviewable. 

The  new  Endowment's  major  function  would  be  the  support  of  in- 
stitutions. It  would  be  authorized  to  support  only  institutions  of  na- 
tional standing  that  are  devoted  to  the  collection,  preservation,  per- 
formance, display  and  dissemination  of  artistic  and  humanistic 
work  of  recognized  quality  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 
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The  council  would  have  to  determine  that  each  institution  had  at- 
tained the  national  stature  needed  to  quality  it  for  Federal  support. 

Determinations  like  this,  Senator  Jeffords,  as  you  well  know,  go 
on  in  Grovernment  every  day.  One  model  is  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, which  chooses  sites  for  development  and  maintenance  accord- 
ing to  congressional  criteria  and  expert  evaluation. 

The  rest  of  the  National  Endowment's  appropriation  would  be  al- 
located by  Federal  block  grant  formulas  to  States,  cities  and  local 
subdivisions.  These  grants  could  be  used  for  two  purposes.  First, 
they  could  fund  local  cultural  institutions  that  play  the  same  role 
in  their  communities  that  the  great  national  cultural  institutions 
play  in  the  life  of  the  country.  Second,  they  could  fund  the  use  of 
the  arts  in  the  public  education  of  schoolchildren. 

If  the  Endowments  are  reorganized  in  this  way,  the  legislation 
and  its  history  should  make  several  things  clear.  First,  they  should 
specify  that  tne  organizations  getting  direct  Federal  support  shall 
be  limited  to  recognized  national  institutions,  promoting  the  arts 
and  humanities,  institutions  which,  along  with  their  activities,  are 
essentially  irreplaceable  and  constitute  the  Nation's  cultural  pat- 
rimony. 

Next,  it  should  be  clear  that  no  direct  grants  or  subg^ants  to  in- 
dividuals will  be  permitted  under  either  the  national  or  the  block 
grant  program. 

Finally,  the  legislation  should  make  clear  that  its  implementa- 
tion shall  not  involve  preferential  treatment  based  on  ethnic,  ra- 
cial, gender-related,  or  other  special  considerations  that  com- 
promise the  Endowment's  governing  principles  of  national  standing 
and  qualitative  excellence. 

I  want  to  be  clear  about  one  thing.  I  am  not  aesthetically,  emo- 
tionallv,  or  politically  opposed  to  experimental  art,  new  art,  cut- 
ting-edge art,  performance  art,  protest  art,  or  neo-Coltrane  free 
jazz.  But  what  I  like  or  do  not  like  is  entirely  beside  the  point. 

My  proposition  today  is  that  these  art  categories  and  grants  to 
individuals  who  choose  to  work  in  them  belong  in  the  private 
realm,  supported  by  private  endowments,  foundations,  corpora- 
tions, individual  patrons,  and  the  artists'  own  investment  of  sweat 
equity  in  their  art.  For  reasons  of  political  legitimacy,  the  Endow- 
ments probably — I  would  say  certainly — will  not  survive  unless  we 
make  this  distinction. 

I  believe  we  may  be  reaching  our  final  chance  to  rethink  the  na- 
tional arts  enterprise.  If  we  refuse  to  do  so,  I  am  afraid  that 
through  annual  attrition  or  a  straight,  up  and  down  vote,  we  will 
see  this  effort  perish,  perhaps  sooner  than  seemed  possible  just  a 
few  months  ago. 

Now  let  me  conclude  on  a  small  personal  note.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  arts  world,  including  me,  who  are  mourning  the  re- 
cent death  of  Samuel  Lipman,  who  was  a  brilliant  concert  pianist, 
teacher,  critic,  and  near  universal  genius  of  the  arts.  Sam  was  in- 
tensely conservative,  particularly  in  the  sense  that  he  was  devoted 
to  the  best  of  civilization's  cultural  achievements. 

During  the  Reagan  years,  Sam  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  he  fought  like  a  tiger 
to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  award 
of  NEA  grants. 
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Despite  our  divergent  policy  views  on  a  large  number  of  subjects, 
Sam  was  my  friend.  We  had  raging  debates  and  bouts  of  violent 
commiseration  about  arts  policy  and  the  culture  wars.  When  he  be- 
came sick,  we  continued  talking  by  telephone  until  almost  the  end 
of  his  life. 

In  one  of  our  last  conversations,  perhaps  days  before  he  died,  he 
said  he  had  reluctantly  come  to  believe  that  tne  Endowment  could 
never  pull  itself  out  of  the  political  swamp  in  which  it  was  mired 
and  that  its  paralysis  would  ultimately  destroy  it.  But  unlike  some 
conservatives,  Sam  took  no  pleasure  in  this  scenario.  He  said  that 
killing  the  Endowment  would  be  a  terrible  thing.  It  would  be  a  ter- 
rible step  backward  for  our  Nation  to  show  that  it  had  no  under- 
standing of  the  connection  between  a  superior  society  and  superior 
culture. 

As  a  tribute  to  him,  I  would  very  much  like  it  if  we  could  prove 
his  prediction  wrong. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Garment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Garment  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Next,  Dr.  Jarvik.  Dr.  Jarvik  is  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Popular  Culture, 
a  public  policy  research  center  concerned  with  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  Smithsonian,  and  public 
broadcasting. 

Dr.  Jarvik,  please  proceed. 

Mr.  Jarvik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  for  having  me, 
and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  especially  Senator  Pell,  who  ac- 
tually starred  in  a  film  I  made  many  years  ago,  when  I  wore  an- 
other hat  as  a  film  producer  and  director. 

I  am  here  today  in  opposition  to  reauthorization  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  In  former  Chairman  Livingston  Biddle's 
history  of  the  NEA,  which  is  an  excellent  book,  and  I  urge  everyone 
to  read  it — it  is  called  "Our  Government  and  the  Arts" — he  re- 
counts the  founding  congressional  debates  about  the  agency,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  proponents  of  Federal  funding  were  idealistic  and 
well-intentioned. 

However,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  they  failed  to  perceive  certain 
perils  inherent  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  opponents  made  certain 
arguments  which  have  withstood  the  test  of  time.  And  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  go  into  it  here,  but  I  am  going  to  probably  write 
an  article  on  it — I  think  it  is  based  on  the  First  Amendment,  which 
is  a  uniquely  American  concept.  They  do  not  have  it  in  Britain, 
they  do  not  have  it  in  France,  they  do  not  have  it  in  Germany,  they 
do  not  have  it  in  Japan.  And  I  think  it  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  operate  in  the  way  of  other 
cultural  agencies  around  the  world. 

On  the  Senate  side,  opposition  to  the  Endowments  was  led  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  who  argued  the  issue 
was  not  money,  but  principle.  He  predicted  the  NEA  "will  eventu- 
ally lead  to  sterility  of  thought  and  production,"  and  "centralizing 
the  power  of  subsidizing  in  a  few  chosen  trustees  and  officers  of  the 
foundation  can  result  in  nothing  but  the  stifling  of  the  truly  cre- 
ative mind." 
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Well-known  cultural  critic  Russell  Lynes,  editor  of  "Harper's 
Magazine,"  predicted  "creeping  mediocrity." 

Thornton  Wilder,  author  of  "Our  Town,"  rejected  as  "unnecessary 
a  program  of  Government  subsidy  of  the  creative  artist.  There  are 
no  Milton's  dying  mute  here  today,"  he  said. 

The  House  minority  report,  which  Livingston  Biddle  reprints  at 
length,  was  very  amusing  reading,  and  it  was  prophetic.  It  read: 
"We  can  fully  expect,  if  this  bill  is  sanctioned,  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  the  name  of  art  and  culture,  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  subsidize  everything,  from  belly  dancing  to  the  ballet,  from 
Handel  to  the  hootenanny,  from  Brahms  to  the  Beatles,  from  sym- 
phonies to  the  striptease." 

History  has  proven  these  early  critics  correct.  On  January  24th 
of  this  year,  former  NEH  Chairman  William  Bennett  testified  the 
Endowments  were  intellectually  and  morally  corrupt,  and  that  "the 
fundamental  problem  with  the  Endowments  is  that  by  their  official 
actions,  the  Government  becomes  the  accrediting  agency  for  the 
arts  and  humanities." 

We  may  well  worry  that  the  Endowment  is  making  the  pursuit 
of  an  artistic  career  independent  of  the  Federal  Government  more 
difficult.  When  Bonnie  Ward  Simon,  the  administrator  of  the 
Washington  Chamber  Symphony,  said,  "It  probably  costs  us  as 
much  in  administrative  time  to  fill  out  the  paperwork  for  this  grant 
as  we  actually  get.  What  it  does  say  to  certain  foundations  is  this 
is  the  imprimatur.  It  is  like  the  G^od  Housekeeping  stamp  of  ap- 
proval." 

NEA  Chairman  Jane  Alexander  testifies  to  the  importance  of  her 
imprimatur,  saying,  "For  every  Federal  dollar  we  award,  we  lever- 
age an  average  of  $11  in  other  public  and  private  money." 

The  head  of  the  Nuveen  brokerage  house  in  Chicago  supports 
this  claim.  He  says  he  uses  the  NEA  certification  to  decide  his  own 
company's  arts  giving.  If  there  is  no  NEA  stamp  of  approval,  they 
will  not  get  a  grant. 

Now,  although  supporters  point  to  the  relative  small  size  of  the 
Endowment,  the  NEA  is  the  largest  single  funder  of  the  arts  in 
America  today.  "Endowment  grants  are  a  matter  of  national  pres- 
tige," says  Jane  Alexander.  'The  prestige  of  getting  a  grant  from 
the  Endowment  is  often  critical  in  leveraging  additional  resources 
from  the  private  sector.  Our  grants  to  the  State  encourage  State 
legislatures  to  provide  additional  funding." 

The  NEA  exerts  leverage,  that  is,  influence,  over  approximately 
$1.8  billion  in  annual  arts  subsidies  nationwide.  Now,  that  is  half 
as  much  as  the  Getty  Foundation  has  in  its  bank  account,  but  that 
is  an  annual  expenditure,  and  I  am  sure  Professor  Clotfelter  will 
explain  that  it  is  actually  bigger  than  the  Getty  endowment,  be- 
cause that  is  the  annual  amount  of  influence  it  has. 

Alexander's  observations  are  evidence  of  the  corrupting  syndrome 
described  by  Ronald  Berman,  another  former  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  "The  argument  for  support 
of  the  arts  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  creation  of  aesthetic  ob- 
jects, and  even  less  with  scholarship,  criticism  or  training.  Art  was 
what  Federal  funds  supported." 
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That  is,  the  definition  of  art  and  the  artist's  career  is  now  more 
dependent  on  the  NEA  imprimatur  than  on  talent  and  achieve- 
ment. 

And  what  gets  a  seal  of  approval  from  the  NEA?  William  Ben- 
nett cites  "obscene,  pornographic,  and  blasphemous"  cases  such  as 
Andres  Serrano's  "Piss  Christ" — once  more  on  display  in  an  NEA- 
supported  venue,  currently,  New  York's  New  Museum,  reviewed  in 
January  New  York  Times. 

Robert  Mapplethorpe's  "Self-Portrait,"  Karen  Finle^s  so-called 
"performance  art,"  attended  by  Jane  Alexander,  who  sent  back- 
stage— I  was  at  the  performance — HIV-positive  Ron  Athens 
sadomasochistic  bloodletting  spectacle.  There  is  a  tape  of  it  which 
I  have  seen,  and  it  is  far  worse  than  it  was  described  in  the  press. 
I  think  you  can  possibly  get  copies  through  your  staffs. 

Bennett  argues,  "One  can  even  make  a  plausible  case  that  the 
Endowments  have  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  our  culture,"  and  I 
would  certain  agree  with  William  Bennett. 

Boston  Globe  columnist  Jeff  Jacoby  joins  Bennett  in  charging  the 
NEA  "pollutes  American  culture.  The  controversies  of  the  last  6 
years  have  made  one  thing  clear:  The  Endowment  will  not  change. 
Its  acolytes  are  proud  they  offend  Main  Street  and  are  convinced 
they  have  a  constitutional  right  to  be  paid  for  it." 

Jacoby  explains,  "The  attitude  of  hostility  to  mainstream  sen- 
sibilities is  entrenched  within  the  NEA  and  its  logrolling  'peer  re- 
view' panels.  Artistry,  beauty,  and  craftsmanship  are  routinely  re- 
jected in  favor  of  radical  politics,  victim  chic,  and  anger."  And  this 
is  precisely  what  Senator  Thurmond  unfortunately  predicted  30 
years  ago. 

As  dance  critic  Arlene  Croce  explained  in  The  New  Yorker,  "By 
the  late  1980's,  the  ethos  of  community  outreach" — and  I  might  add 
parenthetically,  we  heard  it  here  today  in  much  of  the  testimony — 
"had  reached  out  and  swallowed  everything  else;  it  was  the  only 
way  the  NEA  could  survive.  The  private  funders  soon  knuckled 
under  to  the  community — and  minority-minded  lobbies.  The  whole 
dynamic  of  funding,  which  keeps  the  biggest  Government  gprants 
flowing  on  a  matchmg  funds  basis,  made  the  knuckling  under  inev- 
itable. But  ideology  had  something  to  do  with  this.  When  even  mu- 
seum directors  can  talk  about  'using  art'  to  meet  this  or  that  social 
need,  you  know  that  disinterested  art  has  become  anathema." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Jonathan  Yardley,  book  critic  of  The 
Washington  Post,  calls  the  NEA  literature  program  "an  investment 
in  nothing  except  mediocrity.  I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment making  literary  or  artistic  judgments,"  Yardley  concludes, 
"because  in  our  pluralistic,  heterogeneous  society,  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  consensus  on  matters  of  taste,  a  reality  that  helps  account 
for  many  of  the  limits  on  Government  imposed  by  the  Constitution. 
Not  merely  cannot  Government  preside  over  everything,  it  should 
not;  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  creation  of  literary  and 
artistic  work  which,  by  its  very  nature,  is  individualistic,  often  ec- 
centric and  controversial." 

In  practice  as  well  as  principle,  the  NEA  has  had  little  actual 
help  to  the  arts.  Alice  Goldfarb  Marquis  wrote  just  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  New  York  Times:  "The  absurd  hysteria  whipped  up  by  the 
Endowment's  clients  obscures  this  30-year-old  programs  waning 
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relevance  to  the  evolving  culture."  She  points  out  that  "attendance 
at  all  arts,  except  perhaps  opera,  has  been  relatively  static  since 
1980,  but  somehow  the  expenses  of  the  nonprofit  arts  organizations 
have  leaped  dramatically."  She  points  out  the  number  of  arts  agen- 
cies was  a  handful  in  the  1960's,  and  there  are  some  4,000  today, 
and  bv  her  calculations,  more  than  50  percent  of  NEA  gfrants  go 
to  "a  host  of  organizations  lobbying  for  the  arts  in  Washington" — 
I  think  there  are  some  people  in  me  back  of  the  room  who  work 
for  some  of  them — and  to  administrative  expenditures. 

The  maior  portion  of  what  remains.  Marquis  writes,  goes  to  "the 
most  estaolished  and  wealthiest  organizations."  She  points  out  a 
recent  grant  of  $462,000  to  New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera  was  a 
sum  that  "the  Met  could  easily  raise  through  a  single  extra  benefit 
performance." 

And  Ronald  Berman  agrees:  "We  are  hard-put  to  name  a  single 
work  of  art  worth  recollecting  that  it  has  made  possible,  nor  can 
we  associate  its  support  with  a  productive  idea  affecting  the  under- 
standing of  art  either  by  artists  or  its  audience." 

The  result  is  the  view  "that  art  has  no  particular  value  in  itself." 
This  is  the  sad  consequence  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  that  the  arts  themselves  are  now  compromised. 

I  would  like  to  just  add  a  quick  statement  about  Greorge  White's 
proposal  calling  for  changes  in  the  copyright  law  to  fund  the  NEA. 
I  regard  the  proposal  as  one  which  would  make  a  bad  situation 
even  worse.  It  creates  a  new  punitive  tax  on  creativity.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  which  established  copy- 
right to  encourage  the  creative  energies  of  the  American  people.  It 
would  be  immoral  to  tax  the  genius  of  Irving  Berlin,  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein,  Frank  Capra,  or  Cole  Porter,  for  that  matter,  to  sub- 
sidize the  Andres  Serranos,  Karen  Finleys,  and  Ron  Athevs  of  this 
world  or  their  bureaucratic  supporters  at  the  NEA.  It  would  be  tax- 
ing the  talented  to  support  the  talentless;  it  would  be  rewarding  a 
bureaucracy  which  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  creation 
of  these  works  of  genius. 

Such  a  proposal  would  raise  costs  for  everything  from  school 
plays,  textbooks  and  videos,  to  CD-ROM,  computer  software — taxes 
paid  by  average  American  citizens  every  time  they  made  a  pur- 
chase, increasing  the  costs  of  education  as  well  as  entertainment. 

Public  domain  makes  possible  the  widest  dissemination  of  great 
works  after  the  author's  heirs  and  assigns  have  benefited.  Charg- 
ing royalties  to  support  the  NEA  would  transform  the  public  do- 
main into  a  private  domain  of  the  NEA.  The  White  proposal  would 
have  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system,  with  the  added 
disincentive  of  reduced  congressional  oversight. 

One  can  only  shudder  to  imagine  the  consequence  of  such  tax- 
ation without  representation.  The  proposal  is  fatally  flawed,  ill-con- 
ceived, and  should  be  rejected  by  Congress  along  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Jarvik  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Dr.  Clotfelter  is  a  professor  of  public  policy  at 
Duke  University  and  has  done  much  research  on  the  relationship 
between  changes  in  the  tax  structure  and  charitable  giving. 
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Dr.  Clotfelter,  welcome,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senators. 

I  am  a  professor  in  a  university,  and  I  do  not  have  any  position 
to  advocate  today.  I  am  struck  by  listening  to  the  testimony  today, 
which  has  been  fascinating,  by  how  elementary  some  of  the  points 
that  I  was  thinking  about  making  really  turn  out  to  be.  I  am  going 
to  go  on  and  make  them  quickly,  but  I  see  myself  in  the  role  that 
I  usually  am — as  a  professor,  lookin|[  at  very  interesting  issues. 
And  in  this  case,  I  think  some  of  the  issues  raised  are  really  quite 
central  to  the  meaning  of  democracy  as  we  practice  it  in  this  coun- 
try, in  particular  the  role  of  the  Government  in  this  amorphous 
thing  called  intellectual  and  cultural  development.  So  the  issues 
here  are  obviously  quite  fundamental. 

The  first  point  I  was  going  to  make  was  that  in  terms  of  dollar 
magnitudes,  the  NEA  and  the  NEH  and  the  Museum  Institute  are 
really  very,  very  small  in  comparison  to  private  contributions  in 
this  country.  We  are  comparing  something  like  $300  million  to  pri- 
vate contributions  from  all  sources  on  the  order  of  $9  billion.  But 
as  Senator  Simon  points  out,  the  political  and  sjrmbolic  importance 
of  these  is  by  no  means  proportional  to  the  dollar  expenditure. 

The  second  point  I  was  going  to  make  was  that  the  United  States 
has  a  very  distinctive  way  of  doing  things,  especially  in  certain 
areas,  with  a  mix  of  nonprofit,  for-profit,  and  governmental  organi- 
zations. No  other  country  in  the  world  does  things  exactly  the  way 
we  do.  And  in  the  case  of  arts  and  culture,  it  is  the  same  story. 

There  are  two  major  forms  of  support.  One  would  be  direct  ex- 
penditures by  Government,  the  Federal  Government,  and  NEA  and 
NEH  are  examples,  but  there  are  State  arts  organizations  as  well 
and  municipal  art  museums. 

Indirect  support  is  the  other  form  of  Government  support,  and 
that  has  not  been  talked  about  as  much,  but  it  is  quite  important. 
The  most  important  of  that  would  be  the  Federal  deduction  in  the 
individual  income  tax  and  the  corporate  tax,  the  estate  tax,  and 
then  what  we  do  for  foundations.  And  in  terms  of  tax  expenditures, 
these  numbers  are  much  larger  than  direct  expenditures. 

But  even  though  the  direct  Government  expenditure  is  very 
small,  it  obviously  has  a  different  kind  of  function  than  the  dollars 
that  go  through  the  private  contributions.  When  NEA  and  NEH 
were  set  up,  they  were  set  up  with  certain  structural  peculiarities 
which  were  intended  to  make  these  dollars  different,  and  one  of 
those  is  the  peer  review  system.  Another  was  the  fact  that  grants 
could  be  made  to  individuals;  they  did  not  have  to  be  made  to 
501(c)(3)  organizations.  Both  of  these  have  a  significant  impact  on 
how  the  dollars  are  used,  for  good  or  ill.  On  both  sides,  we  see  that 
no  one  here  has  claimed  that  the  behavior  of  every  panel  has  been 
unacceptable. 

Some  kinds  of  projects  that  have  not  been  mentioned  today  I 
think  also  speak  to  the  significance  of  these  direct  expenditures. 
Some  of  the  things  that  happen  down  my  way  are  rather  man- 
date— people  are  preserving  photographs  that  are  going  bad  be- 
cause they  are  made  out  of  something  that  is  not  going  to  last  for- 
ever, and  people  on  pretty  small  budgets  are  trying  to  save  them; 
also,  manuscripts  that  are  printed  on  paper  that  has  acid  in  it  are 
eventually  going  to  wither  up  if  somebody  does  not  do  something 
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about  it.  There  is  even  the  story  in  one  newspaper  article  that  I 
read  of  a  small  grant  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  which  resulted  in 
a  conversation  at  a  Hardee's — ^there  has  been  a  fast  food  theme 
here — ^between  two  young  women,  one  at  the  drive-in  window  and 
the  other  at  the  counter,  arguing  over  whether  'Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  or  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  was  reallv  a  better  play. 
This  was  because  in  their  high  school,  they  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them  both. 

It  is  a  mixed  system,  then,  and  these  direct  expenditure  cannot 
be  equated  dollar  for  dollar  with  the  private  contributions.  These 
are  issues  that  Mr.  Garment  raised,  and  they  are  really  very  fun- 
damental. 

The  current  system  that  we  now  have  gives  substantial  tax  ad- 
vantages to  charitable  contributions.  We  allow  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion in  the  individual  income  tax,  and  it  is  the  single  most  potent 
incentive  for  support  of  arts  and  humanities. 

One  of  the  questions  that  the  staff  asked  me  to  think  about  was 
whether  these  could  be  enhanced.  Yes,  they  could  be.  A  check-off 
might  be  a  possibility,  or  an  above-the-line  deduction.  But  none  of 
these  seem  to  be  the  most  likely  outcome. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  has  to  do  with  the  Endowment, 
and  this  point  was  raised  by  Mr.  Williams.  I  would  have  been  a  lit- 
tle more  conservative  in  what  interest  rate  you  can  attach  to  an  en- 
dowment that  will  keep  it  from  withering  away  in  the  face  of  infla- 
tion, and  that  simply  makes  the  endowment  that  you  would  have 
to  put  together  larger.  But  in  any  case,  it  would  be  a  very  big  num- 
ber. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Clotfelter  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Clotfelter. 

Senator  DeWine? 

Senator  DeWine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Garment,  I  am  interested  in  your  statement  on  page  4  that, 
'The  new  Endowment's  major  function  would  be  the  support  of  in- 
stitutions of  national  standing  that  are  devoted  to  the  collection, 
preservation,  performance,  display,  and  dissemination  of  artistic 
and  humanistic  work  of  recognized  quality  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people." 

Maybe  to  play  the  devil's  advocate  for  a  moment,  that  probably 
is  the  safest  thing  to  do.  I  mean,  it  would  probably  eliminate  some 
of  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  grants.  I  wonder  if  that  really 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do. 

My  experience — and  I  have  related  this  at  a  previous  hearing — 
in  Ohio  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  been  at  the 
local  level,  and  by  "local,"  I  mean  really  local — a  community  of 
2000,  3000,  where  a  play  was  put  on  that  was  a  local  play,  but  put 
on  by  professionals,  where  the  topic  actually  was  the  underground 
railroad  and  is  connection  with  Ohio.  That  play  was  taken  all  over 
the  State  of  Ohio  to  reach  individuals  who  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  but  for  that  to  see  that,  to  preserve  the  culture,  the 
history,  and  so  on. 

That  would  not  qualify,  for  example,  under  your  proposal?  I  won- 
der if  you  could  just  comment  on  that. 
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Mr.  Garment.  No — what  was  the  institution  that  sponsored  that 
work?  You  see,  the  proposal  I  make,  Senator,  involves  a  division 
between  the  national  treasures,  so  to  speak,  and  expenditures  by 
local  communities  under  a  special  block  grant  program.  It  is  up  to 
them,  but  confined  to  institutions,  consortia,  but  not  to  individuals, 
for  their  own  equivalent  of  what  we  would  call  the  national  treas- 
ures— ^those  things  that  are  banners  to  the  world  of  the  pre- 
eminence in  many  respects  of  America's  great  museums,  orches- 
tras, ballet  companies — the  training  institutions,  the  models  for  the 
training  of  generations  of  performing  and  creative  artists. 

Local  communities  would,  through  a  combination  of  grants  from 
the  State,  from  the  local  arts  council,  and  from  the  infusion  of 
funds  through  the  block  grant  program,  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  decisions  with  respect  to  a  program  of  the  sort  you  describe. 

Senator  DeWine.  I  guess  I  did  not  fully  understand  what  you 
were  saying,  then,  because  what  you  are  talking  about  is  really  a 
division  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Garment.  Yes. 

Senator  DeWine.  Because  when  I  look  at  the  Endowment,  if  the 
Endowment  is  going  to  continue,  one  of  the  things  that  is  appealing 
to  me  is  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  the  money  being  spent  to 
reach  people  who,  but  for  the  Endowment  money,  would  not  be  able 
to  see  this  play  or  would  not  be  able  to  have  this  experience. 

What  you  are  really  saying,  though,  is — ^you  would  accomplish 
the  same  thing,  I  g^ess — but  it  would  be  more  indirect  or  division 
of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Garment.  Let  me  just  briefly  take  that  up,  Senator  DeWine. 
The  great  performing  institutions — and  there  is  an  analogy  to  the 
National  Park  System;  I  mean,  Grod  did  not  put  national  parks  ev- 
eryplace, he  located  these  great  miracles  of  nature,  and  we  built  a 
park  system,  and  people  go  to  the  national  parks,  and  they  travel 
to  see  them.  Man,  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  divine,  has  not 
created  Metropolitan  ""luseums  all  over  the  country — but  the  people 
do  come.  Someone  built  it,  and  they  came,  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

I  am  an  old  New  Yorker.  I  go  there  occasionally  now,  just  to  re- 
train my  ear  to  the  noise.  And  I  occasionally  go  to  the  Met  when 
there  is  a  new  exhibit.  The  place  is  packed,  and  it  is  packed  largely 
with  tourists,  people  who  come  from  out  of  town,  young  people. 

There  is  no  lack  of  taste  on  the  part  of  middle  America,  or  Amer- 
ica generally.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  may  be  a  greater  sense  of 
what  is  truly  good  among  the  millions  of  people  who  make  this 
kind  of  journey  to  the  great  museums,  or  to  listen  to  the  opera,  or 
to  witness  the  ballet,  than  there  is  among  the  so-called  elite,  who 
go  for  purposes  of  show  and  to  display  themselves  at  great  fund- 
raising  events.  We  do  not  want  them  to  stop  going  to  the  fundrais- 
ing  events. 

But  if  I  can  go  back,  having  addressed  myself  briefly  to  that 
proposition,  which  is  that  there  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  large  grants,  the  major  institutions,  a  commitment  in 
their  grant  proposals  for  an  outreach  program  and  to  indicate  how 
they  would  make  use  of  the  moneys  that  would  now  be  given  in 
larger  amounts  to  these  great  institutions,  how  they  would  make 
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use  of  that  to  reach  more  people  and  to  enable  more  people  to 
come. 

But  if  I  may  just  go  back  to  one  or  two  points  that  Dr.  Jarvik 
made,  I  think  the  whole  obscenity  issue  has  been  really  inflated  be- 
yond all  reality.  There  have  been  some  truly  revolting  grants,  and 
they  were  grants  that  were  made  to  artists  whose  interest  was  not 
so  much  in  art — it  is  a  personal  view — but  in  sensationalism,  in 
provocation,  and  in  reflecting  their  own  contempt  for  the  so-called 
values  of  a  bourgeois  society,  however  they  try  to  rationalize  it.  I 
have  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  that  is  the  case,  after 
a  visit  to  the  Whitney  for  their  biennial  last  year — I  have  never 
seen  such  a  collection  of  junk  in  my  life. 

But  these  have  become  symbols,  the  three  or  four.  So  the  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  tiny,  tiny  proportion  misses  the 
point,  because  that  tiny  number  of  truly  revolting,  repugnant,  sac- 
rilegious, insulting  grants,  insulting  to  taste  generally,  is  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  They  have  become  representative — and  people 
sense  this — of  the  mediocrity  of  many  of  the  gprants  that  are  made 
to  individuals  who  feed  off  the  bureaucratic  systems  of  the  human- 
ities and  the  arts  Endowments  now,  and  exert  pressure  for  gender- 
related,  race-related,  oddity-related,  deconstruction-related— every- 
thing that  you  can  think  of  that  represents  a  denigration  of  the 
great  cultural  traditions  of  the  world,  not  just  the  West,  but  of  all 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  is  to  be  found  in  this  steady 
descent  into  a  maelstrom  of  cultural  mediocrity  on  the  part  of  the 
Endowments. 

My  last  point.  The  Humanities  Endowment  from  the  very  begin- 
ning had  the  problem — and  Nancy  Hanks  knew  about  it,  the  re- 
spective chairmen  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
feasted  on  this  particular  accident  of  a  parliamentary  procedural 
nature — that  the  humanities  rode  on  the  back  of  the  arts  in  the 
funding  process  as  a  tandem,  interlocked  relationship.  So  whereas 
the  arts,  of  course,  have  much  more  to  do  with  very  large  needs 
and  expenditures  and  recognizable  activities  and  programs  for  the 
country  at  large,  the  humanities,  which  is  very  much  more  in  the 
universities  and  in  very  good  preservation  programs  and  very  good 
programs  for  the  defense  of  the  life  of  the  great  public  libraries — 
the  Newbery  Library,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Gilchrees 
Museum,  educational  arts,  so  to  speak,  as  part  of  the  humanities — 
they  just  had  too  much  money,  because  they  iust  went  right  up 
with  the  Arts  Endowment.  I  think  if  you  merged  the  two  under  the 
existing  budgets,  you  would  find  a  large  part  of  that  money  admin- 
istered by,  I  would  say,  a  kind  of  council  of  functional  equivalent 
of  American  Nobel  Laureates,  who  have  a  lot  of  gray  hair  and  have 
been  through  a  whole  process.  They  would  be  able  to  agree  on  divi- 
sion of  funds,  multiyear  grants  to  major  institutions,  requiring 
them  to  make  specific,  adequate  commitment  to  outreach,  and  that 
would  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

Senator  DeWene.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Referring  back  to  the  arts  riding  piggyback  on  the  humanities, 
I  think  that  that  was  more  the  case  in  1965,  when  the  humanities 
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had  much  more  of  an  appeal  with  the  universities  across  the  coun- 
try, when  the  arts  did  not  by  a  long  shot. 

Mr.  Garment.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  get  the  last  part  of  your 
question,  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  I  was  sajang  that  referring  to  the  arts  riding  pig- 
gyback on  the  humanities,  that  occurred  30  years  ago.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  arts  did  not  have  much  of  a  national  constituency,  and 
the  humanities  did,  through  the  university  network.  We  could  not 
have  created  an  arts  endowment  without  merging  it  with  a  human- 
ities endowment,  and  I  think  that  that  should  be  noted. 

I  was  struck  by  your  thought  that  the  assistance  to  the  arts 
should  come,  as  tne  stalactites,  from  the  ceiling  down,  whereas  I 
think  that  the  assistance  should  go  to  the  little  organizations  in  the 
field,  who  would  not  get  recognized  otherwise.  I  guess  we  have  to 
agree  to  disagree  on  that. 

Mr.  Garment.  Well,  as  two  good  friends,  we  share  a  difference 
of  opinion.  I  would  commend  to  everyone,  if  they  have  not  done  it 
recently,  to  spend  a  night  or  a  weekend  reading  through  the  grants 
catalog  of  the  two  Endowments.  It  is  quite  instructive,  and  in  some 
respects,  quite  mystifying.  I  mean,  many  programs — thev  are  in 
English,  but  I  do  not  understand  what  they  are  talking  aoout,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  to  do  with  support  for  studies  of  Paul 
DeMann's  work,  this  notorious  defender  of  the  Holocaust  and  Euro- 
pean anti-semite  who  was  discovered  afterward  to  have  been  a  col- 
laborationist— I  mean,  grants  of  that  sort.  That  is  the  humanities. 
There  are  grants  there  that,  except  that  my  hair  is  naturally  flat, 
would  make  my  hair  stand  up. 

I  suggest  it  is  a  very  good  exercise  and  very  interesting  insight 
into  the  fact  that  there  are  grants  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  are  so 
small,  you  wonder  what  in  the  world  they  are  doing  this  for,  except 
that  they  have  to  spend  much  more  money  in  the  humanities  than 
they  have  the  capacity  to  locate  within  the  realm  of  reasonable 
grant-making. 

And  then,  of  course,  I  think  the  peer  panel  system  has  become 
not  a  sandal,  but  a  kind  of  inevitable  failure,  because  it  is  filled 
with  inevitable,  unavoidable  conflicts  of  interest.  We — when  I  say 
"we,"  the  commission  that  was  created  by  yourselves  and  the 
House  and  the  President,  under  John  Brademus' — ^he  led  me;  we 
were  co-chairmen — but  I  took  orders  from  John  Brademus,  and  we 
worked  very  hard,  and  we  made  a  number  of  proposals.  And  we 
have  sort  of  gone  around,  asking  have  they  paid  attention  to  these 
proposals — they  really  have  not.  Nothing  has  really  changed  at  all. 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  maybe  there  should  be  more  attention  paid 
to  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Mr.  Garment.  That  is  one  of  the  recommendations  we  made.  No- 
body pays  any  attention  to  that.  We  said  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  should  have  principal  players  attend,  and 
they  do  not.  And  we  said  that  the  members  of  the  councils  of  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  should  be  people  who  really  commit  to 
working  with  review  groups  that  are  specialists  drawn  from  the 
panels;  they  do  not.  They  come  down,  and  they  are  very  good  peo- 
ple, and  they  work  well,  I  suppose,  within  their  terms  of  reference 
and  their  own  cultural  environments  and  their  own  history,  but 
there  is  that  silliness  of  going  in  and  out  of  the  room,  which  is  sup- 
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posed  to  cure  a  conflict  of  interest;  it  is  utter  nonsense.  And  there 
are  millions  of  dollars  that  are  spent  for  these  peer  panels  that 
would  be  eliminated  if  we  consolidated  these  two  Endowments, 
made  an  appropriate  division  of  what  they  have,  devoted  it  to  insti- 
tutions that  are  designed  to  preserve,  disseminate,  save  for  the  fu- 
ture the  great  patrimony  of  world  art  and  world  thought. 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Jarvik,  my  recollection  is  that  we  were  in  com- 
munication with  each  other  about  7  or  8  years  ago,  when  you  were 
seeking  some  sort  of — was  it  a  grant  from  the  Endowment/ 

Mr.  Jarvik.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  I  sought  a  grant  for  the  film  I  made 
in  which  you  appeared  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. I  was  22,  21  at  the  time,  and  I  got  a  25-point  letter  back 
from  their  peer  panel  saying  this  film  could  not  be  made.  Well, 
thanks  to  you,  it  was  made. 

And  of  course,  yes,  I  indeed  have  been  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  NEA  and  the  NEA.  George  Abbott  just  died,  a  truly 
great  man;  I  had  a  film  I  was  going  to  make  on  Hal  Prince  and 
the  Broadway  musical.  The  Lawrence  Weam  Foundation  gave  us 
some  money.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  dragged  its 
heels.  I  believe  it  may  have  been  that  one  that  never  got  made. 
There  were  a  number  of  basic  things  in  my  own  experience — which 
I  never  bring  up — was  to  terrible. 

The  last  thing  that  happened  was  that  Anne  Radichet  put  my 
name  in  to  be  on  some  media  panels,  and  Karen  Christianson,  the 
general  counsel,  at  a  meeting,  I  took  her  aside  and  said  I  had  never 
been  on  any  panel  since  1980-something,  and  now  it  is  1985,  and 
she  said,  "Well,  you  expressed  criticism  of  the  Endowment." 

And  I  said,  **Well,  am  I  going  to  be  discriminated  against  because 
of  my  point  of  view,  because  of  my  freedom  of  expression?  Isn't' 
that  a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment?" 

She  said,  "Oh,  whoa,  whoa,  whoa."  And  she  may  deny  saying 
that,  but  of  course,  I  have  had  horrendous  personal  experiences 
with  the  Endowments  for  years.  Luckily,  it  did  not  keep  my  from 
pursuing  my  artistic  work,  and  it  did  not  keep  me  from  seeking 
and  gainingprivate  support. 

Senator  Pell.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Bennett  a  couple  of  times.  I 
think  he  has  been  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  on  the  merit  of  the 
Endowment  and  the  Humanities. 

Mr.  Garment.  So  am  I,  now. 

Mr.  Jarvik.  If  I  can  answer  that,  yes,  and  I  think  he  said  some- 
thing in  the  hearing  that  he  used  to  be  a  Democrat,  and  he  grew 
older,  and  he  learned  better.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  life  experience. 
I  used  to  be  a  Democrat  myself  And  the  fact  is,  when  something 
does  not  work,  and  you  cannot  fix  it,  it  is  best  to  scrap  it  and  think 
of  something  else. 

Mr.  Garment.  Or,  if  I  may,  in  the  words  of  a  marvelous  speech 
writer  who  grew  up  in  Illinois  and  practiced  law  for  a  while,  named 
A.  Lincoln,  'There  are  times  in  tne  life  of  the  country  when  we 
should  approach  critical  problems  and  think  anew  and  act  anew." 
And  this  is  one  of  those  times,  to  use  Lincoln's  language,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Endowments — either  that,  or  they  are  in  a  deadly  spi- 
ral. That  is  my  belief. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  for  being  here,  and  your  views  are  duly 
noted. 
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Mr.  Garment.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Ashcrofl? 

Senator  Ashcroft.  Dr.  Clotfelter,  you  talked  about  indirect  sup- 
port for  the  arts  and  direct  support  for  the  arts.  In  the  direct  sup- 
port for  the  arts,  we  generally  focus  on  those  groups  that  are  iden- 
tified by  the  peer  panels;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  I  would  include  in  that  list  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Smithsonian,  the  NEA,  the  NEH,  the 
Museum  Services,  and  I  would  think  that  peer  panel  grants  would 
be  part  of  that  total  budget. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  How  do  the  indirect  support  for  the  arts  dol- 
lars get  allocated?  Do  they  go  through  the  peer  panel? 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  Absolutely  not.  It  is  our  tradition  of  giving  de- 
ductions for  donations  so  that  you  and  I  can  write  our  own  checks 
to 

Senator  Ashcroft.  So  that  in  the  indirect  area,  the  public  oper- 
ates as  a  marketplace  to  distribute,  really,  what  is  public  support 
by  virtue  of  tax  benefit  to  the  giver,  but  the  public  becomes  the 
peer  panel,  and  the  marketplace  operates. 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  Right,  but  some  of  us  get  more  dollars  than 
others,  just  because  of  the  way  the  deduction  is  based  on  itemized 
deductions,  and  the  benefit  is  proportional  to  marginal  tax  rates, 
so  that 

Senator  Ashcroft.  But  those  benefits  are  available  uniformly  to 
any  person. 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  Anybody  with  a  give  income  and  itemization 
status  can  use  it,  yes. 

Senator  Ashcroft.  As  it  relates  to  what  we  are  going  to  sub- 
sidize, in  the  direct  approach,  which  is  through  the  NEA,  a  peer 
group  or  an  elite  group  makes  a  decision  as  to  what  to  subsidize. 
In  the  indirect  way,  the  subsidy  is  still  a  subsidy,  but  the  public 
chooses  what  to  subsidize;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  description. 

Senator  Ashcroft,  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  pursue  that  line  of  questioning.  As  you  pointed  out,  the 
bulk  of  the  support  for  the  arts  comes  through  the  utilization  of  tax 
expenditures  and  individual  giving.  Let  me  take  the  example  that 
Mr.  Jarvik  alluded  to,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  blood- 
letting in  the  Minnesota  case,  you  had  a  tax  accounting,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  say,  attribution  of  a  grant  to  the  theater,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  person  who  was  performing,  and  therefore 
that  was  considered  to  be  bad. 

Now,  if  I  am  the  owner  of  the  Serrano  thing,  and  I  donate  it  to 
a  museum,  and  the  value  is  established  by  the  market,  I  get  a  tax 
deduction  for  that,  do  I  not? 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jeffords.  How  can  you  distinguish  as  the  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Government  between  those  two?  Why  should  the  gift 
of  the  Serrano  exhibit  to  a  museum  be  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whereas  a  theater  which  has  a  number  of  performances 
is  considered  to  be  bad  because  one  of  their  performances  was  dis- 
tasteful? 
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Mr.  Clotfelter.  I  am  not  sure  I  follow  the  first  example.  If  you 
are  asking  me  whether  I  consider  either  of  these  bad 

Senator  Jeffords.  The  Federal  Government  sanctions  and  con- 
siders it  a  useful  tax  exemption  for 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  Oh,  I  see — ^how  can  we  distinguish  between  the 
indirect  and  the  direct  in  terms  of  culpability  or  moral 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  first  of  all,  is  the  accounting  aspect  di- 
rect or  indirect? 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  this  right.  If  there 
is  a  theater  doing  something  controversial,  and  it  gets  an  NEA 
grant 

Senator  Jeffords.  One  performance  out  of  the  year  is  controver- 
sial; 364  are  not,  and  they  get 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  They  get  some  dollars  that  are  direct. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Right. 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  And  they  might  even  be  matched,  by  the  way, 
for  private. 

Senator  Jeffords.  It  was  given  to  the  theater,  not  for  the  per- 
former. So  the  performer  performs  an  act  which  is  offensive,  and 
that  is  what  all  the  hullabaloo  was  about  on  that  one,  saying  that 
this  was  terrible,  that  i,hat  theater  ought  to  be  sanctioned  and 
ought  not  be  given  any  NEA  money  again. 

Mr.  Clotfelter.  OK.  The  question,  then,  is  can  we  ascribe  vir- 
tue to  the  indirect  and  not  to  the  other.  I  think  you  are  right.  If 
you  are  saying  that  there  might  be  controversial  art  being  sup- 
ported both  by  direct  and  indirect  support,  I  think  that  that  has 
got  to  be  true,  yes. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Jarvik,  do  you  distinguish  that,  or  should 
we  be  censoring  and  taking  a  look  at  every  charitable  contribution? 

Mr.  Jarvik.  Well,  I  will  make  the  distinction  that  the  IRS  does 
not  see  itself,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  addition  to  everything  else  as 
a  connoisseur  of  fine  arts.  It  certifies  the  not-for-profit  nature  of 
the  contribution.  I  do  know  they  have  hired  some  evaluators  from 
Christie's  or  Sotheby's  or  someplace  to  see  that  people  are  not  lying 
about  how  much  things  are  worth.  But  I  do  not  seem  them  as  put- 
ting the  imprimatur  of  the  Federal  Grovernment,  saying  this  is  a 
great  work  of  art. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  aren't  we  supporting  them  with  our  tax 
expenditures?  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  Endow- 
ments? 

Mr.  Jarvik.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  the  Tax  Code  as  a  not-for- 
profit  contribution,  which  equally  applies  to  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion or  to  People  for  the  American  Way. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Garment? 

Mr.  Garment.  They  are  separate  issues,  I  think.  One  is  a  tax 
question,  and  that  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  punitive  action 
based  upon  questions  of  taste. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  it  is  a  national  priority  of  utilization  of 
tax  funds.  When  you  give  a  tax  expenditure,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  a  tax  expenditure  to  the  Government  or  whether  it 
is  a  direct  utilization  by  the  Government.  We  did  not  collect  some- 
thing, and  therefore  we  gave  an  advantage  to  that  operation  as  a 
tax  benefit. 
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Mr.  Garment.  Whatever  it  is — and  it  may  be  desirable  or  unde- 
sirable as  a  matter  of  tax  policy — I  think  it  is  auite  separate  from 
the  question  of  the  breach  of  taste  in  a  particular  instance  by  the 
theater.  That  is  something  different.  That  raises  questions  of  cen- 
sorship and  interference  and  politicization  of  a  program. 

And  again,  characteristically,  now,  the  Endowments  on  the  one 
hand  are  very  much  in  the  grip  of  people  who  have  been  there  for 
years  and  are  compelled  to  do  the  things  that  more  or  less  have 
been  done  before.  I  mean,  organizations  become  hostage  to  the  peo- 
ple who  know  the  ways  in  and  out  of  the  different  rooms;  we  all 
know  that.  We  all  become  trapped  by  organizations.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  wnether — I  think  the  tax  issue 
is  an  entirely  separate  issue. 

I  think  the  obscenity  issue — those  discrete  decisions  with  respect 
to  taste  should  be  protected  against  by  the  structure,  and  that  is 
really  what  I  am  getting  at  in  all  of  this,  that  there  is  no  way, 
there  is  simply  no  way  of  avoiding  the  repetition  of  this  calamitous 
and  endless  and  pointless,  destructive  debate  about  both  Endow- 
ments, including  their  anathematization  by  people  who  have  sup- 
ported them  and  worked  as  their  leaders  for  years,  unless  you  re- 
structure them. 

I  mean,  we  know  enough  now,  after  30  years,  not  to  feel  that  we 
had  to  do  what  we  did  for  30  years,  but  to  say,  based  on  this  expe- 
rience, why  don't  we  do  sometning  different. 

Now,  I  am  not  offering  a  code,  a  piece  of  legislation  in  detail. 
That  is  the  business  of  the  Congress.  I  think  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  think  this  matter  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  people  who  are  expert  and  the  two  Endowments  restructured 
appropriately  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  now,  instead  of  just 
going  on  obsessively,  having  the  same  kind  of  foolish,  destructive 
fight  that  people  in  the  country  hold  against — they  hold  it  against 
the  Congnress,  and  they  hold  it  against  the  Endowments,  and  they 
hold  it  against  the  arts  and  against  the  humanities. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Would  any  of  you  then  say  that  if  we  did  not 
have  any  artist  grants  that  that  would  remove  your  objections  to 
the  Endowment? 

Mr.  Garment.  Well,  I  think  the  central  piece  in  what  I  have 
tried  to  propose  as  a  generalization,  obviously,  as  a  suggestion,  is 
the  elimination  of  individual  grants  and  individual  subgfrants.  That 
is  where  the  explosions  come,  because  somebody  has  winked  or 
blinked  at  something  that  he  or  she,  for  reasons  of  aesthetics,  or 
for  reasons  of  just,  plain  troublemaking — and  I  have  seen  those 
things  happen — said  go  ahead  and  do  it.  They  put  it  in,  and  then 
the  city  blows  up,  and  there  are  headlines,  and  there  are  45  col- 
umns, and  people  say  just  get  rid  of  the  Endowments  based  upon 
that. 

But  it  is  because  it  symbolizes — it  is  not  that  it  is  the  one 
thing — it  is  that  it  symbolizes  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real  account- 
ability, and  there  can  never  be  with  the  kind  of  latitude  they 
have — and  what  we  have  heard  all  this  morning  about  art  being 
everything  in  the  world,  that  art  is  therapeutic  and  art  is  good,  art 
is  a  social  welfare  program,  art  will  solve  our  welfare  issues — that 
is  nonsense.  Art  is  very  great.  It  is  a  reflection  of  suffering,  it  is 
a  reflection  of  life  and  death,  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  human  condi- 
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tion,  and  it  should  be  what  has  been  time-validated  by  centuries 
or  years  or  decades  of  recognition,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  met  the 
test  of  time. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Dr.  Jarvik,  would  your  objections  to  the  En- 
dowments be  removed  if  there  were  no  individual  grants  to  artists? 

Mr.  Jarvik.  Thank  you  for  the  question.  My  objections  would  re- 
main the  same.  In  the  case  of  the  Walker  Art  Center,  it  was  a 
grant  to  the  Walker  Art  Center.  John  Colache  had  served  on  an 
NEA  peer  review  overview  panel.  He  was  the  curator  or  the  person 
at  the  Walker  who  had  commissioned  this  Ron  Athey  bloodletting. 
Then,  the  second  performance  by  Ron  Athey  was  a  P.S.  122  in  New 
York.  This  was  after  the  Senate  debate, 

Jane  Alexander  still  stands  by  the  Ron  Athey  grant.  She  has  not 
asked  for  the  money  back.  But  again,  they  say  no  Endowment 
money  went  to  P.S.  122  for  Ron  Atney's  performance,  but  they  do 
get  iponey  from  the  NEA  for  other  things.  And  unfortunately,  many 
of  these  institutions,  which  are  the  National  Park  System  of  our 
arts  system,  are  doing  all  sorts  of  things  which,  under  the  IRS 
model,  the  community  standards  provision  of  the  obscenity  law 
would  apply,  and  you  could  say  not  in  my  home  town. 

Mr.  (mrment.  Well,  look — the  Pentagon  has  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  the  fact  that  five  Marines  died  of  hypothermia.  Things  go 
wrong  when  you  are  dealing  with  complex  programs,  and  when  jyou 
are  dealing  with  something  that  really  goes  to  the  gut.  And  I  thmk, 
Dr.  Jarvik,  with  respect  for  what  you  are  saying,  that  the  demands 
you  are  making  upon  these  institutions,  which  are  not  life  and 
death  issues,  are  completely  immoderate,  unrealistic,  and  represent 
a  desire  to  punish  the  institutions  because  vou  do  not  like  what 
you  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  politics  of  the  cultural  world. 

Senator  Jeffords.  One  comment  on  the  humanities.  They  have 
taken  up  as  part  of  their  charge,  I  believe,  the  problems  of  illit- 
eracy in  this  Nation,  where  we  have  some  80  million  people  who 
are  either  functionally  illiterate  or  illiterate.  So  there  is  an  unlim- 
ited need  in  that  respect,  and  I  think  if  they  do  carry  forward  with 
that,  as  I  believe  they  will,  that  that  is  an  area  that  is  going  to 
be  very  helpful  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Garment.  Senator,  I  think  the  Getty  Foundation  and  Harold 
Williams  are  very  much  to  be  congratulated,  even  in  their  absence, 
for  the  work  they  have  done  in  the  area  of  the  use  of  the  arts  in 
the  education  of  children.  Now,  they  have  gone  at  it  not  as  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  streets,  or 
drug  addiction.  They  have  utilized  people  who  understand  multiple 
intelligence — Howard  Gardner  from  Harvard  has  written  a  great 
book  on  the  various  faces  of  mankind,  the  different  capacities,  tal- 
ents, how  they  can  be  identified  early,  and  how  the  educational 
process,  pre-kindergarten,  through  the  use  of  the  arts  can  really 
nourish  the  strengths  that  are  inherent  in  persons  largely,  almost 
entirely,  for  cultural  reasons. 

These  are  programs  that  should  become  embedded  in  the  pre- 
kindergarten  and  early  K-5  educational  systems.  And  I  think  we 
have  all  seen  it  in  connection  with  our  children  if  we  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  see  them  exposed  to  intelligent,  thought-through, 
professional  arts  programs,  because  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  fin- 
ger-painting— with   all   due   respect  for   Crayola;   I   mean,   I  find 
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Crayolas  very  useful  at  Hamburger  Heaven,  where  they  keep  our 
young  daughter  quiet— but  the  systematic  education  of  artists  who 
need  work  and  who  can  be  certificated,  after  some  training,  to  go 
into  the  classroom,  and  not  iust  to  put  on  a  marionette  snow,  or 
plav  the  piano,  or  do  a  little  dance,  but  to  use  the  talents  they  have 
to  nelp  open  up  the  eyes  and  ears  and  minds  of  young  children 
through  the  arts,  because  that  is  when  the  kids  are  most  plastic; 
it  is  when  it  can  work,  if  they  know  how  to  do  it.  And  the  Getty 
Foundation  has  done  wonderful  work,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
manv  keys  to  unlocking  the  puzzle  that  we  see  in  other  areas  of 
child  development. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell,  No  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  DeWine? 

Senator  DeWine.  No  questions. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  has  been  very  inter- 
esting testimony. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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APPENDIX 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joseph  P.  Riley,  Jr.,  Mayor,  Charleston,  South 

Carolina 

I  aa  vary  plaasad  to  appear  before  you  to  testify  on  b«balf 

of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  This  aomlng,  I  Bpeek  to 

you  from  t%ro  perspecrtlves — first  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of 

Charleston,  and  secondly,  as  past  president  of  the  United  States 

Conference  of  Mayors.   In  both  positions,  I  have  seen  how  seed 

money  from  the  NSA  can  dramatically  impact  the  economic  and 

cultural  life  of  a  city.  If  omx   young  nation  loses  the  National 

Endo%nnent  for  the  Arts,  it  would  be  a  tragedy.  We  should  be 

encouraging  greater  support  of  the  arts  rather  than  less. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Glan  Carlo  Menotti,  one  of  the  world's 
Bost  prominent  living  opera  composers,  wanted  to  develop  an 
Americcm  arts  festival  as  a  sister  event  to  the  world-renowned 
Festivals  del  due  Hondi  in  spoleto,  Italy.   The  sister  festival 
would  showcase  young  American  artists,  musioians,  dancers  and 
conductors  in  the  United  States  and  Italy.  Maestro  Menotti  asked 
for  the  National  Endowment 'e  help  and  was  not  disappointed. 
Together,  NBA  staff  and  Menotti  selected  Charleston  as  the  ideal 
location  for  the  festival  and  in  1977,  the  NEA  provided  essential 
•••d  funding.   Spoleto  USA  was  bom.  The  success  of  that  story 
is  stunning.   In  its  IB  years  in  Charleston,  Spoleto  Festival 
U.S.A.,  now  oonsidered  to  be  the  world's  most  comprehensive  arts 
festival,  has  been  responsible  for  a  remarkable  economic 
transformation  of  an  old  and  dying  central  city.   It  has 
generated  about  One  Billion  Dollars  for  our  state's  economy. 
Tourism  has  increased  by  more  than  300%;   our  cultural  life  has 
aacploded;   and  about  $500  Million  has  been  invested  in 
revltalization  projects  downtown  and  statewide. 

For  escaii^le,  in  1977,  the  first  season  of  Spoleto  USA,  our 
Charleston  Symphony  was  a  netropolitan-Bised  orchestra  with  a 
$60,000  budget  and  no  full-time  professional  musicians.  Today  it 
is  a  first-rate,  regional  orchestra  with  a  $2  million  budget  and 
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a  corps  of  35  tull-time  young  prof«««ional  musicians  many  train«l 
in  this  csountry's  finast  conservatories,   Ttaa  same  is  true  of  tha 
Charleston  Ballat  Theatre  coaipany.  it  was  transformed  from  a 
community  dance  group  to  a  fully  professional  company  with 
twenty-five  full-time  dancers  who  make  caiarleston  their  home  365 
days  a  year. 

And  for  those  who  argue  that  the  arts  are  elitist,  I  ask 
them  to  oome  to  Spoleto.  Last  year,  we  had  over  495  events 
involving  5,000  performers.  Piccolo  Spoleto  is  the  official 
outreach  component  of  Spoleto  Festival  USA.   it  brings  people  - 
young  children,  senior  citizens  and  all  ages  in  between  - 
together  in  the  streets  parks,  the  churches,  parking  lots,  and 
storefronts  to  listen,  sing  and  dance.   They  enjoy  Piccolo's 
■yriad  offerings  in  classical  music,  ja«,  dance,  th«itre, 
poetry,  storytelling,  and  church  music.  They  visit  crafts  and 
visual  arts  exhibitions  and  participate  in  film  festivals. 
Piccolo's  events  are  admission  free  or  have  very  nominal  ticket 
prices  making  the  spoleto  experience  accessible  to  everyone. 

The  example  of  Spoleto  Festival's  success  has  been  an 
inspiration  in  our  state  and  throughout  America.  Why?  because 
we  have  shown  that  an  arts  festival  can  be  a  model  of 
collaboration  and  cooperation  between  the  various  arts  groups  in 
our  community  as  well  «.  betwe«.  our  arts  community  ami  th.  world 
class  international  artists  which  Spoleto  brings  to  our  city. 
The  synergy  created  by  this  interaction  is  remarkable, 
breathtaking  and  excellent.   It  couldn't  be  more  collaborative, 
less  elite  or  of  higher  quality. 

spoleto  Festival  could  not  have  flourished  without  the  MEA's 
continued  financial  support.  ihe  «me  can  be  said  of  countless 
arts  organizations  and  activities  in  my  state  of  south  Carolina, 
m  1980,  south  Carolina  had  14  local  arts  agencies  and  community 
arts  councils;  now  we  have  60.  without  the  Endowment's  support, 
delivered  via  the  Arts  Comeiaslon,  this  would  not  be  possible. 
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Of  particular  iiQx>rtanoe  la  th«  Endowment's  role  in  bringing  tha 
az±.s  to  rural  and  undarearvad  urban  araas  to  Sou-th  Carolina. 
HXA  funding  through  Its  *ninder8ervad  Sat-Aaida'prograas  has 
•tiaulatad  an  innovativa  nav  Initiative  oallad  Cultural  Tisioas 
Cor  Koral  cenmaltiaa.  This  partnerahip  affort  linJca  arts  and 
aaonomie  davalopnant  in  rtiral  oonmunitieB  acroas  the  atata.   The 
raaiilta  are  axciting.   For  axaapla,  a  cultural  tourian  corridor 
in  the  rural  Savannah  River  Valley  has  been  adopted  aa  a  major 
priority  by  the  South  Carolina  Departaant  of  Parka,  Recreation, 
and  Tourian;   an  additional  najor  grant  has  been  aecured;  and  the 
project's  acope  has  expanded  fron  three  to  14  counties.  This  and 
similar  prograns  enhance  the  craallty  of  life  and  community  pride 
for  participating  communltles-\iAiila  creating  jobs  and  adding  to 
the  caamunit:y's  botrbom  line. 

A  oritloal  need  in  ziiral  commiinities  is  capable,  visionary 
leadership.  The  Cultural  Visions  program  is  also  making  a 
significant  contribution  In  this  arena.  Through  a  partnership 
with  the  Strom  Thurmond  Institute  at  Clemson  University, 
comprehensive  leadership  training  for  rural  community  arts 
developers  and  other  leaders  is  being  offered.  Participants  are 
taught  basic  slcills  in  planning,  marketing,  and  fundraising. 
They  form  a  statewide  leadership  network  %iho  profit  from  mutual 
support.   These  leadership  skills  apply  directly  to  arts  projects 
and  develop  stronger  leaders  for  all  areas  of  community  service. 
Endowment  assistance  for  projects  like  the  Underserved-Set  Aside- 
program  help  preserve  and  promote  cultural  heritage.   They  may  be 
a  key  to  protecting  an  entire  way  of  life  in  rural  areas. 

America  is  the  most  urban  nation  in  the  vorld.   Around  10 
years  ago,  I  was  vrestling  with  the  problem  of  development  and 

redevelopment  in  American  cities.   We  are  becoming,  if  we  are  not 

already,  the  most  urban  nation  in  the  vorld,  but  so  much  of  the 

development  occurring  in  the  American  city  is  of  poor  quality. 

The  Aaerioan  city  Itself,  its  older  neighborhoods,  and  its 

commercial  areas,  vara  deteriorating  almost  beyond  saving.   I  was 
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Intcractad  in  the  key  role  the  Mayor  plays  in  the  davalQEnMnt  and 
r«dttv*lopiment  of  his  or  her  olty. 

I  case  up  with  an  idea  of  creating  what  is  now  called  the 
Mayor's  Institute  on  City  Design.   It  was  based  on  the  concept 
that  if  Mayors  could  become  more  Icnowledgeable  and  conversant 
with  urban  design  issues,  they  could  malce  a  big  ia^iaot  on  their 
cities.   It  was  only  an  idea  until  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  agreed  to  fund  it.  Mow  in  its  ninth  year,  the  Mayor's 
Institute  on  City  Design  has  begun  to  reshape  cities  throughout 
America.  It  has  been  a  huge  success,  without  the  Endowment,  it 
would  never  have  been  created. 

The  Mayor's  Institute  brings  together  Mayors  and  some  of 
America's  best  architects,  landscape  architects,  planners, 
developers,  transportation  engineers,  and  others.  The  Mayors 
present  an  urban  design  problem  in  their  city  and  in  a 
collaborative  three-day  dialogue,  we  become  far  mmre 
knowledgeable  about  our  role  in  changing  our  cities.  The  success 
stories  are  remar)cable.  Since  its  inception  in  1986,  more  than 
230  mayors,  representing  cities  in  each  of  the  fifty  states  and 
Puerto  Rioo,  have  attended  and  taken  home  valuable  advioe  on  hov 
to  deal  with  difficult  urban  design  and  planning  issues. 
Industrial  waterfront  conversion,  transit-oriented  development, 
public  housing  redesign,  nei^tborhood  sustalnability,  and  civic 
■pace  design  are  just  a  few  of  the  topics  addressed  at  recent 
meetings  of  the  institute. 

The  Mayor's  Institute  on  City  Design  is  but  one  of  the  many 
programs  of  the  Design  Program  of  the  Rational  Endotnaent  for  the 
Arts.  For  example,  the  Design  Program  is  currently  worXlng  with 
business  leaders  to  increase  the  consciousness  of  America's 
manufacturers  about  the  value  of  good  design  in  the  international 
marketplace.  A  conference  Is  in  the  planning  stage. 
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The  arts  must  hav*  public  aponaorahip  fron  our  nation,  tvcm 
our  states  and  looalltlas.  Obviously,  there  nuet  be  privata 
sponsorship  as  well.   The  bulk  of  financial  support  will  coae 
from  patrons  and  donors,  oorporata  and  individuals,  but  all  of  us 
have  a  role.  We  are  a  nation — ve  oust  not  apologize  for  belnq  a 
nation — ve  must  not  be  afraid  to  assert  that  we  are  a  nation. 
Our  nation's  arts  agency,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
made  possible  Spoleto  Festival  U.S.A.  and  the  Mayor's  Institute 
on  City  Design,  two  activities  national  in  scope,  with  which  I  am 
parsonally  familiar,   in  each  of  these  instances,  had  there  not 
bean  a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  it  would  never  have 
happened  and  our  nation  would  have  been  poorer  for  it.  ftut  rhasn 
are  just  two  of  thousands  of  other  InltlativeE  ftinded  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  in  its  thirty  years  of  great 
suooesses . 

Years  ago,  when  I  visited  the  Kennedy  Library,   a  letter  I 
read  from  John  Steinbeok  to  President  Kennedy  made  a  great 
impact.    Steinbeck,  one  of  a  number  of  artists  and  writers  vho 
had  been  Invited  to  attend  the  inauguration,  wrote  it  a  few  days 
after  the  inauguration.   In  thah)djig  the  President  for 
recognizing  his  profession,  he  said,  "A  nation  may  be  moved  by 
Its  statesmen  and  defended  by  its  military,  but  it  is  usually 
rwMsttiered  for  its  artists." 

Prepared  Statement  of  Harold  M.  Whxiams 

Nr.  Chairman,  MemberB  of  the  Sub-Committee,  good  morning.  My  name 
is  Harold  M.  Williams.  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  invitation 
to  present  ray  views  on  the  reauthorization  of  Lhe  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

I  am  Presidsnt  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  J.  Paul  Oetty 
Trust.  The  Trust  is   the  largest  private  operating  foundation  in 
the  world  dedicated  to  the  visual  arts  and  cultural  heritage.  Ic 
was  created  in  1982  by  a  bequest  from  the  late  J.  Paul  Getty.  The 
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foundation  ie  somewhat  unique  in  that,  In  contrast  to  grant- 
making  foundations  that  fund  other  programs,  we  create  and 
administer  our  own  programs.  Our  programs,  in  the  areas  of  arts 
education  --kindergenrten  through  twelfth  grade  --  scholarship  in 
the  arts  and  humanities  and  conservation  of  cultural  heritage, 
are  carried  out  by  six  operating  entitles,  including  the  J.  Paul 
Get by  Museum  in  Malibu,  California. 

As  for  my  own  personal  history,  after  practicing  law,  1  spent 
fifteen  years  in  industry,  culminating  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  a  several  billion  dolleir.  Naw  York  Stock  Exchange-listed 
coR^any.  Following  seven  years  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Management  at  UCLA.,  I  spent  four  yeairs  in  this  city  as  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commissian.  Z  joined  the  Getty 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  in  that  time  have  guided  its  evolution 
from  a  small  museum  into  what  it  is  today. 
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liSt  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  believe  that  the  federal 
^.^vernment  has  an  essential  role  to  play  in  the  arts.   I  think  I 
am  in  good  company  here.  Among  this  group  are  many  distinguished 
legislators  emd  most  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
going  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Adams,  for  exanple,  saw  the  great  objective  of  government  as  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  Its  constituents  and  called  for 
laws  promoting  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of,  among  other 
things,  the  advancement  of  literature  and  what  he  called  the 
"elegant  arts"--or  what  we  know  today  as  the  "fine  arts"-- 
theater,  music,  dance,  opera,  and  the  visual  arts. 
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Similarly,  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  whose  initiative  lad  to  the 
Endowment  in  the  first  place,  recalled  that  "both  Roosevelt  and 
Lincoln  understood  that  the  life  of  the  arts,  far  from  being  an 
interrviption,  a  distraction  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  is  very 
close  to  the  center  of  a  nation's  purpose  --  and  is  the  test  of 
the  quality  of  a  nation's  civilization." 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  signing  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  19C5  into  law,  also  took  up 
this  thane.  "Art  is  a  nation's  most  precious  heritage,"  he  said. 
"For  it  is  in  our  works  of  art  that  wc  reveal  to  ourselves,  and 
to  others,  the  inner  vision  which  guides  us  as  a  Nation.  And 
where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish. ■ 

President  Richard  Nixon,  in  summing  up  the  work  of  the  then 
eight -yeeur  old  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  1  l.kewise 
en^hasized  that  'the  effect  of  these  endeavors  on  the  quality  of 
our  national  life  reaffirms  the  truth  that  art  is  not  a  Ivucury, 
but  a  necessity  to  which  all  our  citizens  can  and  should  have 


And,  so  too,  the  Congress,  in  acting  to  establish  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  declared  that  "the 
encouragement  and  support  of  national  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  the  arts,  while  primarily  a  matter  for  private 
and  local  initiative,  are  also  appropriate  matters  of  concern  to 
the  Federal  Government . " 

The  European  zvations  have  without  exception  long  recognized  the 
Importance  of  generous  governmental  B\xpport   for  the  arts.  The 
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Senator  for  Cultural  Affairs  In  Berlin  described  the  European 
attitude  this  way:  "Our  ideology  aaye  that  it's  the  duty  of  the 
etace  to  distribute  public  funds  to  airport  the  arts,  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  artiste  total  autonomy.  One  would  find 
the  same  attitude  in  France  or  the  Netherlemds.  It's  the  Hagrxa 
Carta  of  European  culture . "  A  leading  French  cultiiral 
administrator  recently  described  his  country's  attitude:  "We  may 
have  economic  inequalities,  but  there  is  a  minimum  which  must  be 
our  common  heritage  and  oust  be  accessible  to  all   citizens. 
Public  financing  guarantees  that  knowledge,  education  and  access 
to  cxilture  and  creation  is  equally  accessible,  in  a  way  that  the 
laws  of  the  marketplace  don't  permit.* 

It  is  healthy  that  the  Endowment  is  now  being  called  upon  to 
re justify  itself  --as  should  every  governmental  function.  I 
believe  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  discharged  its 
mandate  very  well.  The  last  thirty  years  have  been  times  of  great 
chauige  --  technological,  social,  generational,  and  political. 
Audiences  for  the  arts  are  changing  and  eo  are  the  directions  and 
forms  of  diTt   itself.  Throughout  all  the  turmoil  of  this  period, 
the  Endowment  has  continued  to  build  an  admirable  record. 

Jane  Alexander,  the  current  chairman,  has  already  given  an 
eloquent  account  of  the  Endowment's  remarkable  record.  But  X 
%<ould  like  to  add  my  appreciation  of  its  long  history  of 
ac  conpl 1 s hment  a . 

Zn  my  judgment,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  National 
Sndow«»nt  for  the  Arts  be  reauthorlsed.  Over  the  past  thirty 
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yaars,  the  Bndoiniieiit  has  been  a  catalyst  for  the  growth  of  the 
arts  --  drama,  nnislc,  opara,  llteratur*,  dance  and  the  visual 
arts  --  into  virtually  every  comer  of  America.  President  George 
Bush '  8  Independent  CSonanlaaion  to  Sttidy  the  Matlonal  Badowment 
reported  in  1990  that  in  the  organization's  first  twenty-five 
years  the  number  of  orchestras  in  the  United  States  had  virtually 
quadrupled  and  professional  theaters  grew  from  22  to  420.  The 
number  of  opera  and  dance  coopanies  multiplied  at  similar  rates. 

In  the  words  of  the  Independent  Conunission,  'The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  helped  transform  the  cultural 
landscape  of  the  United  States . "  And  it  has  done  this  by 
leveraging  about  one  ane^faundredth  of  one  percent  of  the  national 
budget  through  contributions  from  the  private  sector,  individued 
donations,  volunteer  help,  support  from  state  and  local  agencies, 
8uid  money  from  non-profit  organizations  and  foundations  --  not  to 
mention  the  money  paid  by  the  art  audiences  themselves .  Tls  a 
result,  it  helped  to  create  not  only  a  great  deal  of  material 
wealth  for  the  nation,  in  terns  of  jobs  and  revenues,  but  also  an 
incalculable  measure  of  cultural  riches  for  its  people. 

Z  believe  that  the  fundamental  obligation  of  the  National 

Endowment  for  the  Arte  is  to  act  as  custodian  of  our  collective 

cultural  heritage.  Central  Lo  that  role  is  the  responsibility  to 

help  E^reservc  and  perpetuate  Lhe  arts  and  to  make  them  accessible 

to  all  the  people. 

To  many,  such  idealism  may  seem  out  of  place  in  today's  world. 

But  maintaining  the  fragile  machinery  of  democracy  is  the  great, 

ongoing  challesge  of  America.  And  that  challenge  has  acquired  a 

new  xirgency  as  American  society  becones  increasingly  diverse. 
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A  consnon  Intellectual  and   cultural  heritage  for  all  Americans  can 
no  longer  be  aaeunied.  Today's  profound  demographic  ahifts  couplad 
with  the  much-heralded  information  Revolution  have  brought  us  to 
the  cusp  of  a  new  era.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  National 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  the  EumanitieE--both  because  they  are 
public  and  because  they  aure  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Americans --are  the  only  mechanisms  that  can  ensure  that  the 
diversity  of  our  people's  cultural  traditions  will  ultimately  be 
translated  not  into  the  further  tearing  of  the  social  fabric  but 
rather,  what  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  called  the  "renewal  of 
American  civilization . " 

This  cultural  renewal,  I  would  urge,  means  more  than  providing 
museums,  exhibitions,  public  stages,  festivals  and  concerts.  Just 
as  important,  it  means  mzOcing  rhe  arts  accessible  to  our  children 
through  education  in  a  way  that  instills  critical  skills,  fosters 
vmderstanding  of  and  respect  for  our  history  and  ideals,  and 
leads  to  habits  of  lifelong  learning. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  provides  Lhe  only  exposure  to 
the  arts  for  millions  of  Americam  children.  While  the  Getty  Trust 
has  a  significant  long  term  commitment  to  arts  education  in  our 
public  schools,  and  now  reaches  over  a  million  students  in  nine 
regions  of  our  country,  we  cannot  do  tt  alone.  When  the  National 
Endowment  issued  its  report  "Itowards  Civilization:  A  Report  on 
Arts  Education, "  articulating  the  importance  of  arts  education 
reform,  it  made  a  difference  in  establishing  the  importance  of 
Brt  education  at  the  community  level  and  in  revitalizing  our 
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•choolB  that  neither  we  nor  any   other  private  body  could  achieve 
alone.  While  we  can  demonstrate  how  children  learn  through  the 
arte  and  how  the  arts  prepare  tomorrow's  work  force  Lo  respond 
creatively  to  the  challenges  of  a  con^jetitive,  high-tech  global 
economy,  arts  education  also  assvires  that  our  citizens  develop 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  arte  that  will  lead 
them  Lo  be  future  patrons,  without  which  private  support  for  the 
arts  cannot  be  expected  to  continue. 

As  I  hope  I  have  made  clear,  I  believe  the  Endowment  has  done  a 
commendable  job  discharging  Its  mandate.  Does  that  mean  that  I 
believe  the  Endowment  is  perfect  as  it  le  and  cannot  be  improved? 
Not  at  all .  I  would  welcome  a  thoughtful  dialogue  on  wayB   to 
inprove  and  strengthen  the  Endowment  and  make  it  an  even  more 
valuable  resource  for  the  American  people. 

While  much  of  the  justification  for  governmental  support  rests 
upon  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in 
defining  who  we  are  as  a  nation  and  enhancing  the  nation's 
quality  of  ]1fe,  it  is  also  based  on  the  recognition  that  while 
thft  free  market  is  an  efficient  arbiter  of  memy  things,  the  arts 
and  culture,  aesthetic  and  intellect\ial  values  are  not 
necessarily  among  them.   By  lending  its  imprimatur  as  well  as 
financial  help  to  the  creation,  preservation,  amd  dissemination 
of  works  of  art  and  culture,  the  nation  seeks  to  encourage 
something  it  values.  An  enlightened  society  views  its  citizens  as 
more  than  just  economic  creatures  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  advances  this  cause.  It,  along  with  the  National 
Endovimient  for  the  Humanities,  function,  perhaps  more  than   any 
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other  federal  bodies,  as  entrepreneurial,  using  their  own 
contributions  ae  leverage  for  private  and  philemthropic  support. 
What  the  Endowment  does  with  its  relatively  small  budget  ie 
eactremely  importamt.  First  of  all,  the  money  represents  a 
critical  margin  of  survival  for  mzuiy  arts  groups  in  the  country. 
The  Foundation  Center  conducted  a  study  several  years  ago  to 
systematically  exzunine  foundation  and  corporate  grant -making 
trends  towards  arts  funding.  Among  its  findinge  it  iwted  that 
greuit-makers  in  just  five  states  provided  two-thirds  of  the  arte 
grant  dollars  nationally.  These  states  were  New  York,  California, 
Pennsylvemia,  Texas  and  Illinois.  Grant-makers  in  ten  states 
accounted  for  over  80%.  The  states  in  which  foundations  awarded 
the  greatest  amount  of  art  dollars  also  received  the  greatest 
amount  of  fimds  --  the  function  of  the  localized  nature  of  most 
giving.   And  30%  of  the  dollars  went  to  the  top  50  arts 
orgemizations.  When  you  put  this  data  together,  the  inescapable 
conclusion  ie  that  private  foundation  and  corporate  funding  goes 
predominantly  to  the  large  organizations  within  those  few  states 
in  which  the  fovmdatione  and  corporations  are  located.  This 
places  in  sharp  focus  the  importance  of  the  Endowment ' s  support 

for  the  many  arts  groups  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  other 
forty  states. 

Indeed,  aggregate  funding  for  the  arts  and  cvilture  nationwide  is 
inadequate  to  meet  current  needs.  Foundations  that  support  the 
arts  are  already  spending  as  much  as  is  prudent,  given  the 
necsBsity  of  maintaining  the  grant -meOcing  capacity  of  their 
endowments  over  time.  Corporate  giving,  not  surprisingly,  has 
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dacllned  sharply  in  recenb  years,  as  major  corporations  have 
contended  with  downsizlnge  and  earnings  pressures,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  increasing  pleas  for  support  not  only  from  the  arts  and 
humanities  but  from  other  worthy  causes  as  well;  this  trend  can 
be  expected  to  continue  for  some  years  to  come.  Finally,  the 
Endowment  itself  has  seen  its  budget  trimmed  over  the  years  by 
inflation  and  cutbacks.  I£  I  am  not  mistaJcen,  it  has  not  received 
a  budgetary  increase,  in  real  terms,  in  close  to  fifteen  years. 

The  consequences  of  this  decline  in  support  for  the  arts   is 
visible  across  the  country:  arts  organizations  are  trimming 
staff,  closing  galleries,  curtailing  performances,  cutting  back 
support  for  artists,  raising  ticket  prices,  euid  scrambling  for 
ways  to  produce  income.  And  some  will  not  survive.  Those  that  do 
have  already  begun  to  find  that,  as  they  raise  ticket  prices,  the 
size  of  their  audiences  shrink:  middle-class  families  are  forced 
to  cut  out  visits  to  museums  or  evenings  at  the  ballet;  parents 
that  wauit  to  expose  their  children  to  cultural  e^eriences  filled 
with  something  more  positive  than  the  gratuitous  sex  and  violence 
that  has  become  standard  fare  in  movies,  television,  music 
videos,  and  video  games  cemnot  affprd  to.  By  default,  then, 
America's  arts  institutions  are  becoming  ever  more  elite  in  terms 
of  the  audiences  they  serve  precisely  when  they  should  be 
reaching  out. 

In  short,  I  believe  T  can  state  with  absolute  confidence  that 
private  funding,  which  is  already  inadequate  to  meet  the 
legitimate  needs  of  our  arts  and  cultural  inotitutioiis,  certainly 
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could  not  substitute  for  the  Endowment  were  the  latter  not 
reauthorized. 

But  aside  from  the  financial  support  the  Endowment  distributes  in 
grantB,  It  makes  other  essential,  irreplaceable  contributions  to 
the  health  and  vitality  of  the  arts  in  our  nation, 

The  professionalism  amd  peer  review  process  of  the  Endowment 
provides  the  level  of  equality  assurtmce  for  Individuals  and  those 
foundations  who  lack  the  capacity  to  make  such  evaluation  on 
their  own.  And,  when  coupled  with  the  matching  grant  requirement, 
it  stlmulateB  euid  encourages  a  level  of  support  that  would  not 
otherwise  exist.  It  encoxirages  collaborations  emd  partnerships 
between  funding  sources  to  support  projects  too  large  for  any 
single  institution  to  liandle.  Through  matching  grants  it 
stimulates  the  involvement  of  local  communities  eUid  arts   groups 
in  building  their  own  projects  as  well  as  encouraging  support  of 
Individual  contributors  and  nonprofit  foundations.  Studies  have 
shown  that  federal  funding  leads  to  increased  private  funding. 

The  Endowment  has  been  accused  of  elitism.  On  the  contrtory,  I 
believe  the  Endowment  has  been  the  greatest  force  we  have  for  the 
democratization  of  the  arts  in  this  country.  The  proof  of  that 
can  be  found  every  day,  in  large  cities,  small  towns,  euid  rural 


hamlets  across  the  country,  where  millions  of  American  who  might 
otherwise  have  little  or  no  access  to  the  arts  --or  who  might 
find  any  sort  of  cultural  activity  an  unaffordable  luxury  --  take 
advantage  of  the  asLonishing  range  of  programs  made  possible  by 
the  MBA. 
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These  are  the  progxams  that  rely  most  heavily  on  the  Endowment 
and  exist  in  l£urge  measure  because  o£  it.  Without  it  the  arts 
would  be  increasingly  accessible  only  to  those  who  could  afford 
to  pay  for  them  creating  the  very  elitism  which  some  already 
charg«  erroneously  to  the  work  o£  the  Endowment . 

I  concur  with  the  84%  of  Americans  in  the  Louis  Heirrie  'Americans 
and  the  Arts  survey* ,  who  agreed  with  the  proposition  that  " in 
the  end,  good  art  is  a  reflection  of  the  life  amd  times  of  a 
nation  and  a  culture,  including  expressions  which  support  as  well 
as  criticize  existing  values . " 

Given  the  chjunging  demography  o£  the  nation  and  concerns  about 
the  lack  of  values  in  our  society,  the  Endowment's  oupport 
enriches  our  conmunities  and  creates  a  sense  of  shared  history 

and  culture  that  is  essential  to  the  continued  strength  and  well- 
being  of  our  country.  It  represents  our  government's  commitment 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  its  citizens  and  develop  a  sense  of 
Identity  and  culture  that  can  be  passed  on  to  otir  children  and 
succeeding  generations. 

And  when  those  generations  look  back  at  the  legacy  o£  late 
twentieth-centxiry  America,  it  will  be  our  dramas,  our  songs »  OUr 
dances  and  our  visual  arts  that  will  proclaim,  "Here  were  a  free 
and  democratic  people . " 

Thank  you. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  S.  Gurin 

Apart  from  supplying  moro  than  four  generotiom  of  American  children  with 
Crayola  art  moteriols  for  tt^e  lost  90  yeors,  my  corporation  •  BInney  ft  Smith  -  has 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  elementary  age  school  children  in  o  very 
personal  \A^3y  during  the  lost  decade.  The  vehicle  txjs  been  the  Crayola  Dream- 
Moicers  art  educotlon  program  wNch  lias  Involved  some  13  million  students, 
teachers,  porents.  prindpois  and  administrators  since  Its  incepflon.  With  the 
encouragement  of  their  art  or  classroom  teacher,  students  who  participate  in 
the  program  are  challenged  to  envision  some  aspect  of  their  world  -  post, 
present  or  future  •  and  visualize  tfiat  Ideo  on  paper. 

In  reflectirjg  on  thoughts  and  irtKiges  of  these  students,  which  are  typlcoiy 
related  to  Isrooder  curricutor  studiesi  i  have  gained  a  greater  appreciation  for 
the  language  of  visual  communication.  Here  ore  a  few  examples  of  student 
dream  statements: 

•  Sarah  Colsten.  age  10.  of  Brelnlgsvllle,  Pennsylvania  wonts  to  malce  the 
future  Petter  through  recycling  and  i<eeping  people  off  of  ttie  streets. 

•  Khristlan  Amolsch.  age  11 .  of  Moryvilie.  Tennessee  wonts  to  dispel  myths 
about  ttie  lndior»  ond  let  people  Itnow  they  were  a  'gentle  and  beoutif  ui 
race.' 

•  Marty  Botson,  age  12,  of  Redblrd.  Oklohomo  wonts  to  educate  people 
about  the  powerful  blocic  hole  and  it\e  extroordirxiry  pictures  in  outer 
space.' 

Artd  one  of  my  favorites  Is  by  Mercedes  Pagono,  age  9.  of  fvVamI, 
Fiorido.  in  fact,  I  brought  It  along  to  Shore  It  with  you  today.  Mercedes 
dreams  obout  on  InrKsglnary  field  trip  to  Egypt  wtin^e  three  girls  ore 
dancing  outside  of  their  home. 

Over  ftie  last  10  years,  we  hove  buitt  portnersNps  with  mony  colleges  and 
universities,  children's  museurrw.  The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  \he  Performing 
Arts  ond  even  Disney  World  to  share  these  imoges  and  stimulate  quaHty 
ir»truciion  m  arts  educotlon.  AtkI  for  tt^ose  of  you  vAo  never  get  out  of 

Wastiington.  I'd  Bi<©  to  point  out  thot  \nfe  even  have  a  coliectlon  of  Drearft- 
Mokers  orhwwks  on  loan  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  office  buBdlng. 

So  what  hove  we  learned  through  our  involvement  with  the  kids  and  teachers 
and  school  systems  In  America?  We  have  seen  firsthand  that  instruction  in  the 
arts  has  0  unique  obUtty  to  engage  our  children  In  the  learning  process. 

Music,  drama,  dance,  literature  orKl  the  visual  arts  -  when  integrated 
throughout  the  school  curriculum  -  transcend  all  cuituroi  barriers  and  become  a 
untversoi  language  for  our  children.  By  studying  and  applying  or  practicing 
these  disciplines,  students  ieom  to  express  themselves  In  new  ways.  Ttiey 
embrace  these  diverse  forms  of  communication  which  wHI  t6t>je  them  for  ft^e 
balance  of  their  Hves.  Not  coinckjentoliy,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  National 
Endowment  tor  the  Arts,  the  Notional  Endowment  for  the  Humor^ties  and  the 
Institute  for  Museum  Services  to  foster  and  encourage  the  arts  and  hunxmlties, 
making  them  occessibie  for  oil  dtizerts. 
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But  aeiflsNy.  from  my  perspective  as  a  bu3ir)essman,  i  am  most  supporttve  of  ttie 
orts  because  of  ttio  troHs  tt«y  develop  -  primarily  good  communlcatton  skUis.  In 
addition,  tt^e  arts  fbJtsr  self-expronlon  orKl  tt>e  development  of  higher  order 
ttiinkhg  sidUs  •  charcctertstlcs  vital  to  ur^leoshlng  an  Individual's  creative 
potential. 

And  m  today's  competitive  global  economy,  business  needs  employees  who 
can  find  creative  solutions  to  everyday  problems,  who  can  envision  new  markets 
and  who  con  leod  their  organizations  ttvough  the  ctxillenges  of  the  21st 
century. 

Now  you  may  be  wondering,  just  tww  does  federal  support  for  tt^  arts  and 
hurTKinltles  address  the  challenges  of  the  future  American  workforce.  The 
ortswer  is  CMte  simple:  leoderst^p.  ^ 

We  need  ttie  leadership  of  fho  federal  government  to  enable  the  NEA,  NEH  and 
the  ItviS  to  lead  the  non-proflt  arts  artd  cultural  communHy,  as  wel  as  the  public 
education  system.  For  the  kjst  30  years,  ttie  cultural  community  on  the  state  and 
locol  level  hos  been  no  different  than  many  other  constituencies  ocross  the 
country.  They  tiove  looked  to  Washington  to  provkje  a  notksnal  and  even 
gtobol  perspective  •  to  be  o  clearing  house  for  ihe  best  programs  and  big  kjeas; 
to  be  a  catolyst  by  convenlrtg  natk)rx]l  forums  to  mobilize  actk>ns  on  the  state 
and  locd  level  and  to  promote  portneistiips  and  collaboration  between  the 
publk;  and  private  sector. 

During  the  bst  two  years,  I  have  t^een  involved  personally  In  educotton  reform 
and  sen/ed  on  the  Oversight  Committee  for  the  creation  of  national  standards 
for  arts  educatkx^.  It  was  ttie  NEA  and  the  NEH  that  provWed  ttie  seed  money 
for  this  Standards  Development  process  ond  required  Involvement  of 
represerttattves  from  educatkxi.  the  arta«  government,  business  and  fhe  public 
at  large. 

9nce  the  atandords  have  been  deveksped  and  the  Goals  2000  Educate 
Americo  Act  has  become  kiw,  the  NEA  and  the  Department  of  Educotksn  txjve 
collaborated  on  on  lmplementatk)n  process  fbr  arts  educatk}n  to  become  on 
integrol  port  of  Gools  2000  education  refdrm  efforts.  Working  together,  these  two 
ogercles  hove  t>e6n  able  to  enlist  representatives  from  more  than  140  notional 
orts,  educotlon  and  busir^ess  orgonlzaMons  to  create  an  octton  plan.  Support 
from  business  and  private  foundotkxtt  -  like  Coco-Colo,  Genmct  Electric  and  ttie 
Galef  Institute  •  hove  undenvrttten  ttie  process  and  o  challenge  grant  txis  been 
extended  by  the  Trenxilne  Foundatk^n  to  trigger  addltlortal  fundhg  to 
Implement  the  cotton  plan. 

When  business  leaders  see  a  broad  t^ase  of  support,  we  are  more  Irtdined  to 
step  forword,  sometimes  in  very  visble  woys.  Let  me  show  you  one  of  our 
current  Croyota  packages.  For  ttw  first  time  ever,  we  have  added  a  message 
about  educatton  reform.  In  conjurxrtton  with  a  tribute  to  rtie  Nattonal  PTA;  and 
we  ore  encouragk>g  ail  parents  to  get  Involved  and  support  art  In  their  children's 
sctx>ol.  I  con  assure  you,  If  there  was  not  a  base  of  natk>nal  supj^ort  and 
momentum  tDehind  the  value  of  tt>e  orts  and  arts  education  In  thb  country,  we 
woiM  not  hove  moved  to  this  kind  of  octton. 
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In  P«nniyivQnla's  Lehigh  Volley  where  Bhmey  &  Smith  is  based,  the  NEA  has 
exferKled  lundtng  to  Touchstone  Theotre,  a  professlonat  theater  company;  to 
Lafayette  ColeQe,  for  its  Pertormlng  Arts  series;  and  to  trovellno  eKhiCXtlons  at  the 
Alentown  Art  Museum,  vs^here  next  month  the  BInney  &  Smith  Learning  Center 
will  open  its  doors  for  the  very  first  time  as  o  result  of  a  significant  private  sector 
grant  from  our  organization.  It  is  the  endorserrient  from  the  NEA  fhot  enat^a 
arts  and  cultural  organizations  to  maximize  private  sector  support.  Next  week, 
for  the  first  time  o  conference  of  more  than  260  arts,  business,  government  ond 
business  leaders  will  be  convened  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  explore  mutual 
concerns  and  strengthen  the  relationships  between  and  omong  each  of  these 
constituencies.  This  conference,  liice  many  others,  is  modeled  after  notional 
fofums  presented  by  the  NEA. 

Ttiese  Idnds  of  initiatives  ore  precisely  the  notional  leadership  role  that  is  so  vital 
for  our  federal  government  to  ploy.  We  need  to  ertsure  that  public  funding  for 
ttie  NEA  contirvjes,  if  we  wont  to  build  on  its  record  of  success  In  nurturing  ttie 
oris  OTKl  orts  education  for  our  children. 

Prepared  Statement  op  Dean  Amhaus 

Good  matniiig.  Thank  you  far  inviting  me  to  testify.  My  name  is  Dean  Amhaus  and  I  am 
the  BMOOtlvB  Director  of  the  Wiaconsifl  Arts  Board.  The  Board  was  created  by  the  stale  of 
Wisconsin  in  1973  as  the  slate  agency  responsible  for  die  support  and  development  of  the 
arts  throi^hout  Wiscondn. 

Senator  Jeffaids  and  members  of  the  Suboonumttee.  let  me  state  at  the  outset,  that  as  a 
dtizcn  of  tfiis  country  I  believe  our  government  has  a  responsibltity  in  siq>porting  die  arts.  If 
we  as  a  people  and  a  nation  are  to  be  true  wortd  leaders,  we  must  be  leaders  in  all  areas  of 
society,  including  leaden  in  the  arts  and  hnroanities.  It  is  vital  to  die  interest  of  this  country 
that  we  demonstcate  support  fbr  the  arts  and  humanities  at  die  national  kveL 

We  cannot  deny  die  fust  diat  in  no  odier  period  of  time  in  the  history  of  die  United  States  of 
America  have  we  as  a  people  experienced  such  an  txpan^oa  of  the  aits  as  has  occurred  in 
die  last  Ibhty  years  widi  fedeial  support  of  die  arts.  Let  us  agree  to  the  fact  diat  dieze  are 
more  orchestzas,  theatres,  museums,  and  dance  companies.   Let  us  agree  to  the  fact  that 
private  sector  am^xtrt  for  the  txts  has  multiplied  many  fold.  Let  us  agree  to  die  fact  that 
more  of  our  citizens  have  an  ojiportunity  to  enjoy  and  participate  in  the  arts,  whether  they 
Uve  in  our  rural  communities  or  inner-dty  neighborhoods.  What  ever  your  position  is  on 
federal  support  fbr  the  arts-for  or  against-you  must  accqit  the  evidence  that  there  is  a  dear 
c(»ielation  between  fBderal  government  funding  and  die  expantion  of  die  arts  in  diis  country. 
The  experiment  worioed  and  it  worloed  well.  You  cannot  deny  the  Acts. 

The  qnestion  before  you  and  before  us  as  a  people  is  whedier  federal  funding  of  the  arts 
should  continue.  When  this  country  was  fbnned  as  a  democracy  it  too  was  an  experiment. 
This  democmcy  is  not  perfect  but  we  still  continue  diis  experiment  because  it  is  the  best  in 
the  world.   Federal  fuiuling  of  the  arts  is  not  perfect  but  we  must  continue  our  siqyport 
because  without  It  the  sh^ie  of  our  future  as  a  civilized  society  is  at  stake. 

There  will  be  others  who  will  appear  today  and  in  die  future  who  will  describe  the 
importance  of  die  arts  in  our  economy  and  who  will  provide  examples  of  its  significance  in 
die  lives  of  our  people.  What  I  am  here  to  tell  you  today  is  that  I  believe  diat  we  must 
reassess  how  we  go  about  supporting  die  arts  at  die  national  level.  I  suggest  diat  the  time 
baa  come  to  adapt  die  tKfconsfn  Idea,  of  empowering  people  at  die  local  level,  to  our 
national  arts  funding. 

The  methodology  of  how  die  federal  government  goes  about  supporting  die  aits  has 
eiKatiaUy  not  changed  for  diirty  years  while  die  arts  community  has  grown  and  developed. 
M(»t  of  ns,  I  am  confident  to  sny,  do  not  drive  cars  that  are  diirty  years  old.  We  buy  new 

asi  as  tg^sfeeaaTKs  continue  'io  in&ks  impi-ovem^t^  in  iheix  angciag  g^pgrimentation  to 
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nuke  the  perfsct  car.  Can  have  in^utwed  in  aafcty,  efficiency  and  gadgetiy.  It  is  not  tbat 
thaae  1965  cars  were  terrible  or  broken,  but  we  have  become  smarter  and  more  creative  in 
how  we  build  our  can.  In  this  same  spirit,  it  is  time  tttat  we  look  at  moving  ahead  from 
where  we  were  in  1965  when  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  was  created. 

Some  people  would  argue  tliat  the  NEA  cannot  change  nor  should  we  even  discuu  a  system 
that  was  ttuted  thirty  yean  ago.  Well  the  world  has  evolved  since  196S.  The  Beriin  Wall 
has  been  torn  down,  Arafibt  and  Rabin  shook  hands  at  the  White  House  and  spring  training 
is  starting  with  the  players  on  strike.  New  technokigies  have  been  introduced  that  make  our 
work  moie  efficient  and  effective.  New  partnen  have  emerged  in  support  of  the  arts. 

Meeting  the  pressures  of  reducing  the  federal  deficit  is  forcing  you  to  take  a  whole  new  look 
at  government   In  that  vein,  I  believe  Ittat  it  is  time  that  we  look  at  some  new  paradigms  for 
federal  funding  of  tlie  arts  and  get  away  from  the  notion  that  nothing  can  change.  We  must 
make  changes... duuiges  rooted  in  common  sense  and  local  dedaions.   I  wish  to  make  tome 
proposals  for  you  to  weigh  as  you  move  ahead.  I  want  to  stress  that  they  need  to  be 
considered  as  a  unified  p"<^'"e»  that  should  be  all  tied  together.   It  is  critical  that  I  also  make 
clear  to  tite  Subcommittee  tliat  for  over  the  last  yor  the  Wisconsin  Arts  Board  has  aai  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Stale  Arts  Agendes,  the  national  service  organization 
for  state  arts  councils.   Therefore  my  comments  today  may  not  be  those  of  other  state 
councils  or  those  endorsed  by  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies. 

First  of  all,  I  would  urge  you  to  consider  phastaig  in  over  five  or  seven  yean  a  true 
endowment,  like  those  of  ttte  private  sector,  where  the  income  from  the  capital  is  distributed 
as  grants.  To  be  serious  atxMit  this  endowment  between  SI  billion  to  $2  billion  would  need 
to  be  built  The  greatest  appeal  of  this  system  is  ttiat  we  can  move  away  from  die  current 
system  of  total  rdiance  annual  appropriations  through  taxpayer's  dollan.  Frankly,  it  is  a 
positive  movement  in  the  direction  of  so  called  privatization. 

The  framework  of  creating  and  managing  an  endowment  is  quite  idinple.  I  would  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  study  what  has  occurred  in  the  states  of  Texas  and  Missouri.  These  two 
states  have  become  pioneen  in  creating  stale  endowments  and  their  knowledge  and  expertise 
would  be  invaluable  if  the  federal  govenunent  were  to  move  in  this  direction. 

The  challenge  is  funding  an  endowment  I  know  that  some  Congressional  leaders  have 
talked  about  getting  the  endowment  started  by  providing  some  federal  funding  that  is  matched 
by  tfie  private  sector  for  a  delineated  period  of  time.  This  is  a  proposal  worth  exploring  but 
if  you  want  the  private  sector  to  get  Involved  you  must  provide  them  an  incentive.  Why 
would  Aey  want  to  shift  their  funding  priorities  to  ttas  endowment?  If  titey  transfer  their 
arts  funding,  you  are  simply  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  What  you  have  to  develop,  and  I 
believe  tltere  is  an  answer,  is  an  incentive  for  the  private  sector  to  increase  its  support  and 
provide  new  flmding  to  tiie  endowment 

Another  medianism  I  believe  ttiat  needs  serious  consideration  is  looking  at  royalty  payments. 
This  is  a  concept  titat  has  been  raised  by  producer  and  critic  Robert  Brustein  in  Newsweek 
magazine  on  January  23,  199S  and  one  that  has  been  pursued  by  Senator  Christopber  Dodd. 
As  Brustein  describes  It  'royalties  are  commonly  paid  for  literary,  musical  and  dramatic 
works  by  publishen  and  performance  groups  until  50  years  afrer  the  deadi  of  the  artist  (75 
yean  in  tiie  case  of  a  vrark  for  hire).   After  those  dales,  the  woric  enters  the  public  domain." 
Brustein  proposes  continuing  those  royalty  payments  for  an  additional  stretch  of  time  but 
instead  of  going  to  the  artist's  estate  that  it  go  to  die  endowment   I  would  also  strongly 
suggest  investigating  royalties  in  the  commercial  entertainment  field,  as  this  industry  is  the 
recipient  of  the  research  and  development  of  ideas  and  talent  created  by  the  nonpro&t  arts 
community.  This  concqrt  of  royalties  seems  to  be  a  proposal  that  makes  serious  sense  as  it 
could  be  a  remarkable  source.  This  source  of  funds  could  totally  eliminate  the  annual 
appropriations.   While  the  taxpayen'  dollars  would  be  gone  the  national  role  would  be 
maintained.  Royalty  payments  are  just  cme  example  of  many  possible  designated  revenue 
sources  that  could  be  explored. 

I  wish  to  torn  my  attentitm  to  how  tiie  fimds  should  be  distributed  at  the  natioiul  level. 
Wisconsin's  Governor  Tommy  Thompson  had  hoped  to  be  here  today  to  speak  widt  you 
about  this  next  toi^c  as  it  has  been  an  Item  he  has  discussed  repeatedly  the  last  few  months 
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here  in  Waihington.  Quite  simply,  move  the  money  to  the  states  and  the  next  extenaioa  is  to 
this  country's  local  aits  agencies.  Get  the  funding  into  the  communities  where  people  live. 
We  have  been  able  to  take  fiedeial  funding,  combine  it  with  state  funds  and  get  into 
communitiBS  as  laige  as  Milwaukee  and  as  small  as  Madeline  Island  on  the  noithem  coast  of 
Wisconsin  in  Lake  Superior  where  ISO  people  live  during  the  winter.   Let  the  people,  the 
citizens,  detennine  dieir  future.  Bmpower  the  local  communities  across  this  coun&7  to  make 
important  decisions  on  what  type  of  artistic  endeavors  they  will  fund. 

Thirty  years  ago  diat  could  not  have  worked  but  today  it  is  a  new  picture.   State  arts  councils 
are  now  located  in  every  state  and  territory.  We  know  what  we  aie  doing.  We  work 
efficiently.  We  go  b^oad  simply  distributing  funds. 

In  fact,  the  Wisconsin  Arts  Board  has  changed  its  directiai  180  degrees  from  being  meiely  a 
giant  making  organization  to  one  that  is  providing  services.   In  many  ways  we  are  working 
to  become  a  one-stop  spot  for  artists  and  arts  organizations.  We  provide  information  on 
fundiaimg,  board  developmoit,  tax  laws,  accounting,  etc.   We  recognize  that  we  need  to  do 
more  than  just  making  grants  because  the  arts  community  needs  much  more.  What  we  can 
do  because  we  are  locatsd  right  where  people  live  is  that  we  can  meet  with  them  one  on  one. 
Get  to  know  their  problems  and  successes.   As  one  prominent  arts  leader  in  Milwaukee  told 
me,  I  can  have  a  idationship  with  you  as  &  funding  organization.   I  can  get  to  know  you.  I 
can  meet  widi  you.   Not  that  the  staff  at  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  are  not 
interested  in  what  is  hsppetimg  across  >K^aconsin  but  the  people  in  Washington,  D.C.  are  a 
thousand  miles  away  and  are  on  Oie  other  end  of  a  telephone  line.  Because  this  country  is  so 
large  they  cannot  beigin  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  every  state. 

Many  of  the  oiganizations  that  are  funded  at  the  national  level  are  ones  that  we  support 
Let's  not  dvfdicate  the  process.   Let's  ease  the  p^>erwork  on  aits  institutions.  I  am  not 
saying  decrease  the  funding.  Lef  s  make  it  more  cost  productive.  The  National  Endowment 
for  tfie  Arts  grants  ftuid  one-half  of  Wisconsin's  arts  organizations  with  budgets  over 
$500,000.  We  fund  them  all  and  I  would  suggest  more  cost  effectively.  It  costs  the 
Wisconsin  Am  Board  about  $1,000  a  year  to  run  the  program  that  supportt  our  state's  maim 
institutions.   We  reach  many  more  groups  as  we  get  involved  widi  smaller  organizations  with 
budgets  of  just  a  few  thousand  dollars,  with  schools  in  rural  communities  and  individual 
artists  in  urban  neighborhoods. 

Speaking  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  if  we  were  to  receive  additional  funds  from  the  federal 
level  we  would  not  increase  our  administzative  budget  as  some  would  contend.  We  would 
increase  the  size  of  our  grants  to  those  same  oiganizations  that  are  now  being  fiotded  by  the 
NBA,  increase  our  support  for  those  organizations  that  do  not  receive  fiederal  support  and 
reach  into  new  areas  of  the  state  so  that  all  of  the  citizens  have  the  opportunity  to  participatB 
and  enjoy  the  arts. 

I  know  that  diere  has  been  criticism  fixim  some  in  the  arts  community  about  this  notion 
because  it  is  supposedly  an  assault  against  their  funding.  This  is  hardly  the  case.  This  idea 
of  shifting  fUnds  to  the  states  has  actuaUy  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  of  our  state's  artists 
and  arts  organizations.  I  believe  it  is  an  idea  that  has  come  of  age. 

The  two  things  that  you  have  to  be  concerned  with  are  states  that  all  of  a  sudden  rashly 
cutting  back  their  suppori  because  of  an  influx  of  federal  money  and  sectmdly,  state  arts 
councils  must  be  directed  to  use  these  new  federal  funds  to  be  distributed  as  giants,  not  to  be 
eaten  up  by  larger  state  bureaucracies.  The  legislation  can  include  mechanisms  to  prevent 
this  from  occurring. 

At  the  state  level  we  can  move  ahead  expeditiously.  Cases  in  pomt  include  tite  work  Texas 
and  Missouri  have  done  wiA  their  eodowments.   Another  example  is  how  quickly  Wisconsin 
was  able  to  respond  to  our  oonstituoit  needs  and  ultimately  the  establishment  of  our 
R^ranting  Program.  Govnnor  Thompson  has  called  this  an  "innovative,  entr^reneurial 
prognun*  that  is  driven  by  citizen  involvement  at  the  kxal,  grassroots  level.  It  follows  with 
his  aim  of  bringing  the  government  to  the  people.  To  meet  this  objective  we  have  iriioed  our 
emphasis  on  building  a  cbse  partnership  witii  our  state's  local  arts  agencies.  These  agencies, 
I  would  nggest,  are  the  life  and  future  of  the  arts  in  our  nation.  Why?  Because  they  are 
deqdy  nmed  in  communities  whether  they  be  big  or  small.  Unfortunately.  I  don't  believe 
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they  receive  their  proper  credit  and  respect  at  the  national  level.  Just  as  I  have 
recommended  that  funding  be  directed  to  the  states,  I  believe  it  is  vital  that  state  arts  afendes 
be  directed  to  provide  a  certain  portioa  of  Iheir  funding  to  local  arts  agencies. 

Oar  Regranting  Program  was  carefiilly  designed  by  Oie  Wisconsin  Arts  Board  in  coopocation 
with  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  of  Local  Aits  Agencies  and  three  nationally  renowned  experts. 
It  was  made  possible  duough  an  initial  and  critical  grant  from  the  NEA's  Local  Arts  Agency 
Program.  In  its  short  existence,  this  initiative  has  garnered  national  attention  and  enthnaiaim 
among  Wisconsin's  local  arts  agencies  which  are  either  public  or  private  noiquofit 
oommuniQ'  baaed  organirations  6a.t  are  interested  in  more  than  one  artistic  discqdine,  Le. 
dance,  music,  theatre,  etc. 

What  the  Wisconsin  Aits  Board's  R^ranting  Program  does  is  take  federal  money  matched 
with  state  money  and  challenges  communities  to  further  matdi  the  money  on  a  dollar  for 
dollar  basis  with  ufiu  money  from  the  local  public  and/or  private  sector.   Ultimately, 
quadrupling  the  federal  dollar.  These  federal,  state  and  local  flmds  are  combined  and 
distributed  by  local  citizens  in  ttieir  own  communities  to  artists,  arts  arganizations  and  other 
■  community  groups.  This  program  has  received  an  extraordinary  response  from  people  at  the 
local  level.  They  welcome  the  qiportunity  to  take  an  active  pan  in  determining  dieii  own 
destiny.  There  are  those  who  would  say  diat  tliese  peqile  can't  make  such  important 
dedsions.  They  (ton't  know  what  is  good.  Let  me  tell  you  they  do.  They  have  great  pnde 
in  their  communities  and  they  take  this  re^xmsibility  with  great  seriousness  because  it  is 
their  community. 

Last  ^ning,  in  Its  first  year,  the  Wisconsin  Regianting  Program  distributed  $1 12,500  which 
was  matched  dollar-fbr-doUar  by  local  communities  and  generated  $2S0,000  in  new  dollars 
for  artists  and  arts  oiganizatiais.  This  year  Ae  requests  have  nearly  doubled.   In  most 
cases,  the  communities  have  already  raised  tlie  necessary  match  before  even  applying. 

Mayors  and  dty  councils,  county  executives  and  boards,  and  the  private  sector  are  increasing 
their  support  because  they  see  the  state  bringing  money  into  their  communities.  There  are  no 
mandates  only  incentives.  For  example,  vriiile  rejecting  almost  $5  millian  in  requests  from 
Dane  County  departments  last  year,  Dane  County  Executive  Rick  Phelps  increased  the  Dane 
County  Cultural  AfEedrs  budget  $10,000  saying,  'Collaborations  such  as  these  have  a 
significant  impact  on  one  of  our  smallest— but  most  suocessfiil  programs.  *   This  year  the 
Dane  County  Board  increased  their  support  another  $5,000.  Last  year  the  cities  of 
Milwaukee  and  Wausau  increased  their  fiinding  to  the  arts.   This  year  the  County  Executive 
of  Milwaukee  expanded  his  support  and  the  projects  are  that  there  will  be  further  increases 
in  the  future. 

The  leveraging  elfea  of  state  money  is  not  only  attractive  to  local  governments. 
Private  sector  leaders  in  Milwaukee  sec  the  Regianting  Program  as  a  great  partnership 
between  the  state  and  local  communities.  The  Fox  Valley  Arts  Alliance  was  able  to  raise 
$12,500  in  new  money  ftom  the  Community  Foundation,  the  Oshkosh  Foundation,  and  the 
United  Way.   Their  r^ranting  program,  'Am  in  our  Daily  Lives. '  takes  the  arts  out  of  Ote 
concert  hall,  titeatre,  and  museum  and  brings  them  to  the  workplace,  nursing  home,  and 
community  centers. 

There  are  almost  70  local  arts  agencies  in  Ac  state  of  Wisconsin.  Though  not  all  of  these 
local  aits  agencies  will  become  regranters,  many  communities  are  excited  by  the  prospect 
The  ooimnunlty  development  potential  of  die  Wisconsin  Regranting  Progtam  has  insp^ 
comnnmirifis  that  don't  have  a  local  arts  agency  to  consider  starting  one. 

What  we  have  successfully  been  able  to  do  is  to  take  the  emphasis  off  of  Madison  and  place 
it  into  local  communities,  involving  local  citizens.   The  R^ianting  Program  has  been  proven 
to  work  in  rural  and  urban  communitifis,  from  Amery  to  KGlwaukee,  and  is  the  linchpin  of  a 
conipfolieusive  plan  for  every  citizen  widiin  Wisconsin's  borders  to  have  an  appoitutdty  to 
eqioy  and  participate  in  the  arts. 

Cenaoinly  what  happens  in  Washington,  D.C.  or  Madison,  Wisconsin  has  an  impact  on  our 
local  communities,  but  whether  the  arts  are  alive  and  well  is  dq)endent  rxpoa  the  ddzeos  of 
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our  local  eommunities.   Neither  the  Wisoonsin  Arts  Board  nor  the  National  Endowment  for 
ttie  Arts  am  psovide  the  key  ingredient  that  makes  the  arts  succeed  at  Oie  local  level.  We 
believe  that  it  is  the  empowerment  of  citizens  at  the  local  level  that  will  determine  fte 
success  or  Mluie  of  the  arts.  This  can  occur  across  the  country. 

While  I  have  said  all  of  this,  I  think  that  there  is  a  national  role  in  directly  supporting  certain 
activities.  These  I  would  suggest  would  be  ones  that  cross  our  state  and  national  borders. 
That  is  a  national  role  for  arts  education,  touring  and  proiects  that  bring  states  and 
communities  from  different  parts  of  the  country  together.  Funding  our  existing  r^onal  arts 
agencies  can  meet  this  need.  Additionally,  there  is  a  national  role  in  bringing  about 
exchanges  between  our  artists  and  arts  organizations  and  those  of  other  countries. 

Senator  JeGToids,  and  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  it  is  time  to  move  ahead  to  bring  the 
arts  back  to  the  people  where  they  Hve.  In  the  begiiuiing  of  this  century,  as  a  pert  of  the 
Progressive  movement,  the  Wisconsin  Idea  took  shape.  Its  purposes  were  not  only  political 
and  social  but  to  also  extend  the  educational  and  cultural  opportunities  of  the  University  of 
^Macooain  to  all  the  people  of  the  state.  The  reasons  for  this  were:  to  relate  art  to  people's 
everyday  lives,  to  develop  the  native  talents  of  the  region,  to  create  a  &vorable  cliinate  in 
whid)  i^ional  expression  can  grow,  and  to  help  break  down  the  baxrien  between  the  rural 
and  urban  communities. 

One  of  the  visionaries  who  brought  forward  the  Wisconsin  Idea  to  the  nation  was  the  late 
Robert  Qard,  a  Professor  Emeritus  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  and  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  community  arts  development  A  recent  reprint  of  a  Oaid  speech  in  the 
publication  Oraiismnts  and  MomrtHin  Winys!  The  ^ftt  in  ^f  ^1'"'  md  Small  Communities, 
sums  up  the  Wisconsin  Idea  Ipgacy  that  has  become  the  Wisconsin  Arts  Board's  philosophy 
of  community  arts  development.   "As  America  emerges  intb  a  different  understanding  of  her 
strength  it  becomes  clear  that  her  strength  is  in  the  people,  and  that  it  lies  in  the  places 
where  people  live.   The  people,  if  shown  the  way,  can  create  art  in  and  of  themselves.   The 
sptingi  of  die  American  people  axe  at  the  grassroots." 

He  goes  on,  'If  we  are  seeking  in  America,  let  it  be  seeking  for  the  reality  of  democracy  in 
the  arts.  Let  art  b^jn  at  home,  and  let  it  spread  through  the  children  and  their  parents,  and 
through  die  schools  and  the  institutions  and  through  government   And  let  us  start  by 
aooeptuioe,  not  n^ation... acceptance  that  the  arts  are  important  everywhere..." 

Prepared  Statement  of  Leonard  Garment 

I  know  you  are  not  here  today  to  listen  to  me  argue 
that  the  arts  and  humanities  are  worthwhile  enterprises. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  self-evident. 

The  issues  before  this  Committee  are  more  concrete: 
First,  should  the  Endowments  be  continued,  in  their  present 
form  or  in  any  form?  Second,  are  there  structural 
modifications  that  can  bridge  the  differences  between 
supporters  and  critics  of  the  Endowments? 

These  are  not  new  questions  in  Washington.   In  fact 
they  appear  as  regularly  as  our  local  cicadas,  only  more 
often.  As  each  appropriation  or  reauthorization  time  rolls 
around,  the  hills  and  media  are  alive  with  the  sovmd  of  the 
same  old  mind-numbingly  repetitious  arguments,  pro  and  con. 
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This  time,  the  debate  is  the  same,  but  the  Congress  is 
different.  Therefore  the  outcome  may  be  different,  perhaps 
including  the  demise  of  the  Endowments  altogether. 

I  consider  this  prospect  extremely  disappointing,  for 
the  Endowments  have  served  a  useful  national  purpose.   Since 
their  creation  in  1965  they  have  sustained  many  of  the 
nation' s  most  valuable  cultural  activities . 

But  I  have  serious  doubts  that  the  old  arguments  can 
work  their  magic  and  save  the  Endowments  for  very  long.   One 
reason  is  the  shift  in  power  in  Washington.  Another  is  the 
cheuige  over  the  years  in  the  Endowments  themselves . 

These  organizations  have  been  repeatedly  battered  by 
their  enemies  on  the  right  and  by  opponents  of  traditional 
values  on  the  left.   The  assaults,  and  the  attempts  to  cope 
with  them,  have  gradually  eroded  the  core  identity  that  the 
founders  of  the  Endowments  tried  to  give  them. 

The  Endowments  were  meant  to  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  national  cultural  excellence.  Yet  over  time,  they  have 
become  a  mish-mash  of  the  best,  the  worst,  and  the  safely 
mediocre,  another  entitlement  program  with  something  for 
everyone,  an  expression  of  pseudo-populism  that  seeks  to 
survive  by  leveling  standards  rather  than  elevating  them. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  current  chairmen  of  the 
Endowments.   Jane  Alexander  and  Sheldon  Hackney  have  been 
exceptionally  able  stewards  of  the  Impossible,  exercising 
skill  and  courage  in  trying  to  guide  their  organizations 
through  the  treacherous  politics  of  culture. 

Unlike  them,  I  have  no  operational  responsibility  for 
the  Endowments.   I  have  nothing  at  stake  except  25  years  of 
happy  associations.  So  I  can  say  just  what  I  think,  which 
is  that  the  Endowments  need  a  dramatic  last  chance  to  break 
free  of  the  stalemate  that  is  dragging  them  to  their  death. 
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Ny  suggestion  is  a  structural  idea  that  was,  fittingly 
enough,  prompted  by  Speaker  Gingrich  himself*  when  he 
publicly  declared  that  even  while  budget-cutting,  he  would 
give  more  federal  noney  to  great  cultural  institutions  like 
the  Smithsonian  Museums,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

He  recognized  that  these  institutions  deserve  support 
because  they  are  truly  world-class —  national  treasures,  in 
fact. 

Instead  of  doing  away  with  the  Endowments,  Congress 
could  restructure  then  to  maximize  their  chances  of  becoming 
a  similarly  world-class  institution.   This  restructuring 
would  aim  to  return  the  Endowments  to  their  original  mission 
of  supplying  support  for  artistic  and  humanistic  excellence. 

The  restructuring  could  taJce  a  number  of  forms,  but  the 
more  straightforward  the  better. 

To  begin,  the  two  Endowments  could  be  merged  and  their 
budgets  combined.   They  could  be  renamed  something  like, 
simply,  the  National  Endowment. 

This  Endowment  would  have  a  chairman  and  two  deputies, 
one  for  the  arts  ai.j  one  for  the  humanities,  all  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.   The  Endowment 
would  also  have  a  Council  created  by  a  shared  appointment 
process —  say,  five  members  named  by  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  five  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  five  by  the 
President,  and  five  by  the  chairman  of  the  Endowment.   The 
Endowment's  legislation  would  require  the  Council  members  to 
be  men  and  women  of  national  standing  in  their  fields. 
They,  too,  would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

The  Council  would  make  grant  recommendations  to  the 
Chairman  and  his  or  her  Deputy  Chairmen,  whose  decisions 
would  be  final  and  non-reviewable. 
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The  new  Endowment's  major  function  would  be  the  support 
of  institutions.  It  would  be  authorized  to  support  only 
institutions  of  national  standing  that  are  devoted  to  the 
collection,  preservation,  performance,  display,  and 
dissemination  of  artistic  and  huoeinistic  work  of  recognized 
quality,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

The  Council  would  have  to  determine  that  each 
institution  had  attained  the  national  stature  needed  to 
qualify  it  for  federal  support.  Determinations  like  this  go 
on  in  ^vernment  every  day.  One  model  is  the  p^ational  ^rk 
system,  which  chooses  sites  for  development  and  maintenance 
according  to  ;?6ngressional  criteria  and  expert  evaluation. 

The  rest  of  the  National  Endowment's  appropriation 

would  be  allocated  by  federal  block  grant  formulas  to 

states,  cities,  and  local  subdivisions.  These  grants  could 

be  used  for  two  purposes.   First,  they  could  fund  local 

cultural  institutions  that  play  the  same  role  in  their 

commiuiities  that  the  great  national  cultural  institutions 
play  in  the  life  of  the  country.  Second,  they  could  fund 

use  of  the  arts  in  the  public  education  of  schoolchildren. 

If  the  Endowments  are  reorganized  in  this  way,  the 

legislation  and  its  history  should  make  several  things 

clear.   First,  they  should  specify  that  the  organizations 

getting  direct  federal  support  shall  be  limited  to 

recognized  national  institutions  promoting  the  arts  and 

humanities —  institutions  which,  along  with  their 

activities,  are  essentially  irreplaceable  and  constitute  the 

nation's  cultural  patrimony.  Next,  it  should  be  clear  that 

no  direct  grants  or  sub-grants  to  individuals  will  be 

permitted  under  either  the  national  or  the  block  grant 

program.   Finally,  the  legislation  should  make  clear  that 

its  implementation  shall  not  involve  preferential  treatment 

based  on  ethnic,  racial,  gender-related  or  other  special 
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considerations  that  compromise  the  Endowment's  governing 

principles  of  national  standing  and  qualitative  excellence. 

I  am  not  aesthetically,  emotionally,  or  politically 

opposed  to  experimental  art,  new  art,  cutting-edge  art, 

performance  art,  protest  art,  or  post-Coltrane  free  jazz- 

But  what  I  like  or  don' t  like  is  beside  the  point .  My 

proposition  today  is  that  these  art  categories,  and  grants 

to  individuals  who  choose  to  work  in  them,  belong  in  the 

private  realm,  supported  by  private  endowments,  foundations, 

corporations,  individual  patrons,  and  the  artists'  own 
investment  of  sweat  equity  in  their  art.   For  reasons  of 

political  legitimacy,  the  Endowments  probably  can  not 

survive  unless  we  make  this  distinction. 

I  believe  we  may  be  reaching  our  final  chance  to  re- 
think the  national  arts  enterprise.   If  we  refuse  to  do  so, 
I  fear  that  through  annual  attrition  or  a  straight  up-and- 
down  vote  we  will  see  this  effort  perish,  perhaps  sooner 
than  seemed  possible  just  a  few  months  ago. 

Many  people  in  the  arts  world,  including  me,  are 
mourning  the  recent  death  of  Samuel  Lipman,  who  was  a 
brilliant  concert  pianist,  teacher,  critic,  and  near- 
universal  genius  of  the  arts.   Sam  was  intensely 
conservative.   During  the  Reagan  years,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  he 
fought  like  a  tiger  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  standard 
of  excellence  in  the  award  of  NEA  grants. 

Despite  our  divergent  policy  views  on  a  number  of 
subjects,  Sam  was  my  friend.  We  had  both  raging  debates  and 
bouts  of  violent  commiseration  about  arts  policy  and  the 
culture  wars.  When  he  became  sick,  we  continued  talking  by 
telephone,  until  almost  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  one  of  our  last  conversations,  he  said  he  had 
reluctejitly  come  to  believe  that  the  Endowment  could  never 
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pull  itself  out  of  the  political  swamp  in  which  it  was  mired 
and  that  its  paralysis  would  ultimately  destroy  it.  But 
unlike  some  conservatives,  he  took  no  pleasure  in  this 
scenario.  He  said  that  killing  the  Endowment  would  be  a 
terrible  thing.   It  would  be  a  terrible  step  backwards  for 
our  nation  to  show  that  it  had  no  understanding  of  the 
connection  between  a  superior  society  and  superior  culture. 

As  a  tribute  to  him,  I  would  very  much  like  it  if  we 
could  prove  his  prediction  wrong. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Laurence  Jarvk 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
inviting  me  here  today.  I  am  here  in  opposition  to  reauthorization 
for  the  Natipnal  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

In  former  NEA  Chairman  Livingston  Biddle ' s  excellent  history 
of  the  agency.  Our  Government  and  the  Arts,  published  in  1988,  he 
recounts  the  original  debates  leading  up  to  the  est£iblishment  of 
the  NEA  in  1965.  There  Ceui  be  no  doubt  that  proponents  of  federal 
funding  for  the  arts  were  idealistic  amd  well-intentioned  in  their 
motivations.  However,  it  is  now  clear  that  they  failed  to  perceive 
certain  perils  inherent  in  the  enterprise. 

On  the  Senate  side  opposition  was  led  by  Senator  Thurmond  of 
South  Ceirolina,  who  said:  "Although  the  amount  of  money  involved 
is  by  some  stzmdeirds  rather  low  [then  $2.5  million]  the  principle 
of  the  subsidy  is  the  same,  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
program  are  many."  Thurmond  predicted  the  NEA  "will  eventually 
lead  to  sterility  of  thought  and  production — Centralizing  the 
power  of  subsidizing. . .in. . .a  few  chosen  trustees  and  officers  of 
the  foundation  cam  result  in  nothing  but  the  stifling  of  the  truly 
creative  mind."  Well-known  cultural  critic  Russell  Lynes,  an 
editor  of  Harper ' s  Magazine .  predicted  "creeping  mediocrity" 
adding  "The  less  the  etrts  have  to  do  with  our  political  processes, 
the  healthier  they  will  be."  Playwright  Thornton  Wilder,  author 
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of  25ULj2S2n,  rejected  as  "unnecessary  a  program  of  government 
subsidy  of  the  creative  artist."  wilder  said  that  cultural  life  in 
America  was  quite  vibrant.  "There  are  no  Milton's  dying  mute  here 
today,"  he  said,  adding,  "anyone  who  can  play  the  scales  is  rushed 
off  to  Vienna  to  study  music  with  funds  raised  by  the  local  music 
appreciation  club." 

on  the  House  side,  the  minority  report  contained  language 
equally  prophetic.  It  read:  "We  can  fully  expect,  if  this  bill  is 
sanctioned,  that  the  federal  government,  in  the  name  of  art  and 
culture,  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  subsidize  everything  from 
bellydancing  to  the  ballet,  from  Handel  to  the  hootenanny,  from 
Brahms  to  the  Beatles,  from  symphonies  to  the  striptease. .  .Let  us 
be  prudent.  Let  us  forestall  the  deluge.  Let  us,  in  tuneful 
harmony  and  clarion  chorus,  reject  this  bill."  However,  even 
Republican  critics  of  1965  could  not  imagine  the  extent  to  which 
the  NEA  would  go  far  beyond  subsidizing  mere  striptease. 
In  his  book,  Biddle  dismissed  the  criticism  as  mere 
speculation.  However,  history  has  proven  the  initial  critics  of 
the  NEA  correct.  Some  thirty-one  years  later,  on  January  24th  of  " 
this  year,  William  Bennett,  former  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  author  of  the  Book  of  v,-^„o.  ^nd 
.Index  of  LPadinq  Cu;tura1  Tnriir.tor.-,  told  a  House  subcommittee 
that  the  Endowments  were  intellectually  and  morally  corrupt  and 
-the  fundamental  problem  with  the  Endowments  is  that  by  their 
Official  actions,  the  government  becomes  the  accrediting  agency 
for  the  arts  emd  humamities . " 

Bennett  •  s  clai»  is  conf inned  in  a  column  bT^eorge  Will   He 
wrote,  "Cultural  cost  calculations  can  be  conplicated,  as  Bonnie 
WardJ^n,  administrator  of  the  Washington  Chamber  Sympho;;;; 
recently  showed  when  talking  about  the  relationship  of  her 
organization  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts:  'it  probably 
costs  us  as  much  in  administrative  time  to  fill  out  all  the 
paperwork  for  this  grant  as  we  actually  get.  What  it  does  say  to 
certain  foundations  is,  'This  is  the  imprimatur.'  .  .  .  ifs  like 
the  Good  Housekeeping  stamp  of  approval. • " 
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Jane  Alexander  testified  to  the  importance  of  the  imprimatur 
before  the  Senate  Labor  emd  Human  Resources  Committee.  "For  every 
federal  dolleir  we  award,  we  leverage  em  average  of  $11  in  other 
public  and  private  monies  —  in  some  communities  it ' s  higher  — 
that  arts  organizations  must  raise  to  con^lete  their  projects  eind 
sustain  their  institutions.  That's  a  record  Wall  Street  would 
envy."  The  head  of  the  Nuveen  brokerage  house  in  Chicago  supported 
Alexeuider '  s  claim  to  a  House  appropriations  siobcommittee .  He 
stated  that  he  used  NEA  certification  as  guidance  for  his  own 
company's  support  of  the  arts.  The  NEA  process  was  a  service  to 
him  euid  other  arts  donors.  Thus  certification  by  the  NEA  becomes  a 
pre-requisite  to  obtain  other  funding,  and  the  NEA  exerts 
"leverage,"  that  is,  influence,  over  approximately  $1.8  billion  in 
annual  art  subsidies. 

Although  the  NEA  is  by  itself  the  largest  single  funder  of 
the  arts  in  America,  it  usually  requires  matching  funds  from  other 
sources  for  its  own  major  grants.  "Endowment  grants  are  a  matter 
of  national  prestige,"  says  Alexemder.  "The  prestige  of  getting  a 
grant  from  the  Endowment  is  often  critical  in  leveraging 
additional  resources  from  the  private  sector.  Our  grants  to  the 
states  encourage  state  legislatures  to  provide  additional 
funding . " 
^     Alexander ' s  observations  are  evidence  of  the  corrupting 
syndrome  described  by  Ronald  Berman,  former  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  California,  San  Diego.  He  wrote  of  Congressional 
debates  over  the  NEA,  "The  argument  for  support  of  the  arts  had 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  creation  of  aesthetic  objects  and 
even  less  with  scholarship,  criticism,  or  training.  Art  was  what 
federal  funds  supported." 

And  what  can  get  a  seal  of  approval  from  the  NEA?  William 
Bennett  cites  "obscene,  pornographic,  euid  blasphemous"  cases  such 
as  Andres  Serrano's  "Piss  Christ"  —  once  more  on  display  in  an 
NEA-supported  venue,  currently  New  York's  New  Museum  —  Robert 
Mapplethorpe ' s  " Self -Portrait, "  Karen  Finley's  so-called 
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"perfonn£mce  eirt"  emd  HIV-positive  Ron  Athey's  sadomasochistic 
bloodletting  spectacle,  arguing  that  "one  can  even  make  a 
plausible  case  that  the  Endowments  have  had  a  deleterious  effect 
on  our  culture . " 

It  is  not  only  Bennett  who  sees  the  agency  doing  harm  to 
American  civilization. 

In  the  Boston  Globe  columnist  Jeff  Jacoby  charged  the  NEA 

"pollutes  Americem  culture"  in  violation  of  its  legal  requirement 

that  "encouragement  of  excellence"  be  the  number  one  criterion  for 

awarding  gremts.  "By  now  it  should  be  obvious  to  all  that 
excellence  is  the  last  thing  the  NEA  is  interested  in  presenting," 

he  writes.  "The  controversies  of  the  last  six  yecirs  have  made  one 

thing  cleeu::  The  Endowment  will  not  chamge.  Its  acolytes  eure  proud 

they  offend  Main  Street,  and  are  convinced  they  have  a 

constitutional  right  to  be  paid  for  it." 

Jacoby  explains,  "That  attitude  of  hostility  to  mainstream 
sensibilities  is  entrenched  within  the  NEA  and  its  logrolling 
•peer-review'  pemels. . .Artistry,  beauty,  and  craftsmanship  eire 
routinely  rejected  in  favor  of  radical  politics,  victim  chic,  and 
anger."  He  concludes,  "After  30  years  and  billions  of  government 
dollars,  the  NEA's  most  notable  contributions  to  American  art  have 
been  cynicism,  insufferability,  bemality  eind  tastelessness .  The 
time  has  come  to  turn  it  off ..." 

Roger  Kimball,  em  editor  of  the  art  journal  The  New  Criterion 
told  Newsweek,  "The  eurts  institutions  of  this  country  have  been 
the  recipients  of  so  much  public  largesse,  they  have  become 
irresponsible  finemcially  and  eirtisticeilly.  I  don't  see  any 
evidence  that  increasing  public  expenditure  actually  helps 
culture.  I  think  the  NEA  has  been  more  pernicious  them 
beneficent." 

The  eirt  critic  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  a  supporter  of 
the  Endowment,  Christopher  Knight  has  described  how  the  NEA  works 
aged.nst  aesthetic  excellence  in  The  Baltimore  Sun.  "The  network  of 
funding  entities  was  by  then  [the  1980 's]  a  sizeible,  interlocking 
arts  bureaucracy  of  federal,  state,  local  emd  private  programs. 
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Utilitarian  art  for  conmiinity  outreach  «UKi  social  healing  became  a 
watchword  throughout  the  field  —  and  the  embrace  quickly  became  a 
stranglehold,"  Knight  wrote.  "In  Los  Angeles,  a  city  endowment  for 
the  €urts  even  went  so  f eir  as  to  exclude  from  grant  eligibility  any 
artist  who  did  not  practice  social  activist  eirt." 

"Ironically,  the  overdue  support  for  diversity  in  race, 
gender  cind  open  sexual  orientation  among  eurtists  ran  headlong  into 
an  inimical  repression  of  diversity  in  eirt  itself  —  a  narrowness 
concocted  to  justify  the  bureaucracy's  existence.  The  arts 
bureaucracy  was  no  longer  following  the  pluralist  lead  of  airtists. 
Now,  socially  useful  art  was  being  memdated  through  bureaucratic 
funding  priorities . " 

As  dance  critic  Arlene  Croce  explained  in  The  New  Yorker.  "By 
the  late  eighties,  the  ethos  of  community  outreach  had  reached  out 
and  swallowed  everything  else;  it  was  the  only  way  the  NEA  could 
survive.  The  private  fxinders  soon  knuckled  under  to  the  community- 
and  minority-minded  lobbies  —  the  whole  dyneunic  of  funding,  which 
keeps  the  biggest  government  gremts  flowing  on  a  matching- funds 
basis,  made  the  knuckling  under  inevitsdjle.  But  ideology  had 
something  to  do  with  this.  When  even  museum  directors  can  talk 
eJDOut  'using  art'  to  meet  this  or  that  social  need,  you  know  that 
disinterested  art  has  became  emathema. " 

No  wonder  then  that  Jonathem  Ycirdley,  book  critic  of  the 

Washington  Post,  described  the  literature  program  at  the  NEA  as 

"an  investment  in  nothing  except  mediocrity."  He  said  he  was  not 

impressed  by  agency  bureaucrats  citing  prizewinners  they  had 

funded.  "As  one  who  has  served  a  number  of  times  on  both  Pulitzer 

emd  National  Book  Award  juries ,  I  can  testify  that  the  awcirds 

process  is  riddled  with  politics  and  its  handmaiden, 

compromise ...  these  awards  make  carry  great  weight  in  public,  but 

anyone  informed  about  their  modus  operandi  can  only  take  them  with 

a  very  large  grain  of  salt. 

"I  don't  want  the  federal  government  making  literary  or 

artistic  judgments,"  Yardley  concluded,  because  "in  our 

pluralistic,  heterogeneous  society  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
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consensus  on  matters  of  taste,  a  reality  that  helps  account  for 
memy  of  the  limits  on  government  imposed  by  the  Constitution.  Not 
merely  cannot  government  preside  over  everything,  it  should  not; 
nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  creation  of  litereu^r  and 
artistic  work,  which  by  its  very  nature  is  individualistic,  and 
often  is  eccentric  and  controversial." 

In  practice  as  well  as  in  principle,  the  NEA  has  been  little 
actual  help  to  the  arts.  Alice  Goldfcurb  Marquis,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  commented  that  the  "absurd  hysteria  whipped  up  by 
the  Endowment's  clients  obscures  this  30-year  old  program's  waning 
relevance  to  the  evolving  cultvire . "  She  calculated  that  government 
spending  on  the  arts  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  $13  per 
person  when  one  includes  local  smd  state  funding  and  tax 
incentives,  a  higher  level  them  Great  Britain. 

Meirquis  pointed  out  that  despite  this  lavish  tax  subsidy 
"attendeuice  at  all  arts  (except  perhaps,  opera)  has  been 
relatively  static  since  1980  but  the  expenses  of  nonprofit  arts 
orgcuiizations  have  leaped  dramatically.  In  theater,  the  number  of 
performances  in  1992  was  almost  the  same  as  in  1980.  Yet  gross 
expenses  more  than   tripled.  Symphony  orchestras  enjoyed  about  the 

same  attendeince  and  gave  cibout  the  same  number  of  concerts  in  1992 
as  1984,  but  expenses  doxibled."  By  her  calculations,  more  than  50 

percent  of  all  NEA  grcints  go  to  "a  host  of  orgeuiizations  lobbying 
for  the  arts  in  Washington"  emd  to  administration.  The  major 
portion  of  what  remains,  Mcurquis  writes,  goes  to  "the  most 
established  euid  wealthiest  orgeuiizations . "  She  notes  that  a  recent 
NEA  greint  of  $462,000  to  New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera  was  a  sum 
"the  Met  could  easily  raise  through  a  single  extra  benefit 
performance • " 

Ronald  Herman  agrees  with  Marquis  eibout  the  NEA's  irreleveuice 
to  aesthetic  development,  declaring  that  "we  are  hard  put  to  name 
a  single  work  of  eurt  worth  recollecting  that  it  has  made  possible. 
Nor  can  we  associate  its  support  with  a  productive  idea  affecting 
the  understanding  of  art   either  by  artists  or  its  audience . "  He 
cites  Dick  Netzer's  description  of  state  airts  councils  in  The 
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Subsidized  Muse  as   "costly  sops  for  congressmen  determined  to 
spread  federal  largesse  widely  eind  thinly,  emd  as  a  means  of 
creating  a  nationwide  corps  of  lobbyists  for  NEA."  Herman  also 
credits  the  late  National  Council  for  the  Arts  member  Samuel 
Lipmein's  perception  that  "arts  funding  is  seen  by  politically  and 
socially  activist  groups  as  providing  the  means  of  increased 
visibility  for  their  causes."  The  result,  says  Bermein,  is  the  view 
"that  art  has  no  particular  value  in  itself."  That  is  the 
consequence  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts:  the  eirts 
themselves  are  now  compromised. 

May  I  add  a  statement  in  regard  to  testimony  scheduled  today 
from  George  White,  a  National  Council  for  the  Arts  member  eind  head 
of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  Theatre  Center,  calling  for  changes  in  the 
copyright  laws  to  fund  the  NEA  by  delaying  the  period  of  public 
domcdn  <md  giving  interim  royalty  incomes  to  the  Endowment, 
creating  a  so-called  "true  endowment." 

I  regeurd  such  a  proposal  as  one  which  would  make  a  bad 
situation  even  worse.  The  proposal  would  not  create  a  "true 
endowment . "  Rather  it  creates  a  new  punitive  tax  on  creativity . 

Copyright  rewards  the  creator  of  a  work  through  marketplace 
incentives.  It  is  a  spur  to  creativity,  like  other  intellectual 
property  protections  such  as  trademeirk  and  patent.  The  author  of  a 
best-selling  book,  a  popular  song,  or  a  hit  movie  is  entitled  to 
the  rewards  of  his  labors  euid  his  enterprise.  He  does  not  have  to 
apply  for  a  grant  from  a  federal  bureaucrat.  He  is  free  to  do  and 
say  what  he  pleases.  If  he  finds  ein  audience,  he  will  be  rewarded. 
Equally,  after  the  author  and  his  heirs  have  benefitted,  it  is 
proper  that  copyright  be  turned  over  to  the  public,  that  the  work 
enter  public  domain  so  the  maximum  number  can  benefit. 

In  public  domain,  plays  can  be  performed  for  free  by  amateur 
groups,  books  can  be  published  inexpensively,  videos  can  be 
reproduced,  audio  tapes  can  be  made,  emd  knowledge  can  be  given 
the  widest  possible  dissemiination.  In  contrast,  the  proposal  would 
turn  public  domain  into  a  private  domain  of  the  NEA. 
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To  permit  the  federal  government  to  seize  the  fruits  of  the 
individual  author  emd  to  delay  the  ordineury  citizen  from  enjoying 
work  gratis .  for  a  period  of  decades,  in  order  to  turn  over  the 
proceeds  to  subsidize  unelected  bureaucrats,  account cible  to  no 
one,  is  a  recipe  for  eibuse.  It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
our  Constitution  which  established  copyright  to  encourage  the 
creative  energies  of  the  Americem  people. 

It  would  be  immoral  to  teuc  the  genius  of  people  such  as 
Irving  Berlin,  Rodgers  emd  Hammmerstein ,  and  Freuik  Capra  to 
siibsidize  the  Andres  Serreuios,  Karen  Finleys  and  Ron  Atheys  of 
this  world  —  and  their  layers  of  bureaucrats  at  the  NEA.  It  would 
be  taxing  the  talented  to  support  the  talentless.  It  would  be 
rewarding  a  bureaucracy  which  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  works  of  genius. 

Such  a  proposal  would  raise  the  costs  for  everything  from 
school  plays  emd  textbooks  to  videos  and  CD-ROM,  taxes  paid  by 
average  American  citizens  every  time  they  made  a  purcheise, 
increasing  the  costs  of  education  as   well  as  entertainment. 

At  least  the  present  eirrangement  for  the  NEA,  as  troubled  as 

it  is,  permits  Congressional  oversight  through  the  power  of  the 

purse,  as  evidenced  through  these  hearings.  While  I  do  not  believe 

the  NEA  merits  emy  support  whatsoever,  the  earmeurked  teuc  proposed 

on  copyright  would  have  all  the  disadvemtages  of  the  present 

system  with  the  added  disincentive  of  reduced  Congressional 

oversight  for  the  NEA.  One  can  only  shudder  to  imagine  the 

consequences  of  such  taxation  without  representation.  The  proposal 

is  fatally  flawed,  ill-conceived,  auid  should  be  rejected  by 

Congress . 

Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Charles  T.  Clotfelter 

Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  testify  today  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities    As  a  university 
professor  and  economist,  I  have  focused  most  of  my  research  on  tax  pohcy  and  the  economics  of 
govemmem  programs    Some  of  my  research  has  touched  on  issues  particularly  relevant  to  this 
issue,  including  work  on  the  effect  of  tax  policy  on  charitable  giving  and  on  government  policy 
towards  art  museums    However,  I  am  by  no  means  an  expert  on  arts  policy  or  on  the 
Endowments  themselves    Based  on  the  issues  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  invitation,  I  beheve  it 
would  be  most  useful  if  I  address  three  topics:  l)the  relative  importance  of  federal  fimding  in  the 
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arts  and  humanities,  2)the  distinction  between  the  source  and  use  of  funding  in  these  areas,  and 
3)some  of  the  pohcy  options  for  funding 

The  Federal  Role  in  Financing  the  Arts  and  Humanities  in  the  US 

In  contrast  to  some  European  countries,  which  have  traditionally  devoted  considerable 
direct  support  to  the  arts,  the  federal  government  in  the  United  States  has  had  only  a  limited  role 
in  supporting  the  arts    The  first  direct  expenditures  for  the  arts  did  not  occur  until  the 
Depression,  with  the  WPA's  Arts  Project,  and  the  NEA  and  NEH  themselves  are  now  only  three 
decades  old  ' 

Federal  appropriations  are  a  relatively  small  share  of  the  total  revenue  received  by  arts  and 
educational  organizations    Based  on  the  most  recent  figures  I  have  seen,  total  spending  by  the 
NEA  and  the  NEH  together  is  shghtly  more  than  $300  million,  approximately  the  same  size  as  the 
total  of  the  appropriations  by  the  states  on  all  state  arts  agencies   By  contrast,  the  estimate  of 
private  donations  to  arts,  culture  and  the  humanities  was  some  $9  3  billion,  roughly  $8  5  billion  of 
which  came  from  individuals.^ 

While  the  level  of  direct  government  support  of  the  arts  and  humanities  is  relatively 
modest,  government  does  provide  significant  indirect  support  in  the  form  of  favorable  tax 
treatment  of  nonprofit  organizations    Most  important  among  the  favorable  tax  provisions  are  the 
exemption  from  taxation  of  the  incomes  and  property  of  nonprofit  organizations  and  the 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions  in  the  federal  personal,  corporate  and  estate  taxes   Of  the 
$9  billion  estimate  noted  above  as  contributions  for  arts  and  humanities,  a  sizeable  portion, 
probably  about  a  quarter  of  this  amount,  is  made  up  of  mdirect  government  support,  in  the  form 
of  tax  expenditures,  the  forgone  tax  revenues  implicit  in  the  charitable  deduaions    The  amount  of 
forgone  revenues  at  the  state  and  local  level  is  much  smaller,  but  significant  nonetheless   For 
example,  the  property  tax  exemption  for  art  museums  alone  is  estimated  to  be  almost  as  large  as 
the  NEA's  entire  budget. 

Our  nation's  support  of  the  arts  and  humanities  thus  shares  important  similarities  to  its 
support  in  other  broad  areas  such  as  education  and  health    The  institutions  providing  such 
services  get  their  revenues  from  three  general  sources;  fees  from  users  of  the  services,  private 
donations,  and  direct  government  appropriations    In  the  case  of  the  arts  and  humanities,  the 
portion  of  total  support  provided  by  federal  appropriations  is  not  large,  but  it  is  clear  from  the 
intensity  of  the  continuing  debate  over  federal  support  of  the  arts  that  the  political  and  symbolic 
importance  of  these  agencies  far  outweighs  their  budgetary  significance 

The  Level  versus  the  Allocation  of  Funding 

Judging  from  the  intensity  of  the  debate  that  has  surrounded  them  in  recent  years,  the 
NEA  and  NEH  have  taken  on  an  importance  quite  disproportionate  to  their  budgetary  impact. 
One  controversial  exhibit,  even  one  that  receives  only  a  portion  of  its  fiinding  from  the  federal 
government,  has  the  potential  of  focusing  attention  like  few  other  programs  with  many  times  the 
budgetary  cost    On  the  other  side  of  the  controversy  coin,  however,  is  the  argument  that  the 
NEA  and  NEH  provide  a  unique  role  in  stimulating  creative  work    Their  grants  are  said  to 
provide  "seed  money"  which  is  used  to  leverage  expanded  support  for  worthwhile  projects,  some 
of  which  are  controversial  or  would  otherwise  not  attract  the  necessary  financial  support    When 
the  NEA  and  NEH  were  established  in  1965,  provisions  were  included  in  the  legislation  that 
would  put  some  distance  between  their  operations  and  that  of  the  federal  government    Among 
these  provisions,  the  use  of  peer-review  panels  has  been  held  to  be  of  great  importance  in 


'  See  Charles  T  Clotfelter,  "Government  Policy  Toward  Art  Museums  in  the  United  States," 
in  Martin  Feldstein  (ed.).  The  Economics  of  Art  Museums  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1991) 

^  Stetistical  Abstract  of  the  US  1994.  Tables  410,  610,  612,  and  613. 
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insulating  the  endowments  from  political  pressure    In  addition,  the  matching  requirements  have 
the  effect  of  diSlising  support  for  individual  projects    Owing  to  their  prominence  and  the  degree 
of  insulation  from  political  pressures  that  have  achieved,  the  NEA  and  NEH  have  an  effect 
through  their  grants  far  greater  than  the  size  of  their  budgets  would  suggest 

Whether  one  emphasizes  the  controversial  aspect  of  some  of  the  projects  supported  or  the 
unique  role  of  the  Endowments  in  the  creative  process,  it  is  clear  that  their  importance  cannot  be 
measured  simply  by  the  dollars  they  spend    It  is  necessary  to  be  attentive  to  both  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  arts  and  humanities  and  the  mechanisms  by  which  funds  are  allocated    Thus  in 
considering  alternatives  to  our  current  policies  toward  the  arts  and  humanities,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  not  only  at  levels  of  support  but  at  the  mechanisms  for  deciding  which  artist  and  which 
project  shall  be  supported    If  an  alternative  to  the  current  direct  appropriations  is  found,  there 
will  remain  the  important  question  of  how  those  dollars  will  be  allocated  among  competing  uses 

Policv  Options  for  Funding  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

Your  staff  has  mentioned  to  me  several  alternative  funding  mechanisms  for  the  arts  and 
humanities  In  this  section  I  will  note  several  alternatives  to  the  current  arrangement,  which  can  be 
characterized  as  modest  federal  direct  expenditures  within  a  larger  context  of  significant  private, 
tax-favored  support    One  obvious  possibiUty  is,  of  course,  simply  eliminating  the  NEA  and  the 
NEH,  a  move  seemingly  taken  almost  for  granted  by  some  observers  '  I  will,  however,  confine 
my  remarks  to  several  of  the  alternatives  that  involve  continued  funding    It  needs  emphasizing, 
though,  for  the  reasons  I  note  above,  that  simplv  enumerating  alternative  funding  arrangements 
begs  the  question  of  how  these  funds  are  to  be  allocated    I  will  mention  three  pohcy  options 
a)establishing  a  true  endowment  for  funding  the  arts  and  humanities,  b)expanding  the  current  tax 
incentives  for  charitable  giving,  and  c)instituting  a  tax  checkoff  for  arts  and  humanities  funding 
These  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive  possibilities,  nor  do  they  exhaust  the  list  of  possible 
alternatives. 

A  true  endowment    An  endowment,  as  used  most  notably  by  universities  and  estabhshed 

arts  organizations,  consists  of  a  corpus  of  financial  assets  the  income  from  which  can  be  used  to 
meet  annual  operating  expenses.  Once  established,  an  endowment  can  produce  income  to  cover 
such  expenses  literally  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Whether  the  income  so  generated  does  in  fact  maintain  a  constant  level  of  buying  power  in 
the  face  of  likely  inflation  in  the  future,  however,  depends  on  the  rate  of  spending  out  of  the 
endowment  income    To  prevent  an  endowment's  earnings  from  declining  in  purchasing  power 
over  time,  it  is  necessary  for  the  endowment  itself  togrow  in  value  with  the  rate  of  inflation. 
Unless  future  additions  are  made  to  the  endowment,  holding  the  purchasing  power  constant  can 
be  assured  only  if  spending  out  of  the  endowment's  income  be  held  to  what  economists  call  the 
"real  rate  of  interest,"  which  is  that  portion  of  interest  rates  that  is  not  simply  due  to  the 
anticipation  of  future  inflation.  Over  the  last  50  years  in  the  United  States,  the  real  rate  of  interest 
has  averaged  about  2  percent. 

The  implication  of  this  reasoning  is  that  anyone  who  wants  to  replace  a  given  annual 
expenditure  with  an  endowment  must  set  aside  a  great  deal  of  money.  Using  the  guideline  of  a  2 
percent  rate  of  spending  implies  that  roughly  $50  must  be  set  aside  now  for  each  dollar  of  desired 
annual  expenditure,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  a  constant  level  of  real  spending  into  the  future 
Admittedly,  virtually  no  college  or  university  uses  a  spending  rate  quite  this  low    Instead,  they 
justify  higher  rates  on  the  hope  that  future  contributions  will  tend  to  oflFset  the  deterioration  in 
endowment  values  caused  by  inflation 

Establishing  an  endowment  is  one  policy  option.  It  is  by  no  means  a  complete  policy  unto 
itself  In  particular,  it  would  address  neither  the  question  of  where  the  funding  would  come  from 
nor  the  question  of  how  the  available  funds  would  be  allocated.  Perhaps  an  endowment  would 


See,  for  example,  the  current  March  1995  Harper's.  "A  Revolution,  or  Business  as  Usual''" 
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attract  private  contributions  that  would  otherwise  not  have  been  made  to  the  arts  and  humanities 
But  it  is  clear  that,  given  the  substantial  sum  that  would  be  required  to  establish  an  endowment 
capable  of  generating  annual  income  comparable  to  current  funding,  the  fundraising  challenge 
would  be  enormous 

Enhancing  the  charitable  deduction    One  option  that  could  address  the  question  of  the 
source  of  funding  would  be  to  enhance  the  current  charitable  deduction    As  it  stands,  the 
charitable  deduction  provides  a  tax  subsidy  to  taxpayers  who  itemize  their  deductions    This 
subsidy  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  cost  of  giving  a  dollar  in  contributions  by  approximately  the 
marginal  tax  rate    For  example,  for  an  itemizing  taxpayer  who  is  subject  to  a  30  percent  marginal 
income  tax  rate,  a  charitable  contribution  of  $1,000  has  a  net  cost  of  only  $700,  owing  to  the  tax 
reduction  that  arises  from  the  gif^    It  is  now  a  widely  accepted  finding  from  econometric  work  on 
charitable  contributions  that  such  a  reduaion  in  the  net  price  of  giving  has  a  significant  impact  on 
the  amount  of  contributions  made    Similarly,  policy  changes  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  net 
price  of  giving  will  also  affect  the  level  of  giving  in  the  long  run    For  example,  a  10  percent 
decrease  in  the  net  price  of  giving  will  be  expected,  over  time,  to  increase  giving  by  about  13 
percent     In  fact,  most  estimates  would  suggest  that  the  increase  in  contributions  induced  by  the 
deduction  is.  larger  than  the  amount  of  revenue  the  Treasury  forgoes  fi-om  making  the  deduction 
available    This  is  particularly  likely  in  the  case  of  high-income  taxpayers,  those  who  contribute 
disproportionately  to  institutions  specializing  in  the  ans  and  humanities    As  they  stand  now,  the 
incentives  offered  by  the  tax  system  are  far  fi-om  evenly  distributed  across  the  taxpaying 
population    Only  itemizers  receive  a  tax  subsidy,  and  the  rate  of  subsidy  rises  with  the  taxpayer's 
marginal  tax  rate    As  a  result,  the  rate  of  subsidy  is  highest  among  those  with  highest  incomes, 
which  has  led  some  to  call  the  charitable  deduction  an  "upside-dowoi  subsidy  "" 

It  would  be  possible  to  "enhance"  this  set  of  tax  incentives  with  respect  to  the  support  of 
arts  and  humanities  institutions,  leaving  aside  the  political  acceptability  of  such  an  enhancement 
For  example,  the  opportunity  to  deduct  contributions  could  be  extended  to  taxpayers  who  do  not 
itemize  their  deductions    Sych  an  above-the-line  deduction  was  in  place  in  1 986,  but  was 
dropped    One  could  imagine  a  deduction  that  applied  only  to  contributions  to  arts  and  humanities 
institutions,  or  more  specifically  to  contributions  to  a  national  arts  and  humanities  fund    Another 
alternative  would  be  to  offer  a  tax  credit  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to  the  deduction    However, 
any  tax  credit  that  is  much  below  the  highest  marginal  tax  rates  would  result  in  declines  in  giving 
by  taxpayers  in  the  highest  income  classes,  those  taxpayers  who  contribute  disproportionately  to 
arts  and  humanities  organizations 

In  light  of  current  discussion  about  "flat  rate"  income  tax  plans  and  other  proposals  that 
would  lower  the  top  marginal  tax  rate,  it  is  also  worth  noting  the  possibility  that  the  current 
incentives  for  making  contributions  are  by  no  means  guaranteed    One  by-product  of  any  cut  in 
marginal  tax  rates  will  be  an  increase  in  the  net  cost  to  itemizers  of  making  contributions    This 
kind  of  change  would  be  expected  to  push  the  level  of  contributions  below  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been 

A  tax  checkoff.  One  mechanism  that  has  been  mentioned  as  a  means  of  raising  money  fcr 
the  arts  and  humanities  is  a  checkoff  in  the  income  tax  similar  to  that  now  used  for  campaign 
financing    This  might  be  used,  for  example,  in  conjunction  with  building  up  an  endowment  for  the 
arts  and  humanities    The  first  question  to  be  asked  about  such  a  provision  would  be  whether  the 
amount  so  designated  would  increase  a  person's  tax  liability  ~  this  is  the  difference  between 
spending  one's  own  dollar  versus  spending  someone  else's    It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  a 
"costless"  checkoff  such  as  that  used  for  campaign  financing  would  be  selected  by  most  taxpayers 
Three  dollars  per  return  would  equal  some  $300  million,  but  it  would  not  eliminate  the  need  to 
appropriate  that  sum,  nor  would  it  address  the  question  of  allocating  those  dollars  to  specific 
projects,  as  noted  above 


*For  reviews  and  discussion  of  research  on  taxes  and  donations,  see  Charles  T  Clotfelter, 
Federal  Tax  Policy  and  Charitable  Giving  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1985),  Charles 
T  Clotfelter,  "The  Impact  of  Tax  Reform  on  Charitable  Giving:  A  1989  Perspective,"  in  Joel 
Slemrod  (ed  ),  Do  Taxes  Maner'>  (Cambridge,  MA  The  MIT  Press,  1990),  and  Gerald  E  Auten, 
James  M  Cilke,  and  William  C.  Randolph,  "The  Effects  of  Tax  Reform  on  Charitable 
Contributions,"  National  Tax  Journal  45  (September  1992),  267-290 
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Statement  of  Fondo  del  Sol  Visual  Arts  Center 


On  behalf  of  both  myself,  and  the  small  community 
museum, the  Fondo  del  Sol  Visual  Arts  Center, which  I  represent, 
I  feel  most  privileged  to  be  afforded  this  opportunity  to 
address  to  you  the  concerns  of  my  constituency-  the  almost  400,000 
persons  of  Native  American, Latino, Caribbean  heritage  in  the 
four  state  area  of  Washington  DC, Maryland, Pennsylavnia, and 
Virginia  which  we  serve  and  the  more  than  sixthousand  children 
and  teachers, and  70schools  and  colleges  in  this  area  who  we 
have  served  for  the  past  five  years  with  hundreds  of  free 
programs  for  children  -both  of  the  underprivileged  and  poor, urban 
&.  rural  areas ;programs  in  American  history • .geography , music, art , 
and  language  which  have  enobled  thcus  ands  with  the  thrill  of 
self esteem, awareness  of  talent, pride  in  their  background, and 
hope  and  ambition  to  achieve-  none  of  which  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  aid  of  the  Arts  Endowment , and  the  DC  Humanitie 
-s  Council  through  their  grant  aid. In  over  two  decades, NEA  aid  has 
made  possible  programs  by  us  that  have  reached  a  million  persons 
in  l5  states,  i  spealc  also, however, as  a  son  of  this  house, who 
served  for  three  years, in  the  78th  and  79th  Congresses , as  a 
page  to  Senator  Robert  Taft,and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Finally  I  speak  as  a  lifelong  Republican  with  family  in  Ohio, 
Georgia, and  Florida, and  as  both  an  artist  ,and  as  an  arts 
administrator  and  research  fellow  (Yale  Phd. program  and  the 
universities  of  Paris, and  California, and  a  U.S. Army  veteran 
(US  7th  Army , Germany ) .  I  come  from  a  family  of  1st  generation 
French, and  8th  generation  New  England  Yankee. 

The  constituency  I  represent  ,with  50,000  to  150,000 
persons  per  year  locally  and  nationally  benefitting  from  our 
exhibits  and  video  programs, and  music  festivals , are  the 
anthesis  of  what  the  Honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia, Mr .Gingrich 
has  termed  the  Cultural  Elite.  Our  constituency  has  been  Sj 
Anglo  Saxon, Jewish  American  middle  class, and  ^   Americans  of 
Color-  Latino, Caribbean, Afro  American  and  Native  American. 
It  is  to  the  impact  of  the  enaoi^ments  on  this  con^tuency,over 
^5  of  whom  are  poor, and  underpriviiegedand  another  k   only 
barely  holding  on  as  middle  class  that  I  wish  to  address  certain 
misconceptions  of  both   Mr. Gingrich  and  others  as  to  the  impact 
to  millions  of  Americans  of  humble  means  of  the  two  endowments: 

1. The  Arts  Endowment  is  not  a  tool  or  particular 

vehicule  of  the"cultural  elite". It  perhaps  overfunds  MY  City 
groups, the  Kennedy  Center, and  certain  major  operas, &  museums(NY) 

but  its  major  impact  has  been  its  historic 
and  extraordinary  role  in  transforming  America  in  the 
past  25  years  in  overy  state  of  the  union  in  encouraging 
the  formation  and  growth  of  thousands  of  small  museums, 
artists  centers,  theatres, symphonies, chamber  music  groups, 
and  community   cultural  centers  which  have  served  the 
under represented  , the  poor, the  rural  and  urban  Americans 
of  modest  middle  class  means ,and  the  millions  of  New 
Americans-  Latino, Caribbean, Asian  who  have  been  aided  in 
joining  the  American  cultural  mainstream  through  the.   many 
wonderful  new  cultural  groups  that  have  grown  up  in 
thousands  of  communities-  urban, suburban, and  rural. 

Where  before  we  had  a  small  number  of  elite 
museums, symphonies , and  operas  of  the  rich  ,we  today  have 
thousands  of  small  and  middle  sized  cultural  organizations 
directly  serving  their  communities  at  modest  cost  because 
of  the  stimulus  of  the  Endowments, and  the  prestige  of  their 
grants  in  attracing  both  private  and  city  or  state  matching 
funds. 

What  Can  We  Give  as  a  Few  Examples  of  Such  Impact  in  Our 
Own  Case, and  What  would  be  the  Impact  of  the  End  of  the 
Endowments? 

Cultural   Resources  are  one  of  the  key  reasons  people 
and  families  are  willing  to  move  to  a  new  city  or  area. 
In  a  country  of  enormous  mobility  this  is  a  key  reality  to 
face.  Americans  are  increasingly  unwilling  to  live  in  an 
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area  of  cultural  wasteland, or  where  ticket  and  admission  costs 

are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  The  Arts  Endowment ,particu- 

-larly  has  had  an  unprecedented  role  in  making  possible 

the  emergence  of  thor.eands  of  arts  companies ,  museums , 

music  groups, and  cultural  spaces  throughout  America  which 

have  transformed  millions  of  persons  lives-  and  those  of 

their  children.  The  only  comparible   instrument  of  even  greater 

democratic  impact  for  Americans  has  been  the  GI  Bill, of  which 

this  witness  was  also  a  benficiary. 

In  thisregionalone, I  would  cite  a  number  of  examples: 

GALA  Hispanic  Theater .Teatro  del  la  Luna, Source  Theater , Studio 

Theater, The  Fondo  del  Sol  MuseumWPA, Maryland  Art  Place, Arling- 

-ton  Art  Place, the  Hand  Workshops , Richmond, 1704  Gallery, Va, 

among  others.  Almost  everyone  of  these  organizations  will 

have  catastrophic  problems  in  existing  without  the  combined 

input  of  the  Endowment  and  their  impact  on  local  state  arts 

councils .They  do  not  serve  elite  upperclass  audiences »and  they 

have  modest  admission  or  ticket  charges  in  line  with  their 

audiences.   They  are  matched  by  hundreds  of  exemplary  groups 

across  America  who  are  simply  irreplacable  and  will  probably 

disintegrate  without  the  vital  role  of  seed  grants , touring 

nrograms, education  programs  for  the  schools, and  community 

grants  that  have  been  the  difference  between  creative  existence 

and  termination  as  unique  cultural  resources. 

Will  the  true  Elite  Arts  Organizations  be  effected  by  NEA 

deauthorization?    I  would  seriously  doubt  that  such  groups 

as  Arena  Stage, the  Kennedy  Center (possibly ), the  Corcoran, the 

Museum  of  Modern  Art, the  Metropolitan, etc  will  end.  NEA  is  a   • 

useful  but  not  crucial  source  for  them.  What  will  result  in  their 

case  will  be  major  increases  in  their  admissions-further  shutting 

out  minority  citizens , children, and  the  middle  class.  In  other  words, 

termination  of  the  Arts  Endowment  will  only  accentuate  the  position 

of  the-  true  cultural  elite, and  almost  extinguish  modest  arts 

organizations  across  the  country  who  serve  constituencies-and"  tax 

payers  of  the  modest  middle  class. and  the  ooor. ~~     ,^ 

Organizations  which  we  may  welliose  include  such  outstanding 

American   institutions  of  rare  value  and  contribution  to  our 

cultural  life  as  the  Museo  del  Barrio, NY, the  Mexican  Museum, 

San  Francisco, The  Fondo  del  Sol  Visual  Arts  Center, Gala  Theater, 

Appalshop(Kentucky) , the  Galeria  de  la  Raza,San  Francisco, , the 

Guadelupe  Cultural  center, San  Antonio, the  Museum  of  the  National 

Center  of  Afro  American  Artists , Boston, and  thousands  of  small  arts 

organizations  throughout  America. 10%  cuts  in  Endowment  funding 

can  be  survived .DeAuthorization  or  major  cuts  will  probably  destroy 

them. 

What  Aspects  of  the  Endowments  Are  Most  Vital  and  Successful 

and  What  Need  overhaul?   Are  there-  A-lements  that  need  correction? 

The  crucial  point  of  the  Endowments  are  that  they  should  have 
major  consensus  across  party  lines   for  those  programs  and  problem 
areas  we  all  agree  on  by  large  majority:  these  should  include 
a  new  priority  that  arts  funding  shouXiS  have  an  emphasis  on 
education   , f ree  admission  to  children  and  schools,  artists  & 
Scholars  residencies  in  public  schools , rural  and  innercity  mobile 
arts  programs,  touring  exhibits  and  interregional  exchanges, 
free  or  reduced  (affordable)  admission  on  specific  days  per  week 
for  underserved  constituencies , including  Latino, Native  American, 
Af roAmerican ,and  Anglo  community  of  poverty  or  low  income. 
In  addition,  public  music  .theater, and  performance  programming, 
new  exhibits , cultural  heritage  programs , folk  art,, museum  community 
programming  should  be  encouraged  and  funded  as  basic  infrastructure 
support  to  the  enrichment  of  our  life  as  citizens-  urban, rural, 
and  suburban.   Programs  in  the  Endowment  of  the  Arts  that  have 
excelled  in  these  areas  are  the  Expansion  Arts .Museum. .Local  arts 
Funding, Folk  Arts , Opera , Theater  programs, and  certainly  spninr 
Jpvpl  Tn'di'vidual  artists  Fellowships  .  (Vis  .  Arts  )  . 
Funding  of  the  above  arear>'&  some  type  of  basic  support  for 
artist  organizations  should  be  by  basic   overall  Congressioanl 
consensus, as  well  as  increased  funding  to  the  level  of  $l.per 
citizen.  Major  increases  should  be  considered  inthe  following: 

Children's  Education/School  partnerships/  increased  services 
to  tne  unaerserveg-rurai , suburban, and  urban/  basic  museum  .theatre 
and  performing  art3~~support  for   affordable   incai   community 
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programming.  W6    American  should  be  shut  out  of  the  artsbecause 
they  are  poor.TTo  child  should  bo  turned  away  froma  museum  because 
they  are  poor. 

What  Should  ve  Not  Fund:   vast  consensus  exists  in  our  constituency 
that  no  funding  should  go  for  programs  or  individual  artists  works 
whose  content  is  insulting  to   the  audience  by  racial  or  religioos 
belief.  Pornography  and  self indulgent  offensive  art  should  not 

receive  f ederalf unding  but  is  open  to  private  funding. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Endowment  ,and  the  program  director 
responsible  for  any  grant  which  supports  of fensive , insulting, 
or  pornographic  works  should  be  held  responsible  .the  Chairman's 
job  should  be  ,in  the  ultimate  decision  level, to  cancel  any 
grant, or  terminate  it  if  it  would  be  held  in  volation  of 
the  intent  of  its  congressional  and  public  mandate. 
However, to  terminate  an  agency  because  of  two  or  more  instances 
of  the  above, is  to  kill  the  patient, not  heal  him. 
In  a  responsible  agency  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  lack  of 
accountability.  The  machine  of  the  Endowment  is  25  years  old, 
it  has  room  for  overhaul, repairs, and  correction  , but  in  its 
great  broad  context, 95%  of  its  programs  have  enriched  the 
context  of  American  life, and  enriched  the  economy  at  very  modest 
percapita  cost.   Our  job  should  not  be  to  terminate  or  cripple 
the  Arts  Endowment , but  to  rethink  our  longrange  objectives  so 
that  its  funds  are  actually  increased  in  those  areas  of  majority 
consensus  &  support  that  we  all  agree  enrich  our  lives  and  those 
of  our  children  .  Every  civilized  major  nation  supports  the 
arts  as  vitally  important  to  the  true  standard  of  living. 
The  city  of  Berlin  alone  funds  almost  as  much  for  cultural  support 
as-  does  the  entire  Arts  Endowment.  To  terminate  the  Endow  ments 
vrould  bnajidus  throughout  the  world  as  a  raeanspirited  KnowNothihg 
and  Phillistine  nation  worthy  of  no  ones  real  respect. 
It  would  also  nearly  destroy  the  availability  of  the  arts  for 
Americans  of  low  income  and  of  often  minority   racial  background. 
It  would  instill  a  deep  sense  of  racism  and  oppression  in 
American  government  to  millions  of  taxpayers  , voters, and  citizens. 

In  the  end  it  would  perpetuate  only  the  arts  as  supported 
bya  small  class  of  the  affluent. 

Are  there  Things  We  should  Change  in  the  Endowment? 

Every  good  car (the  true  American  Dream)  needs   an  overhaul 
after  25  years, if  not  a  new  model.  But  none  of  us  would  live  with- 
-out  a  car;  nor  should  we  live  without  cultural  resources  and  art 
in  our  lives.  Art  should  start  in  childhood-  foi.-  .every  child  in 
America-  to  have  the  arts  as  something  special  in theirlives ,and 
also  something  truly  multidisciplinary, something  so  exciting 
it  can  fill  the  gaps  and  voids  so  tragically  present  in  much 
of  American  education.  Through  artists  &  museums , music  groups 
and  theater  in  the  schools, and  available, without  f ee ^for 
children  at  our  arts  institutions  a  vast  increase  is 'needed. 

In  the  past  three  years, this  small  , bilingual  museum, has 
been  the  only  museum  program  in  America, funded  by  the  Arts 
Endowment  museum  program, to  give   bilingual   free  childrens 
programming  and  artis"ts  residencies  in  schools  in  the  DCMd, 
Va.and  Pa. region.   I  can  think  of  no  program   in  22  years  so 
rich  in  its  bene . fits , and  appalling  in  the  realities  we  have 
encountered.    If  arts  funding  should  be  for  service  to  the 
community , not  self indulgent  artists  performance  art, etc. then 
education  is  the  true  New  Frontier  of  the  arts  that  we  should 
address.   In  these  three  years  we  have  served-   as  a  vehicle 
for  arts  programs  involving  cultural  history .American  History, 
geography , music, dance, viea.o, art, language  for  over  7000  children 
in  79  schools  in  four  states(DC,MD,VA,Pa, )No  program  by  this 
museum  has  had  such  public  and  personal  benefit, apart  from  several 
major  national  touring  exhibits  by  the  museum(each  seen  by  over 
250,000  persons(ROOTS  5,  VISIONS. .OTHER  GODS,CUBA-USA) 1977-19993. 
A  number  of  tragic  patterns  emerge  in  analyzing  these 
school  programs:  the  majority  of  DC  schools  we  have  served 
through  this  program  have  not  had  a  museum  program  for  their 
children  in  30  years; the  vast  majority  see  only  two  museums 
over  and  over-  the  Smithsonian's  Natural  History  Museum  &,  the 
Air  and  Space  Museum; 
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2)  95%  of  children  visiting  are  poor, or  middle  class, and 
90%  have  absolutely  no  IHea  of  eitner_American  History  or 
Geography  ;  75%  have  no  arts  or  music  teachers;  the  majority 
of  urban  children  are  sutt'ering  irom  great  problems  of  self 
esteem, and  probably  a  majority  of  their  teachers  are  overwhelmed 
and  reduced  to  time  servers. 

3)  the  Arts, bring  at   very  low  cost, outside  energy, which 
if  raultidisciplihaiycombines  musicart , history  .geography ,  dance, 
theater  ,and  language,     immensely  vitalizing  large  numbers 
of  children  in  each  class  and  greatly  impact  on  their  sense  of 
cultural  pride, personal  talent, and  relation  to  successful  role 
models(viz.the  artists  and  musicians , teachers  they  encounter). 
They  can  literally "vrakeup"  children  who  are  so  deadened  by  the 
state  of  public  schools  today  that  they  are  literally  asleep. 
We  as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  give  up  on  a  single  child  in  this 
country;  if  we  do  not  reach  them  between  grades  k  to  8  ,we  will 
lose  them.  If  we  would  wonder  about  the  impact  of  the  arts  ,we 
might  ponder  that  95%  of  all  students  in  the  Ellington  High  School 
of  the   Arts  in  Washington  DC  are  accepted  for  college; and  that 
the  sole  schools  which  could  be  considered  as_magn^schools- 
without  violence, and  with  extraordinary  vibrant  pluses  are  those 
DC  schools  which  are  bilingual , and  arts  oriente<?'.eg  Oyster  Bilingual 
Fillmore  Arts  Complex, etc.  Similar  patterns  are  seen  innumerous 
other  American  cities. 

.  What  Then  Should  theRole  be  of  Public  Funding  in  the  Arts 
What  Corrections  or  New  Directions  Should  we  Take? 

1.  Depoliticze  the  Arts  Endowment  as  a  Political  Football. 
Agree, across  party  lines, by  consensus, what  major  objectives  and 
goals  we  have,  and  k,ey  organizational  support  we  wish  to  give: 
A)  by  category  -Museum, Music, Perforih-ingArts, Theater  , Folk  Arts, 
Community  Arts , Literature  (B)  and  by  community  (regional  equity, 
arts  access  for  the  underserved  ,     for  all   taxpayers  and  citizens) 
and  by  (C)  new  priorities( eg :  Education). 

2.)    Defund  or  abolish  those  areas  which  are  felt  by  major  consensus 
to  have  funded  art-(  performance  art  particularly)^ which  was  considered 
as  pornographic, and  deeply  offensive  to  religious, or  racial  sensitivi- 
ties  of  the  American  public  .  Hold  accountable  the  Chairman  of  the 
Endowment , and  the  Program  Director  that   such  programs  will  be 
subject  to  strict  veto  by  the  Chairman  as  in  violation  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  Public  Funding  of  the  Arts. 

( 3)  transfer  to  State  Arts  Councils  the  aDMINISTARTION  OF  Visual  art 
fellowship  tor  emerging  artists  and  fund  other  state  and  regional 
arts  foundations  who  have  had  no   instances  of  inflammatory  public 
art  and  performance. 

4 ; )  Tie  support  for  artists  run  organizations  to  cate' gories  of  public 
community  service, education, and  service  to  the  underserved   as 
priorities , as  well  as  making  available  space  and  programs  that  are 

not  available  in  major  musuems  and  theaters.  .   .  ,  _ 

5 -.3  Reguire  strict  rotatioi)-  as  in  jury  duty-  of  every  organization 
fi:inQla  tu  ijoivti  uiiuH  in  five  years  onan  MEA  panel, ana  be  prepared 

(5) 
to  defund  staff, or  fire  staff  in  any  program 
in  vrhich  organizations  are  repeatedly  placed  on   panels 
and  other  arts  organizations  are  systematically  excluded 
from  panel  "jury"  duty.   No  arts  organization  should  have 
a  representative  on  a  panel  more  than  once  every  five  years. 
Organizations  which  have  had  no  panel  representative  ever 
should  be  on  a  priority  list  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
tint  of  panel  clique-ism  . 

f7).  Rethink  basic  priorities  for  both 

Endowments  in  order  to  emphasizeequitable  return  on  taxpayers 
dollars   of  arts  investment  by  the  Endowments , viz:  that 
all  areas, regions , racial   constituents , and  culture  areas 
(Anglo, Black, Hispanic, Asian, Native  American, Caribbean, etc ) 
have   equitable  share  in  the  American  Dream  and  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Arts.   Establish  these  guidelines  as  five 
year  guidlines  for  the  two  Endowments. 

{  8  )  Establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Oversight  Committee 
to  see  that  thi  Arts  Endowment  Continues  to  He  mfar^8„n 
and  Following  the-  Shared  Consensus  of  Major  Goals  Set  by 
Reauthorization  and  ADorooriation  legislation. 
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(9 )  Establish  a  two  person  special  Oversight  Staff  in  the 
Arts  Endowment  (and  Humanities  Endo^nnents )  to  report  jointly 
to  the  Endowment  Chairman, and  the  Congressional  Committee 
to  recommend  actions  to  see  to  rotating  panels  on  which 
all  funded  organizations  -without  exception-  will  rotate 
on  panel/jury  duty;  transfer  of  any  NEA  staff  considered 
to  be  impeding  aquity  on  panels, or  inv  olved  with  demonstra- 
-table  favoritism  or  cliqusism  in  grantAT^ard  patterns  and 
their  relationship  to  panel  membership. 

Be  prepared  to  suspend  civil  service  protection  in  any 
staff  position  in  the  endowments  in  which  positive  pattern^ 
of  favoritism, gross  inequity  in  grant  levels, or  over 
representation  of  favored  groups  officers  on  an  NEA  or  NFh 
panel  appears.  Examples  may  be:major  gaps  between  funding  for 
"Anglo."  groups  and  minor  funding  for  "minority"groups; 
reoccurence  of  major  funding  for  selected  groups  who  appear 
to  repeatedly  have  members  on  NEA  panels  on  aregular  baSIS. 
The  Oversight  Committee  should  be  prepared  to  make 
recommendations  for  overhaul  and  lateral  transfer  from  NEA 

-or  dismissal  ,Qf  any  staff, or  program  deemed  to 
have  been  part  of  systematic  exclusion  or  discrimination 
in  funding  by  race, culture, or  size. 
(10 )  Establish  in  enacting  legislation  that  the  business  of 
public  support  forthe   Arts  is  Servicesto  the  people(and 
children  )  of  America-  not  to  the  Arts  Community, or  "leaders" 
of  Arts  Organization. Funding  support  is  vitally  needed  only  if 
it  benefits  the  nation  ,the  region, and  the  underrepresented. 
Arta  funding  is  also  a  privilege  which  entails  service  to 

America-, not  ju^t  to  ourselves  as  Art^Bureaucrats  or  artists. 
Ml.)  consider  thai  or  increases  m  fundtrta-  for  the   following? 
MUSEUMS, COMMUNITY  ARTS , FOLK  ARTS , MUSIC , THEATER , Interstate 
and  STATE  AID  ,  EDTTraTTOM 

In   conclusion,  Mir .Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
summary  thoughts.   The  Endowments , most  particularly  the  Arts 
Endowment,  are  too  important  to  the  American  people, to  litterally 
millions  of  us, who  will  be  enraged   if   our  local  teatro/theatre, 
string  quartet , community  arts  center , museum, or  symphony 
expires  because  ofdafunding  of  the  Endowment, or  our  local  artists 
in  the  schools  programs, or  free  museum  children's  camp, or  arts 
and  heritage  series  ends  because  of  the  end  of  the  Endowment. 
It  is  in  sum  too  important  to  allow  it  to  end  because  of  five 
self  indulgent  pornographic, of fensive  performance  artists  or 
their  sponsors,  or  because  of  five  enraged  members  of  Congress 
who  want"revenge"   for  cultural  indignity. 

In  the  end, the  Arts  are  a  major  treasure  of  the  people  of  America, 

and  one  of  the  only  hopeful  poggi.ble  tools  to  turning  around  mill- 

-ions  of  children  at  risk, their  lives, schools , and  futures. 

It  is  in  sum, too  important  to  leave  to  political  infighting, or 

to  self serving  scattered  indidual  "performance"  artists, etc. 

It  must  be  depoliticized , and  it  must  represent  both  a  NeifFrontier 

in  the  potential  richness  of  American  Life, and  a  jealously 

protected  natural  resource  supported  by  broad  consensus  and  remov- 

-ed  from  further  scandalous  use  as  a  political  football. 

We  do  not  need  to  "punish"  the  arts, nor  pretend   that  they 
are  sancrosanct ;  we  need  instead  to  look  at  the  true  values  and 
services  to  the  community  that  v/e  would  treasure , preserve , and 
indeed  dramatically  expand  where  they  prove  of  pride  to  the 
great  majority  of  us  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  . 

The  Arts  should  extend  our  knowledge , and  that  of  our 
children-  across  races, and  regions-  to  pride  in  individual" talent, 
knowledge  of  our  culture, our  history, our  world  geography,  our 
musicdance,  theater ,  literature, and  art  which  we  would  share 
with  men  and  women  of  all  nations  as  a  nation  admired  for  the 
wealth  of  its  culture-  not  only  its  military  might , political  power 
or  economic   and  media  might. 

If  we  would  look  for  an  enemy  in  the  Culture  Wars  -it  is 
not  to  the  Endowments  that  we  should  look-  which  are  easily 
correctible-  but  to  ourselves  and  to  the  shame  of  violence  and 
lack  of  ethics  that  we  all  too  often  see  in  American  TV  and  media. 
To  celQjjf g^gvalues  is  to  encourage  the  sharing  and  teaching  of 
values, and  thus  of  cultural  history , beauty, honour , literature. 
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and   Art.    It   will    not   be   achieved   by   destroying    the    Endovment    as 
"Revenge"    for   the    actions    of   a   pathetic    few  artists   who    should    not 
have   been    funded    in   the   first   place, nor   as   a    "offering"    to   a 
small   minority   of    self appointed   monitors   of    religious   virtue. 

Let   us   use    this   opportunity   to   build    an    improved   Arts 
Endowment   worthy   of   pride    for   another   three   decadesof    service    to 
America, to   benefit    each   and   every   one   of   us    and    each     ,  evorv    statp 

February  20,  1995 

280  Main  St. 
Montpelier,  VT  05602 

Hon.  Senator  Jim  Jeffords 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jeffords: 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  thus  far  to  support  the  re 
authorization  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  Public  Broadcasting,  and  urge  you  to  continue  to  fight  for  the 
survival  and  continued  federal  funding  of  these  and  other  cultural  programs.  My 

life  would  be  a  great  deal  poorer  without  these  programs,  and  I  am  certain  1  would 
know  a  great  deal  less  about  the  history  and  cultxire  of  the  United  States  if  these 
programs  had  not  existed  when  I  was  growing  up.  I  still  remember  the  first  folk 
singer  I  ever  heard-  it  was  during  a  program  in  my  grammar  school-  he  was 
singing  a  sea  shanty- "  Blow  ye  winds  in  the  morning,  blow  ye  winds  hi  ho!  Haul 
away  the  running  gear  and  blow  boys  blow! "  This  was  a  song  about  whaling  days, 
completely  appropriate  in  Freeport,  NY  where  I  grew  up,  but  that  song  made  the  , 
town  history  come  alive  for  me.  The  folk  singer  was  sponsored  by  the  newly 
formed  Freeport  Arts  Council,  one  of  thousands  of  local  arts  agencies  that  was 
spawned  in  response  to  the  availability  of  grants  from  the  NEA,  and  the  desire  to 
make  the  arts  a  pubUc  trust. 

When  the  arts  are  a  public  trust,  and  when  artists  are  unfettered,  then  we 
have  the  greatest  working  of  cultural  democracy.  We  see  ourselves  clearly,  with  all 
our  strengths  and  weaknesses,  in  all  the  incredible  diversity  of  this  great  nation. 
Sometimes  we  don't  like  what  we  see,  but  we  can  learn  from  these  experiences.  It 
is  painful  at  times  to  see/hear/feel  another's  viewpoint,  but  especially  in  these 
complex  times,  we  can  not  mattire  as  a  nation,  we  cannot  grow  in  understanding  if 
we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  hear  all  the  voices. 

When  the  arts  are  in  the  public  trust,  artists  must  respond  to,  reflect,  and 
become  part  of  the  communities  which  surround  them.  Our  history  tells  us  this. 
For  example,  the  visual  art,  the  documentation  of  our  ailtural  history,  and  the 
literature  that  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  WPA  programs  comprised  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  picture  of  the  American  people  that  had  been  created  up 
to  that  point,  and  created  a  new  international  role  for  American  culture  as 
innovator.  No  longer  was  "culture"  the  purview  only  of  the  Europeans.  In  contrast, 
artists  during  the  fifties,  with  httle  pubhc  support  and  much  censorship,  became 
largely  introspective,  self-centered  and  self-serving-  a  commimity  unto 
themselves,  an  elite  producing  work|  that  was  incomprehensible  to  much  of  the 
pubhc. 

Thirty  years  of  the  NEA  has  turned  that  around  completely.  Only  4  %  of 
NEA  funds  go  unrestricted  to  individual  artists.  The  majority  of  programs  funded 
require  1/3-1/2  matches,  necessitating  the  approval  and  commitment  of  the 
communities  they  are  meant  to  serve.  Like  the  NEA  AISBEG  (arts  in  schools,  basic 
education  grant)that  the  Charleston,  VT  principal  and  I  successfully  wrote  in  1982, 
that  brought  Margaret  MacArthur,  the  major  keeper  of  VT  traditional  folksong, 
recognized  as  a  living  New  England  treasure,  to  sing  for  children  at  the  school  and 

at  a  church  in  East  Charleston.  I'll  never  forget  how  Madeleine  Moulton,  one  of 
Charleston's  matriarchs,  came  up  to  Margaret  that  night  after  the  concert  and 
said.  "  I  haven't  heard  anyone  sing  "Barbara  Allen  "  since  my  grandmother  sang  it 
to  me  as  a  child. "  This  year,  with  the  help  of  the  Vermont  Folldife  Center,  and 
grants  that  originated  with  the  N£H,  Margaret  MacArthur  published  the  Vermont 
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HeilMgg  SQMbOQt^.  forty  songs  wrinen  by  Vermont  school  children  from  stories 
taken  from  town  histories  and  conversations  with  elders,  that  Margaret  set  to 
music  in  a  traditional  style,  during  15  years  of  residencies  sponsored  in  part  by 
the  VT  Council  on  the  Arts,  which  receives  54%  of  its  budget  from  NEA.  grants.  * 
'Margaret,"  I  said,  "you  have  to  publish  a  tape  of  die  songs  or  the  teachers  won't 
use  them.  With  the  help  of  an  artist  development  grant  from  the  VGA,  Margaret 
did  just  that  Then  I  watched  teachers  at  a  conference  eagerly  purchase  copies,  so 
their  students  could  learn  "  The  Last  Log  Drive  on  the  Connecticut  River." 

But  Margaret  wamlt  the  only  artist  to  visit  the  Charleston  school  and  its 
community  of  800  people  m  5  square  miles  near  the  Canadian  border,  during  the 
two  year  duration  of  the  AISBEG  grant.  There  was  a  international  folk  dance 
teacher  wtoo  filled  the  library  with  an  exhibit  from  his  travels,  whose  visit  turned 
the  school  into  an  international  folkdance  festival.  Each  classroom  became  the 
scene  of  a  different  coimtry,  some  of  which  those  students  hadn't  heard  of 
previously.  Community  members  shared  their  heritages,  and  added  mementos 
from  their  travels  to  the  exhibit,  and  the  final  performance  was  an  event  that  is 
still  talked  about  in  the  town.  The  folk  dancer  was  followed  by  a  weaver  wiio  taught 
math,  and  a  potter,  and  an  artist  who  worked  with  a  large  variety  of  materials  and 
helped  the  students  to  be  more  creative  then  they  had  been  previously  and  gave 
the  teachers  new  ideas.  Since  that  time,  the  community  has  recognized  what 
artists  have  to  contribute  to  education  and  to  their  community  and  continued  to 
support  artists  residencies  in  the  Charleston  School. 

If  the  excesses  of  previous  administrations  require  that  programs  be 
trimmed,  and  become  more  efficient,  then  the  NEA  as  it  currently  stands  should 
be  touted  as  a  model  program.  Look  wtiat  we  get  for  68  cents  per  year!  Projects 
like  the  one  I  described  ,  and  a  multitude  of  other  carefully  crafted  and  executed 
catalytic  programs  are  happening  all  over  the  nation,  making  arts  accessible  to 
everyone,  not  just  a  few  elite,  supporting  the  economy  by  helping  communities  to 
discover  and  market  the  talents  of  their  citizens,  making  cities  more  Uvable, 
getting  kids  off  the  streets  and  into  playwriting  and  production,  preserving 
historic  architecture,  encouraging  book  discussions  and  Uteracy  programs. 

These  programs  are  hapi)ening  now.  where  I  hve  in  central  Vermont,  where 
10,000  school  children  each  year  attend  performances  including  the  Little  Theatre 
of  the  Deaf  or  learn  about  Polynesia  from  the  Maori  Dance  Theatre  of  New  Zealand; 
where  a  teacher  from  Williamstown  who's  just  taught  a  unit  on  the  Harlem 
Renaissance  to  a  class  that  doesn't  have  a  single  person  of  color,  can  bring  them  to 
a  performance  of  the  Alvin  Alley  Repertory  Ensemble;  where  a  VCA  grant  to  local 
theatre  company  enables  them  to  expand  from  a  simimer  stock  to  an  all  year 
company;  where  police  academy  students  learn  from  a  professional  dancer  how 
"the  body  doesn't  lie"  and  it's  important  how  they  move  for  example  wtien  dealing 
with  domestic  violence  situations,  where  artists  teach  in  Head  Start  programs, 
and  train  youth  counselors  to  use  storytelling  in  their  work.  Where  Jay  Craven 
gets  a  chance  K>  make  "The  Rivers  flow  North",  with  a  seed  grant  from  the  NEA, 
and  the  theaters  fill  with  Vermonters  wanting  to  see  old  time  St.  Johnsbury  on  the 
screen  as  author  Howard  Mosher's  story  comes  to  life. 

I  open  my  favorite  books-  often  the  authors  have  received  NEA  grants.  I  go 
to  the  library  book  series,  it's  free-  anyone  can  learn  from  distinguished  scholars- 
we  study  China,  Mexico,  the  Wild  West,  with  the  help  of  NEH  grants.  All  this  for  68 
cents,  or  maybe  it's  two  bucks  if  you  take  all  the  programs  together- 1  sav.  we  can't 
afford  to  lose  them. 

To  close-  I've  been  Ustening  to  public  radio  all  my  adult  life,  wherever  I've 
lived.  I  don't  know  of  any  commercial  stations  that  provide  anywhere  near  the 
comprehensive  coverage  of  national,  international,  and  local  news  that  the  pubUc 
TV  and  radio  stations  do.  Frankly-  the  commercial  stations  can't  because  they 
have  to  have  commercials  every  5  minutes  or  less.  You  can't  have  good  coverage 
with  high  speed  condensed  "bites".  InteUigent  discussion  takes  time.  Is  it  any 
wonder  our  children  don't  have  any  attention  span  to  speak  of? 

You  can't  balance  the  budget  on  those  two  bucks,  nor  on  the  amount  of 
these  and  all  the  education  and  social  programs  combined.  And  if  those  two  bucks 
go  to  increased  defense  spending,  as  Mr.  Gingrich  and  his  supporters  suggest,  we 
certainly  won't  balance  the  budget,  but  we  wiU  rob  most  of  the  nation's  citizens  of 
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rhp  rhanre  to  fuUv  know  their  cultural  heritage  and  participate  m  its  QngQJng 
creation.  Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  further  I  can  do  to  ensure  that 
these  programs  are  re  authorized,  uncensored,  and  fully  funded. 

Sincerely, 


^  Warzer 


Sub.  cmjiii  f  t  f  r    on    EduLfliiofi    and     the    Art? 
.SiMiQtdT      I  limes     Icftords       Chairman 
re:     Hcarmci    oti     tuiiding     ior    the    jV .  T  .  A  . 
F.>()Tllnr^     -'J       1995 


Ltc.  (!  '■    Scnn  tor  s  : 

am   writing    rodai     to    submit    mt  i  t  t  eti    tr.st  imoii-     'oafirdinr 
feacral     iunding    for    the    SationaC    End o -nine nt     tor    the    Arts.       No 
/    (im    not     iamous.     like    Christopher    Reed    or     tane    Alcvand'-r,     nnd 
uuiiki     them.     }     lOitTiot    n  t  f  o  rd     to    drop    rvervthxna    nnd    t  ' '■     tn 
KushiTiptoti     tc     (cstit.T    iye.fvre    you    m    person.       Tnant:    \o\i    to-     'he 
opi)ortwnit'      io    .'udmit     t  e  s  t  f  ttio  ti  t    hv    nw  i  (  .        J     hove     voii    wi  /  f 
s  I'  r  I  o  u  .•^  r  o  n  ■;  I  fi  r  r    »ri>     r  o  ii  c  <■  r  ti  s 

J     U!i'    0    mt  (let  I  e    I  ('  as  s    mo  t  ftc  r    of     three       o  nd     i     om   a    mu  s  i  c  i  nii  . 
.<  o  I  (1  I  <  I     .mk;     rtn\i'     tjuc.ii    (!    participatiT     i  ti    i'     (oral     ('ni.riili      *  r>  ■     mini- 
viiirT.  i     /K.Mf     (.     cinccrc    appreciation     lor     thi'    art-        hotn     Tisuri: 

n  rri/     :<••  r  ■>  ■■•  rmi  t\  t^  I     am    uu'iire     I  no  l      fhi      (ocri!      Chortifr     !     f  r  .  cmut  t :  rj 

'I'     I'  r  I-  >  !  ;)  1/  -i  1  '     11"  ^     r  e  I  f  i  T  i  tifi    c     s  nui  It     n  r  an  1     1  r  on.    t  h  <     K    J  .  ^     ■ 
tiDMcM'ii  .     i     .^  I  lie  ;•  1  !■  .' ■>     i'c(ic.\->-     thai  .     had     tht     or  an  I     ti  ■■>  t     oi'iitj     ^.ne'C. 
ov'    Chcrij/f'    v('oii/cf     h.a-\'f     rtmaineri    anA-ivai.        The     rpn<;or!     /     t<eiir\i 
thif     7^     ffiii.'     ('riau.-^c     of     the    groups    £.\CtLJ-EN'C£  .     wc    %veri     we  f  : 
re  r,  pf  t' f  eri     nnrt     supnoricd     in    our     (ocal     c  otttmutii  t  v  .        iLei     me     c/Tri'' 
tiiai     tht     prDiip    s  t  1  f  /     e.vfsfs,     onl'r    .'     havt-    rclor.ntcd       so     '     am   no 
tanner    v(i  r  t    o  1     that    iiarticuCor    nroup.) 

r     tle(le^^c     that     the    arts    shou(d    i>e.    supported     local!-.       in:! 
that     the    work    of    artists     (of    every    stripe)     should    stand    or    t  a '  ' 
on     their    omii    merit,     and    on     their    onii    capat)  i  f  i  t  t     to    c  ('  i  i  i  t     supiiorf 
from    their    omi     c  ottmujn  i  t  i  e  ^  .        The    National     EndOMWctit     for     the    Arts 
r  (• 'J  r  0  s  Kit  r  £     vet     another     examote    of     the    federal     Gove  rnmen  t  '  <i 
titidencA-    to    overreach       nnd    to    feed    on    itself  .     and    on    m;.     tav 
do/  ( a  r  s . 

Ill    my    view,     thi     Federal     gove.rnmant  .     in     •■  t  f.    puri:-;t     lornt 
Crist':     10    pro\irtr    national'    defense       vrotecl     our    borders,     nnd    to 
tiroro.;  1     the     i  tlizenry    frov.    crimo    M'itftin    our     he  rd  c  r  s  .        ')  fi  i  .-. 
fi  c  \  r  r  lime  PI  I     h  ri  .••:     iicttcii     so    FAT,     and    ho;     convinced    ttio  r  c     and    more     o.) 
\ts    ciiircri.s     thai     the    government    crists     to    funnel 
mouie-     from    one     citizen     to     the    other,     hy    -wav    of    en*iiiemeut- 
thai     thinrt.--     are    now   extremely    out     O)     lOiitrol  Ai     <■     t  i  thi     irr?  .m: 

the     ooiTrnrmnt     i  .■=     noi     even    successfvl     at     doind     the    BASIC    t /i  i  71  q .-. 
It    «'as    mcaiil     to    an       we    are    struqglinf^     to    p\t  (  i     biief:     frov 
thousands    0*     thmos     if    was    NOT    EV£K    MEA.VT    TO    BE    JNVOLA'Er    IN. 
To    ouote    Bill'    Bennett,     "the    federal     government     e.y  i  i  t  ^     to    dsfend 
our     (M'ldrrs     unr.'     to    kecf    our    citizens     safe  VlYieii     it     i<     al' (  c     10 

d  ('.    those    t  h  1 11  0  s    we  f  1  .     f  c  t  '  s    g  i  \'e     tnent    s  omc  t  h  i  >i  <i    r  I  s  1      to    d  c 
in    m\     OTinioii       those    goal's    haven't    even    been    reached.       Whv       ih<-n. 
are    vie     ST>i'nding     s  i'    much    monCA     on    a([     these-     other     thinn-      '{  ?  ■.' 

I     n  s  f:    you.     us    mcmbe  t  >     01     t  h  1  .>     commi  f  .'11         f  (<     vieas       .'•T.AVl''    l.T 
E\EN     ]l     n    5EFMS    THAT    TOU   ARE    POLiTICALl^     INCORRECT      and    so^     thai 
the     time     fias     come     t  e     bcriri     the     painfi-l     t'r'iress     o"     d  i  -  rrop  r  artmi  1  n  1' 
f  (!  I     e  :  I  I  ;  1-  II  r  .     1  r  on\    t  h  i  >     in  rrectihle     int  1  t  I  erne  11  f     me  r  t  ii  /  1  t  •■  .        I'o 
Tio  f     let     the     I  e  f  /  -  (  eu  n  1  in_7    Aam  mi  i  s  i  ra  f  i  on  ,     or     tht'     even     i  ii  r  t  n  e  r 
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I  i  1  1  -  i  e  nil  1  uc    niidip    otssuoOc     tou     ^roni    doinr  l  hr     rtgh*     thina. 

CJur     count  r^.     is    no     (onoer     n'eti     a  I)  it     l  o     tutuj  thcs>-     tftiiios        imtti 

I  )      (  h  c  T      1  c  I  (     unO  c  r     «  /u-     ;  i  (7  /:  t  f  ij  f     fi  n  r  \  i  r  v.     o  t  the     f  ed  c  rn  I     now  rnniPnl 

wh  i  c  h     1  h:     ^  .  i.    3       dor  f.    N(">T 

Plfnsc    liitiiTtf!    The    Nnf'ona/     EnrtoMwriii     io:     t  n  i-    An:,  He    ivi  f  ! 

oM     suTiiir.     Olid     s  (>    it'i  (' (     thr     artists,    who    arc     rruf"'     ivortft-.-    c -f 
t  he  i  r    h  t  re  . 

ThanlF.    you     for    t /i  i  s     opno '  t  iiii  i  i  \     f  i'     conmiciit     oi:     this     tSMit 


5  I  ncc  r c ( 


DcUD  I  <■    Myc  rs 

Lfi.v  t  Tia  t  oj!  .        .soutr     Cam /inn       l'HO"J 
J  -  ^  0  .^  -  3  T  J^  -  2  'I ."  3 


Senator  Jeffords.  With  that,  the  subcommit'-^e  is  adjourned. 
[Whereupon,  at  1:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES  ACT  OF  1965 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  2,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:37  a.m.,  in  room 
SD— 430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  James  M.  Jef- 
fords (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Jeffords,  Kassebaum,  Coats,  Frist,  Abraham, 
Pell,  Kennedy,  and  Wellstone. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

I  wish  to  welcome  everyone  here  today  to  discuss  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965.  During  this  hearing,  we  will  hear  from  distinguished  wit- 
nesses who  will  speak  to  us  from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  A  better 
grasp  of  the  work  of  the  Humanities  Endowment  on  the  national, 
State  and  local  levels,  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  its  flaws,  will  cer- 
tainly make  us  more  informed  and  educated  decisionmakers  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  Humanities  Endowment  is  recognized  by  many  as  the  agen- 
cy which  brought  the  Nation  the  acclaimed  series  on  the  Civil  War 
and  Baseball.  Each  brought  history  to  life  on  the  television  screen, 
with  all  its  drama,  pain  and  triumph,  and  gave  all  of  us  who 
watched  a  greater  understanding  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
events  have  contributed  to  the  American  experience. 

While  these  programs  were  enormously  successful  and  watched 
by  a  large  audience,  they  by  no  means  convey  the  breadth  of  the 
work  of  the  Humanities  Endowment. 

The  NEH  has  promoted  scholarship  and  study  in  the  humanities, 
including  history,  literature,  philosophy,  providing  the  people  of 
this  Nation  with  both  the  opportunity  for  education  while  enhanc- 
ing interest  in  learning.  Through  a  variety  of  initiatives,  workshops 
for  teachers,  fellowships  for  individual  scholars,  and  preservation  of 
newspapers,  manuscripts,  maps,  and  films,  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment has  supported  programs  which  have,  in  uniquely  effective 
ways,  enriched  and  nourished  our  country's  curiosity  for  knowl- 
edge. 

I  have  seen  this  first-hand  in  my  home  State  of  Vermont.  "Book 
Discussions  for  General  Audiences,"   which   began   with   a   small 
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grant  from  the  Vermont  Council  for  the  Humanities  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  local  librarian  in  my  home  town  of  Rutland,  VT,  has  now 
become  an  integral  component  of  the  agenda  in  many  of  the  State 
humanities  councils. 

These  reading  and  discussion  series  have  brought  people  in  the 
community  together,  young  and  old,  new  adult  readers  and  schol- 
ars, to  experience  the  wonder  of  literature,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, the  exchange  of  ideas,  views  and  thoughts  on  what  they 
have  gained  from  their  shared  reading  experience. 

Such  lifelong  learning  initiatives  represent  perhaps  the  most  crit- 
ical function  of  this  agency  on  both  the  national  and  State  levels. 
The  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities  has  in  my  opinion  com- 
mitted itself  to  one  of  the  most  consequential  concerns  of  our  day — 
the  elimination  of  illiteracy  in  the  State  by  the  year  2000. 

The  consequences  of  this  initiative  will  have  an  enormous  impact 
on  our  State.  As  nearly  half  of  American  adults  are  functionally  il- 
literate, the  efforts  in  Vermont  might  serve  as  a  national  model. 
This  is  possible  only  with  the  help  of  the  NEH. 

Dr.  Hackney,  I  am  especially  pleased  that  vou  could  be  with  us 
this  morning.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  other  knowledgeable  panel- 
ists who  will  tell  us  more  about  the  NEH,  both  how  it  serves  and 
how  it  may  be  improved.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  you,  and  we 
look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

First,  though,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  my  companion  here.  Sen- 
ator Pell,  who  was  of  course  one  of  the  early  proponents  and 
initiators  of  the  creation  of  the  NEH.  I  always  look  forward  to  lis- 
tening to  you.  Senator.  Please  go  ahead. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr,  Chairman,  and 
thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  the  Humanities  Endowment  has  provided 
really  critical  support  for  scholarship,  research,  preservation  and 
outreach  programs  stretching  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  excel- 
lence in  learned  discourse.  The  body  of  work  developed  by  Amer- 
ican scholars  and  supported  by  the  Endowment  forms  an  indelible 
record  of  the  achievements  of  American  intellectual  culture,  provid- 
ing insight  into  the  problems  that  we  face  as  Americans  every  day. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  from  Dr.  Sheldon 
Hackney,  whose  tenure  as  chairman  has  been  marked  by  innova- 
tion and  an  open-minded  approach  to  making  the  agency  effective. 
I  am  also  most  interested  in  his  work  on  a  National  Conversation, 
an  effort  to  examine  and  discuss  what  ideas  and  values  we  share 
and  who  we  are  as  Americans. 

The  American  public  reaps  huge  benefits  on  a  daily  basis  from 
the  work  of  the  Humanities  Endowment,  which  sponsors  teacher 
institutes,  seminars,  special  media  programs  and  museum  exhibi- 
tions in  communities  all  around  the  country. 

The  humanities  are  ethics,  literature,  philosophy  and  archaeol- 
ogy. I  guess  the  best  definition  of  the  humanities  as  opposed  to  the 
arts  was  by  the  man  who  really  gets  credit  for  developing  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment,  Congressman  John  Fogerty,  and  Bamaby 
Keeney,  president  of  Brown  University  at  that  time.  I  remember  he 
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said  that  in  the  arts,  you  do  it,  but  in  the  humanities,  you  write 
about  it.  I  thought  that  was  a  pretty  good,  simple  definition. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  you  here.  Chairman 
Hackney. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Kennedy? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  continuing  to  have  these  hearings  and 
also  want  to  extend  a  warm  word  of  welcome  to  Mr.  Hackney  and 
our  other  very  distinguished  friends  and  guests  from  whom  we  will 
be  hearing  shortly.  I  know  that  Dr.  Alberta  Arthurs  will  have  some 
enormously  constructive  comments. 

I  hope  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Hackney  about  the  National  Con- 
versation. As  one  who  has  spent  time  in  the  political  world,  I  have 
noted  that  we  are  talking  more  at  each  other  than  to  each  other, 
that  words  are  losing  their  meaning,  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween perception  and  reality  seems  to  be  growing  more  and  more. 
And  if  we  are  to  come  to  grips  with  a  common  purpose  in  terms 
of  our  society  and  in  terms  of  political  will,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  a  better  awareness  and  understanding  of  each  other's  dif- 
ferences, similarities  and  ways  of  understanding  each  other,  and 
try  to  build  a  common  puinpose.  So  I  am  impressed  by  the  work 
that  is  being  done  now  by  Chairman  Hackney,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  instructive  and  constructive  for  us  as  a  society. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  your  presentation  and  to  hearing  from 
the  other  excellent  witnesses  as  well. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kennedy. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kennedy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Dr.  Sheldon  Hackney  and  the  other  wit- 
nesses today  as  part  of  the  subcommittee's  action  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

I  commend  Dr.  Hackney  for  his  excellent  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Humanities  Endowment.  He  has  demonstrated  impressive  lead- 
ership in  his  tenure  thus  far.  he  has  streamlined  the  management 
structure,  brought  new  cooperation  and  outreach  to  the  State  hu- 
manities councils,  and  undertaken  a, number  of  other  important  ini- 
tiatives, including  a  technology  project  that  will  bring  the  academic 
community  on-line. 

I  strongly  support  the  mission  of  the  Humanities  Endowment. 
Two-thirds  of  the  college  curriculums  fall  under  the  category  "hu- 
manities." The  small  amount  of  money  we  allocate  to  the  Endow- 
ment each  year  improves  teaching,  research  and  scholarship  in  core 
subjects  such  as  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  political 
science. 

The  Federal  Government  supports  research  in  science  and  medi- 
cine, and  it  should  also  support  advanced  study  in  the  humanities. 
Through  these  disciplines,  students  are  taught  to  understand  the 
historical  and  cultural  basis  of  our  American  heritage.  The  human- 
ities teach  us  who  we  are  as  a  people  and  what  we  are  as  a  nation. 
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This  knowledge  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  remain  a  world  leader  in 
the  generations  to  come. 

A  wide  range  of  view-points  have  always  been  represented  on  the 
peer  panels  and  the  National  Council  throughout  its  30  year  his- 
tory. That  balance  is  the  hallmark  of  the  agency,  and  it  enables 
quality,  not  political  ideology,  to  be  the  foundation  for  grant-mak- 
ing decisions. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  who  take  the  short-sighted  view 
that  the  Endowment  should  be  eliminated.  They  claim  that  support 
for  the  study  of  history,  the  Constitution,  or  other  subjects  should 
be  of  no  concern  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  hope  that  a  majority  of  the  Congress  will  reject  that  view.  Cer- 
tainly the  past  and  current  record  of  the  Endowment  makes  a 
strong  case  for  its  continuation.  Sheldon  Hackney  has  brought 
great  distinction  to  the  role  of  chairman  and  new  honor  to  the  con- 
cept of  public  service.  He  has  worked  hard  and  worked  effectively 
to  bring  the  humanities  to  public  audiences  throug:h  his  National 
Conversation  project.  Public  forums  and  town  meetings  have  been 
established  to  encourage  debates  and  discussions  of  issues  concern- 
ing citizens  and  their  relationship  to  our  country. 

By  any  fair  accounting,  the  Humanities  Endowment  has  been  an 
outstanding  success.  Dr.  Hackney  deserves  g^eat  credit  for  the  in- 
tegrity and  stature  he  has  brought  to  the  agency. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  him  and  our  other  distinguished 
witnesses  today.  I  believe  wiat,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings. 
Congress  and  the  country  will  be  better  informed  about  the  impor- 
tant mission  and  worthwhile  activities  of  the  Endowment,  and  that 
we  will  be  committed  anew  to  its  support. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Hackney,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SHELDON  HACKNEY,  CHAIRMAN,  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES,  WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Mr.  Hackney.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  here  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

I  realize  that  Jane  Alexander  has  appeared  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. She  and  I  yesterday  appeared  before  Senator  Gorton's  com- 
mittee, and  if  I  may  be  indulged  a  slight  aside  before  I  start,  she 
was  wonderful  as  usual,  and  when  she  left,  many  other  people  also 
left,  leading  Senator  Gorton  to  observe  that  the  audience  had  gone, 
thus  making  me  feel  a  bit  like  the  Rodney  Dangerfield  of  the  cul- 
tural world — but  that  is  something  that  I  am  getting  used  to.  In 
fact,  it  reminded  me  very  much  of  a  story  that  I  can  steal  from 
Jane  Alexander's  world,  about  an  actor  who  was  pursuing  a  not 
very  distinguished  career;  in  fact,  he  had  never  been  discovered, 
and  was  reaching  middle  age  having  never  had  any  great  success, 
writing  in  his  diary  every  evening  about  his  frustrations,  getting 
parts,  Dut  always  discovering  that  some  other  actor  stole  the  scene 
or  some  other  actor  stepped  on  his  lines,  and  never  really  being  no- 
ticed by  the  critics  at  all. 

Finally,  he  got  a  part,  and  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "Dear  Diary, 
this  is  it.  I  am  going  to  be  discovered  because  I  have  a  4-minute 
soliloquy  right  in  the  middle  of  this  play,  and  nobody  else  is  on 
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stage  except  one  actor  who  is  sitting  at  a  writing  desk  over  on  the 
side.  This  is  it.  I  cannot  fail  to  shine.  Everyone  will  notice  my  tal- 
ents." 

He  wrote  like  this  for  several  weeks,  and  finally,  opening  night 
came,  and  he  said  to  his  diary,  "I  cannot  wait  for  opening  night. 
This  is  going  to  be  it.  I  will  be  a  star  in  the  morning." 

The  next  entry  of  the  diary  said,  "Dear  Diary,  you  won't  believe 
it — ^he  drank  the  ink."  [Laughter.] 

So  I  am  chastened;  I  am  used  to  that  role.  But  I  think,  despite 
the  lack  of  glamour  here  in  the  humanities,  we  do  wonderful 
things.  I  was  very  pleased  to  have  you  mention,  for  instance,  the 
Ken  Bums  series  on  Baseball  and  the  Civil  War.  I  normally  begin 
every  public  speaking  engagement  by  mentioning  that  those  are 
the  things  that  do  identify  us  as  the  humanities;  people  can  recog- 
nize that  more  easily  perhaps  than  some  other  things.  Those  two 
shows — ^"The  Civil  War"  had  the  highest  ratings  in  public  television 
history,  and  "Baseball"  the  largest  audience  in  public  television  his- 
tory. 

But  we  do  other  things  as  well.  Just  this  past  season,  in  fact,  the 
series  on  "The  Great  Depression"  was  one  that  was  funded  also  by 
NEH.  The  Frederick  Douglas  documentary  was  also  funded  by 
NEH. 

And  I  have  brought  you  a  video  of  the  FDR  series  that  appeared 
on  "The  American  Experience,"  and  I  will  leave  that  with  you.  If 
we  were  more  handsomely  funded,  I  would  leave  more  sets  for  ev- 
erybody, but  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it. 

Senator  Jeffords.  That  is  a  wise  move,  just  to  leave  one  set. 

Mr.  Hackney.  These  programs  are  very  high-quality  television 
and  things  that  we  are  very  proud  of.  We  also,  of  course,  increase 
the  world  of  knowledge  through  helping  individual  scholars  and 
writers  and  teachers,  and  a  number  of  the  things  we  have  funded 
have  won  prizes.  I  am  thinking  of  Michael  Kammen's  book  on  the 
Constitution,  "A  Machine  that  would  Go  of  Itself,"  and  Jim 
McPherson's  book  on  the  Civil  War,  "Battle  Crv  of  Freedom,"  both 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners;  and  more  recently,  tne  work  by  Laurel 
Ulrich,  and  I  would  like  to  describe  in  about  30  seconds  something 
about  Laurel  Ulrich's  work  because  I  think  it  illustrates  the  hu- 
manities working  at  various  levels  in  a  very  interesting  way. 

In  1979,  Laurel  Ulrich  was  teaching  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  She  got  from  NEH  a  summer  stipend  that  allowed  her 
to  spend  that  summer  in  Maine,  in  the  Maine  State  Archives. 
There,  she  found  a  diary,  the  diary  of  Martha  Ballard,  who  was  a 
midwife  in  18th  century  Hollowell,  Maine.  Ms.  Ulrich  copied, 
microfilmed,  that  diary,  took  it  back  with  her,  and  began  studying 
it. 

In  1985,  she  got  a  fellowship  from  the  NEH  that  allowed  her  to 
spend  a  full  year  researching  that  diary  and  its  historical  context 
and  writing  the  book  that  became  "A  Midwife's  Tale,"  which  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

It  is  also  true  that  Laurel  Ulrich  was  not  simply  a  scholar  in  a 
closet,  but  one  who  was  very  active  in  the  public  domain — a  public 
humanist,  if  you  will.  She  has  spent  a  lot  of  her  time  doing  semi- 
nars and  speaking  and  appearing,  sponsored  by  State  humanities 
councils  in  the  New  England  region,  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  Vermont  and  around  there.  So  she  was  reaching  many  teach- 
ers and  also  a  general  audience  as  well  in  her  public  appearances. 

Now,  with  another  grant  from  our  public  programs  division,  her 
book  is  being  turned  into  a  documentary  film,  so  she  will  be  reach- 
ing a  very  large  national  audience  with  the  wonderful  story  of  this 
woman  in  18tn  century  New  England  and  how  she  fit  into  the  town 
and  what  town  life  was  like  then.  I  think  that  that  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  sort  of  ripple  effect  that  work  in  the  humanities 
brings. 

I  would  like  to  say  briefly  that  I  believe  that  the  humanities  are 
critically  important  for  this  Nation  at  this  time,  and  the  NEH  pre- 
serves and  strengthens  our  knowledge  of  our  cultural  heritage — 
without  that,  we  would  not  know  who  we  are.  The  humanities  and 
the  NEH  also  promote  citizenship  by  cultivating  a  firmer  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  country,  and  without 
that,  we  would  not  know  where  this  country  should  be  going.  And 
the  humanities  and  the  NEH  make  sure  that  the  humanities  are 
shared  by  every  American  in  this  country,  no  matter  how  much  he 
makes  or  where  he  lives.  And  without  that,  I  think  our  democracy 
could  not  endure. 

Since  I  have  been  at  the  NEH — which  is  a  short  period  of  time, 
only  a  year  and  a  half — I  have  focused  on  three  things,  and  I  will 
go  through  those  fairly  quickly,  if  I  could. 

First,  we  have  been  trying  to  streamline  the  Endowment  so  that 
we  could  offer  our  s'^rvices  and  our  grant  program  at  the  smallest 
administrative  cost  possible.  I  have  cut  out  a  whole  level  of  bu- 
reaucracy there  by  eliminating  a  couple  of  positions  in  the  chair- 
man's office,  the  two  assistant  chair  positions.  I  have  dissolved  one 
division  entirely  and  reassigned  its  programs  in  a  more  rational 
grouping  of  programs  in  other  divisions.  We  have  brought  in  com- 
puters in  a  much  more  aggressive  way  so  that  we  can  communicate 
with  each  other  and  also  with  the  field  and  offer  our  services  in  a 
much  more  customer-friendly  fashion.  So  that  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
we  are  trying  to  stretch  our  administrative  dollars  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  get  as  much  into  the  program  as  possible. 

I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  our  relationship  to  the  State 
humanities  councils,  which  traditionally  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
tant and  even  tense  at  times.  I  think  tnat  is  a  great  mistake,  be- 
cause so  much  good  work  is  going  on,  sponsored  by  the  State  hu- 
manities councils,  and  I  think  that  they  should  be  viewed  as  affili- 
ates of  the  NEH,  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  humanities  at  the 
local  level  in  a  way  that  only  they  can.  And  they  do  marvelous 
things. 

You  mentioned  in  your  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
work  of  the  literacy  program  in  Vermont,  which  is  a  model.  The 
particular  program  that  I  am  thinking  of  is  one  that  is  targeted  to 
recently  literate  adults,  and  it  focuses  on  teaching  them  or  nelping 
them  to  read  to  their  children.  This  is  a  program  that  has  been 
copied  all  over  the  country  and  is  reaching  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  adults  now,  and  these  are  recently  literate  adults. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  that  I  find  really  quite  moving.  It  comes 
from  a  woman  in  Vermont,  and  it  says:  "I  was  16  when  I  graduated 
from  8th  grade.  I  could  not  understand  what  I  was  reading  or  writ- 
ing. I  really  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing  in  school.  Nobody  knew 
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it  then,  but  I  had  dyslexia.  The  teacher  thought  I  was  too  stupid 
to  learn.  When  I  was  16,  the  teacher  could  not  teach  me  anything 
more,  so  she  graduated  me  with  two  of  my  sisters  who  wereyoung- 
er  than  me.  'Hiey  did  not  get  held  back  2  years,  like  I  did.  The  day 
I  left  school,  my  father  told  me  to  get  a  job  and  pay  my  own  way. 
I  went  to  live  with  a  family  whose  children  I  took  care  of.  I  was 
a  very  lonely  girl." 

"I  knew  I  had  a  lot  of  problems  when  I  got  married,  but  mv  hus- 
band did  not  say  anything;  he  just  loved  me.  It  was  years  before 
I  found  out  that  I  had  a  learning  disability.  I  am  thankful  for  all 
the  help  I  have  gotten  from  everyone  at  ABC  in  Rutland.  What  a 
difference  my  tutor,  Janet  Baker,  has  made  in  my  life.  With  her 
help,  I  have  learned  to  write.  I  can  put  words  together,  and  they 
make  sense." 

"When  I  first  started  to  read  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  could  not 
understand  what  I  was  reading,  even  though  I  would  read  the 
books  many  times.  Every  time  I  read  now,  I  understand  more  and 
more.  Some  of  the  stories  I  read  bring  back  memories.  All  of  the 
books  I  have  read  relate  to  me  in  some  way.  The  stories  give  me 
courage  to  keep  me  going.  Thev  inspire  me  to  keep  reading.' 

"I  am  thankful  for  all  the  books  I  have  received  from  the  Ver- 
mont Reading  Project  and  the  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities. 
I  am  going  to  continue  on  with  my  learning  as  long  as  there  is  a 
tutor  out  there  who  cares.  I  hope  funds  for  the  programs  don't  go 
and  disappear." 

"I  cannot  thank  everybody  who  has  been  there  for  me  enough.  I 
am  sure  you  know  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  say  please  do  not  stop 
helping  us  to  continue  on  our  way." 

Now,  that  is  undoubtedly  shameless  pandering,  but  I  think  it  is 
also  quite  moving  and  very  real,  and  it  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country. 

The  third  thing  that  I  have  been  quite  involved  in  is  designing 
and  now  launching  a  program  that  we  are  calling  the  National 
Conversation  on  American  Pluralism  and  Identity.  The  premise  of 
this  is  that  we  have  spent  too  much  time  discussing  and  focusing 
on  our  differences,  and  not  enough  time  identifying  those  values 
and  principles  that  we  hold  in  common  as  Americans. 

The  Conversation  is  a  project  that  will  brin^  together  Americans 
face-to-face,  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  discussion  groups,  but 
also  on  radio  and  through  television,  to  talk  with  each  other  £ind 
to  listen  to  each  other  about  what  they  share  as  Americans,  based 
on  their  reading  of  great  documents  in  American  history  and  other 
humanities  texts.  Some  text  is  needed  to  discipline  the  discussion. 

The  State  humanities  councils  have  already  begun  their  work  in 
this  area.  We  have  iust  made  our  first  set  of  grants  just  2  weeks 
ago  to  projects,  and  they  are  quite  exciting.  We  have  a  bulletin 
board  that  will  be  up  in  Internet,  an  interactive  bulletin  board,  and 
there  is  a  1-800  number.  You  can  call  1-800-NEH-1121  and  find  out 
information  about  this  Conversation. 

We  have  gotten  a  huge  response  so  far,  and  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  a  great  success.  And  it  is  critically  important  given  the  sense 
of  fragmentation  and  loss  of  cohesion  that  is  abroad  in  our  land 
now.  We  cannot  solve  the  whole  problem  with  this  conversation, 
but  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping. 
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Now,  there  are  wonderful  things  that  we  do,  and  I  will  spend 
only  a  moment  bragging  about  some  of  them.  But  I  did  want  to  say 
something  about  preservation,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  great 
things  that  we  do — preserving  our  past  in  various  ways.  But  phys- 
ical preservation  is  included  in  that.  We  do  that  by  microfilming 
brittle  books  that  are  disappearing.  We  also  do  it  by  filming  news- 
paper collections  that  are  disappearing  because  the  paper  is  actu- 
ally crumbling.  But  we  do  it  in  other  ways  as  well. 

We  fund  the  Presidential  papers,  their  editing  and  publishing, 
which  is  a  real  contribution  to  not  only  scholarship,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral use  of  those  documents,  which  are  scattered  in  archives 
around  the  country.  But  when  they  appear  in  a  book  like  this,  pub- 
lished, they  are  not  only  accessible  and  readable.  You  do  not  have 
to  sort  through  the  handwriting  of  George  Washington,  but  you 
also  have  the  editorial  paraphernalia  that  tells  you  what  the  con- 
text of  the  letter  is  and  so  on. 

The  National  Archives  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  over  an  auto- 
graphed Washington  letter  that  I  would  love  for  you  to  look  at  so 
you  can  have  some  sense  of  what  the  physical  object  is.  We  will 
show  that  around  to  the  members. 

This  project  is  being  done  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  it 
has  been  going  on  since  1968.  These  are  long-term,  very  complex, 
multiyear  projects.  We  have  been  investing  in  it  since  then.  Twen- 
ty-five volumes  of  the  Washington  papers  are  now  out,  and  when 
it  is  all  over,  there  will  be  95  volumes  in  it.  They  will  then  be  eas- 
ily accessible  throughout  the  coimtry. 

It  is  a  marvelous  and  complex  thing.  It  may  be  a  little  rarified, 
but  not  really,  because  this  is  our  cultural  heritage,  and  if  we  do 
not  have  this  material  available,  we  will  lose  track  of  who  we  are. 

I  think  that  is  a  letter  from  Washington,  from  Annapolis,  to  the 
Continental  Congress  when  he  was  resigning  from  his  position  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  shout  special  praises  for  is  the 
summer  seminars,  which  really  are  a  wonderful  thing.  We  offer 
each  summer  seminars  for  high  school  teachers  and  college  teach- 
ers in  the  humanities.  Two  thousand  high  school  teachers  and 
1,000  college  teachers  each  summer  attend  a  seminar,  which  allows 
them  to  work  with  a  leading  scholar  in  a  subject  or  a  content  field. 
They  inevitably  go  back  to  the  classroom,  charged  up  again  about 
teaching,  with  a  renewed  commitment  to  their  field  and  with  fresh 
ideas  that  they  can  translate  into  classroom  experiences. 

Each  year  in  America,  500,000  students  are  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  been  the  previous  summer  in  an  NEH  seminar.  We  are 
reaching  a  huge  number  of  students  in  that  way,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  programs  tnat  I  am  most  proud  of  and  one  that  I  would  protect. 

Let  me  read  you  one  letter  from  a  participant.  This  comes  from 
Frank  Taylor,  who  teaches  in  Beaufort,  SC. 

"Dr.  Yeager,"  who  was  the  seminar  director  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  "is  tremendously  knowledgeable,  both  in  his 
seminar  area  and  in  many  others.  When  I  visited  Dr.  Yeager  dur- 
ing my  Christmas  break,  I  told  him  the  program  did  a  great  deal 
to  help  me  deal  with  a  homebound  student  I  had  who  was  djang 
of  bone  cancer.  The  boy  enioys  literature  and  is  having  difficulty, 
as  well  he  should,  facing  death  at  18.  We  talked  at  length  over 
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some  of  the  themes  presented  by  the  Beowulf  poet  that  was  the 
subject  of  the  seminar,  especially  how  life  is  to  be  lived  and  left. 
If  this  were  all  I  could  have  brought  back  from  the  seminar,  it 
would  have  been  worth  my  time  and  the  NEH  investment." 

"In  my  20  years  of  teaching,  I  have  stressed  over  and  over  that 
the  purposeful  study  of  literature  engenders  transformation  in  the 
individual.  I  feel  that  Dr.  Yeager  and  his  efforts  not  only  reinforced 
that  idea,  but  in  many  ways  expanded  my  ability  to  profess  it  and 
teach  it  with  greater  faith  and  skill.  I  have  no  idea  about  the  other 
summer  seminar  programs  and  how  they  operate,  but  if  they  are 
as  effective  as  Dr.  Yeager's,  I  feel  very  pleased  concerning  what  the 
NEH  summer  seminar  for  teachers  is  able  to  do  for  education." 

I  think  we  could  replicate  that  several  hundred  thousand  times 
over  now,  over  the  years  of  this  program.  It  is  a  wonderful  way  to 
refresh  teaching  and  to  help  American  education  reach  higher  lev- 
els. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  two  points  that  I  think  are  very  important, 
and  I  would  Hke  to  make  them  as  strongly  as  I  can.  But  I  will  re- 
strain myself  There  is  a  mistaken  notion  abroad  in  the  land  that 
the  NEH  serves  an  elite  audience.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  We  reach  a  very  broad  cross-section  of  the  American 
public.  Let  me  give  you  some  figures. 

Each  year,  11  million  Americans  attend  programs  that  are  spon- 
sored by  the  State  humanities  councils  alone.  Several  million  more, 
30  or  40  million  in  my  estimation,  attend  programs  that  are  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  directly.  The 
audience  for  our  media  progn^ai^s,  radio  and  television  programs, 
reaches  about  240  million  a  year,  or  more  than  that;  those  are  con- 
servative estimates. 

So  we  are  reaching  a  very  broad  cross-section  of  the  public.  I 
have  travelled  now  to  30  States,  looking  at  NEH  programs  and 
speaking  to  various  audiences,  and  I  come  back  from  those  con- 
vinced that  we  are  reaching  a  very  broad  audience  and  that  Ameri- 
cans are  really  thirsty  for  the  kinds  of  experiences  that  the  NEH 
can  make  possible  for  them. 

My  highest  priority  is  to  extend  the  reach  of  the  humanities  so 
that  we  can  bring  more  and  more  Americans  into  their  orbit,  into 
the  transforming  power  of  the  humanities. 

The  second  point  that  I  think  is  critically  important  during  this 
discussion  about  the  NEH  is  the  notion  of  whether  or  not  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  one  form  or  another  could  fill  in  for  the  good  work 
that  the  NEH  is  doing  if  we  were  not  to  exist.  I  think  that  is  just 
impossible  to  imagine.  The  one  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  as 
small  as  we  are  as  an  agency,  with  $177  million,  we  are  the  largest 
single  funder  of  humanities  programs  in  the  country.  The  private 
foundation  that  is  the  largest  funder  of  the  humanities  is  the  Mel- 
lon Foundation.  The  Mellon  Foundation  gives  about  $95  million  a 
year  in  grants,  and  about  $25  million  of  those  are  for  humanities 
programs.  The  NEH  program  of  $150  million-plus  in  grants  dwarfs 
that  by  a  longshot. 

The  NEH  probably  funds  two-thirds  of  the  grants  in  the  human- 
ities area  annually.  So  any  cutback  of  the  NEH  funding  capacity 
is  going  to  be  felt  in  a  very  dramatic  way  throughout  the  human- 
ities world,  and  it  will  make  it  less  possible  for  us  to  reach  as  many 
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Americans  as  I  think  we  would  like  to  reach.  I  think  that  is  a  criti- 
cal thing  to  bear  in  mind.  And  Americans  really  are  quite  eager  for 
this  experience. 

One  brief  example  is  the  Rubens  exhibit  that  appeared  in  Toledo, 
OH.  It  attracted  234,000  people  during  the  3  months  that  it  was 
there.  Toledo  is  a  city  of  only  330,000  people,  so  this  show  was 
drawing  people  from  all  over  that  region,  and  it  did  not  only  mar- 
velous things  for  the  economy  of  Toledo,  but  it  also  brought  more 
people  into  the  arts  and  the  humanities  than  were  there  before.  So 
it  is  a  dramatic  thing. 

Another  quick  statistic  is  in  the  previous  12  months,  57  percent 
of  American  people  have  visited  an  historical  site.  That  is  really 
quite  a  dramatic  showing,  and  we  know  that  the  desire  is  out 
there. 

I  think  our  commitment  should  be  to  make  sure  that  no  Amer- 
ican is  left  out  of  the  humanities,  that  it  has  the  reach  to  bring  ev- 
eryone into  its  marvelously  transforming  powers,  and  to  realize 
that  this  is  a  great  bargain — the  best  buy  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment since  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  I  would  say — for  69  cents  per 
person  per  year,  we  can  do  just  marvelous  things  for  the  American 
public. 

Let  me  leave  it  at  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  be  delighted 
to  talk  about  anything  else. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hackney  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  very  excellent 
presentation.  I  certainly  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing  and 
also  believe  very  sincerely  that  we  must  make  sure  that  you  can 
continue. 

You  have  laid  out  very  eloquently  the  cultural  needs  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  importance  of  cultural  aspects  to  our  people.  I 
would  point  out  also,  though,  that  it  is  helpful  as  far  as  funding 
goes  to  be  relevant  t^  current  problems,  and  that  is  why  I  would 
like  to  talk  with  you     little  bit  about  questions  of  illiteracy. 

As  you  know,  we  have  established  Goals  2000,  and  we  currently 
have  80  million  people  who  are  either  functionally  illiterate  or  illit- 
erate, with  about  one-third  being  totally  illiterate.  These  people  are 
thus  not  in  a  position  to  understand  and  benefit  from  a  lot  of  the 
work  you  do  as  far  as  the  understanding  of  our  culture.  So  I  would 
hope  we  would  see  some  enthusiasm — and  we  have  seen  it — across 
the  country,  and  I  just  want  to  commend  my  own  panel  in  Vermont 
for  taking  this  on  as  an  issue. 

We  have  such  sad  statistics  now  in  our  educational  system — the 
latest  report  on  literacy  is  that  52  percent  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents we  graduated  this  past  year  were  either  functionally  illit- 
erate or  were  very  marginal  in  passing  out  of  high  school.  We  can- 
not tolerate  that,  and  that  is  another  part  of  the  problem.  But  what 
we  can  do  is  to  help  those  who  are  trying  to  become  literate  who 
are  adults.  I  hope  that  you  will  recognize  that  this  is  very  relevant, 
because  supposedly  under  Goals  2000,  every  student  will  be  lit- 
erate by  the  year  2000.  So  if  you  could  just  take  care  of  half  of  that 
problem,  it  would  certainly  be  a  tremendous  move  forward.  It  is  a 
serious  problem,  and  I  would  like  your  comments  on  what  kind  of 
emphasis  you  will  give  to  improving  literacy  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  Hackney.  I  agree  with  that.  If  we  can  raise  the  performance 
of  the  schools,  of  course,  we  will  help  to  ameliorate  the  problem. 

The  Vermont  program  that  I  mentioned  and  that  you  referred  to 
as  well  is  a  model;  it  is  being  copied  in  other  States  now.  At  the 
last  estimate,  about  200,000  people  across  the  country — adults — 
are  benefiting  from  that  program. 

Another  program  in  North  Carolina  that  I  am  aware  of  is  called 
"Mother  Read,"  which  is  also  being  emulated  in  other  States.  Moth- 
er Read  helps  single  teenage  mothers  learn  how  to  read  to  their 
children.  It  encourages  them  and  provides  guidance  to  them  in 
reading  to  their  children.  That  is  another  way  of  solving  a  couple 
of  problems  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  you  are  right  in  feeling  that  adult  literacy  is  a  problem 
and  that  there  are  things  that  the  humanities  can  do  through  dis- 
cussion and  reading  programs  around  the  country. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Hackney,  one  thing  that  has  concerned  me  is  the  fact  that 
the  Humanities  Endowment  does  a  wonderful  job,  but  it  is  not  no- 
ticed as  much  as  it  might  be,  it  is  unsung.  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  your  councils  are,  generally  speaking,  coopted 
or  reappointed  from  within.  I  am  thinking  about  the  various  States 
councils  of  26  members,  of  whom  six  are  directly  appointed  by  each 
State's  Governor.  For  the  rest,  they  become  a  self-coopting  group 
and  are  less  likely  to  be  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  whole 
community. 

What  would  be  your  reaction  to  the  thought  that  the  number  of 
appointments  by  the  Grovernors,  should  be  increased  from  six  to, 
say,  10  or  12? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  realize  you  have  been  interested  in  that  subject, 
Senator  for  some  time 

Senator  Pell.  For  30  years. 

Mr.  Hackney  [continuing].  And  it  is  a  position  I  do  understand, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it. 

I  think  there  is  also  some  merit  to  the  notion  of  NEH  working 
with  private  nonprofit  groups  at  the  local  level.  This  is  an  example 
of  not  only  the  Federal-State  partnership,  but  public-private  part- 
nership, that  really  does  work. 

Having  more  gubernatorial  appointments  on  the  State  councils, 
though,  is  an  idea  that  might  have  some  even  additional  merit  and 
might  be  done. 

Incidentally,  in  the  current  climate,  my  hunch  is  that  Governors 
are  not  looking  to  take  on  new  responsibilities  that  might  lead  to 
new  funding  requests,  although  having  more  gubernatorial  ap- 
pointments on  the  councils  might  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Senator  Pell.  It  would  also  mean  that  the  councils  would  be 
more  a  part  of  the  political  process,  which  would  be  a  good  idea. 
So  this  is  a  thought  that  I  hope  you  will  consider  as  we  reauthorize 
the  legislation. 

I  am  struck  here  by  the  fact  that  the  humanities  can  really  leave 
an  impact  greater  than  the  arts.  I  think  back  to  ancient  Greece,  to 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  who  made  more  of  a  dent  than  the 
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art  of  Phidias  or  Demosthenes,  So  the  humanities  can  have  a  tre- 
mendous pubhc  impact. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  greatest  need  now  that  you  have  in  the 
humanities  community? 

Mr.  Hackney.  In  the  way  of  funding  or  programs? 

Senator  Pell.  Programs. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  think  our  programs  in  the  NEH  are  rather  nice- 
ly balanced  now.  That  is,  I  think  we  need  to  make  sure  that  new 
ideas,  that  is,  fresh  scholarship,  is  being  done  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  doing  that,  at  the  current  levels.  And  we  need  to  trans- 
late those  ideas  into  educational  experiences,  both  in  formal  edu- 
cational settings  and  not  so  formal  educational  settings,  and  we 
also  need  to  extend  the  reach  of  the  humanities  to  the  public. 

I  think  we  are  active  in  all  of  those  areas  at  the  NEH,  and  I 
would  like  to  keep  being  active  in  those  areas. 

If  you  ask  for  the  most  important  need  that  we  face  now,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  make  sure  that  there  are  humanities  materials  and 
programs  that  are  available  for  transmission  on  the  global  informa- 
tion infrastructure,  the  "electronic  autobahn,"  if  you  will.  I  do  not 
think  enough  people  have  realized  what  a  marvelous  tool  that  is 
going  to  be  when  it  is  fully  up  and  more  people  are  connected  to 
it.  But  to  realize  its  full  potential,  there  will  need  to  be  both  soft- 
ware, education-ware,  that  makes  material  usable  by  people  who 
have  their  computers  plugged  into  the  information  superhighway; 
and  we  also  need  to  have  humanities  materials,  that  is,  texts  and 
objects,  that  are  in  digital  form. 

It  is  going  to  be  extremely  expensive  to  digitize  archives  and  col- 
lections. We  need  a  plan,  because  you  cannot  do  it  all  at  once,  so 
you  need  to  do  the  most  important  things  and  useful  things  first. 

We  do  not  now  nationally,  much  less  internationally,  have  a  plan 
about  how  to  go  about  digitizing  humanities  archives  and  collec- 
tions, and  we  do  not  have  enough  software,  education-ware,  if  you 
will,  to  make  those  things  that  do  exist  in  digital  form  more  usable 
and  more  available  to  the  public. 

Senator  Pell.  Maybe  I  am  alone  in  my  ignorance  in  this  regard, 
but  could  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  digitize? 

Mr,  Hackney.  The  computers  use  information  in  a  digital  form. 
It  is  a  way  of  coding  it  so  that  every  letter,  let  us  say,  is  a  code 
of  pluses  and  zeroes. 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  just  curious  about  this  word  "digitize."  I 
would  ask  our  guests  in  the  audience  today,  every  one  of  you  who 
knows  what  "digitize"  means,  please  hold  up  your  hand, 

[A  show  of  hands.] 

Mr.  Hackney.  To  give  you  an  easy  example — and  I  am  a  histo- 
rian. Senator,  so  I  am  beyond  my  depth  already — if  you  have  a 
watch  that  has  hands  on  it,  a  short  hand  and  a  long  hand,  that 
is  an  analog  watch,  because  those  hands  replicate  in  physical  form 
the  information  that  they  are  trying  to  transmit  to  you.  If  you  have 
a  watch  that  has  a  read-out  on  it,  that  has  numerals  on  it,  that 
is  a  distal  watch,  because  the  information  is  being  processed  in  lit- 
tle digits  of  information — electronic  pulses,  if  you  will. 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  is  a  good  thing  I  am  a  historian  and  not  a  phys- 
icist. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Coats? 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Dr.  Hackney,  over  the  years,  NEH  has  provided  our  State  with 
some  important  and  significant  projects,  or  funds  to  fund  some 
projects  that  have  been  important  to  our  State,  and  we  appreciate 
that.  But  what  I  am  hearing  fi'om  my  constituents  is  that  areas  in 
which  NEH  has  directed  funds  that  are  highly  controversial  really 
threaten  their  support  for  the  agency  as  a  whole. 

There  can  be  a  focus  on  areas  where  people  perceive  that  the 
funds  have  been  misused  or  misplaced.  I  was  interested  to  read  not 
too  long  ago  an  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Lyrine  Che- 
ney, one  of  your  predecessors,  who  said,  and  I  quote:  "The  cause 
of  the  humanities  is  not  advanced  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  were  spent  on  the  national  history  standards,  as  the 
cause  of  the  arts  has  not  been  served  by  supporting  artists  who 
have  nailed  themselves  to  Volkswagens  or  smeared  chocolate  and 
bean  sprouts  on  their  bodies.  Government  funding  in  such  in- 
stances is  in  fact  counterproductive." 

I  think  that  that  is  something  that  many  of  us  run  into  back  in 
our  States  because  the  publicization  of  what  people  feel  are  con- 
troversial uses  of  their  taxpayer  dollars  does  cause  many  people  to 
conclude  that  perhaps  these  functions  would  be  better  if  they  were 
privately  funded  and  not  taxpayer  funded. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  ask  you  about  the  controversy  that  has 
been  surrounding  the  national  history  standards  and  tne  call  for 
abolition  of  the  National  Education  Standards  and  Improvement 
Council. 

There  has  been  a  lot  written  about  that  council  and  about  their 
efforts  in  history  and  people  wondering  where  it  is  going  to  go  with 
all  the  other  categories  that  they  are  going  to  be  mvoTved  in,  be- 
cause it  seems  that  it  is  being  directed  toward  today's  political  cor- 
rectness and  does  not  reflect  an  accurate  view  of  Western  history 
and  particularly  U.S.  history. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Surely.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  history  standards 
are  the  only  controversial  thing  that  is  around  in  the  air  now. 

Senator  Coats.  That  is  a  comfort;  I  hope  it  remains  that  way. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  do,  too.  I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
history  standard  project  came  out  of  the  school  reform  movement 
that  really  began  in  1983  with  the  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  report  and 
also  the  educational  summit  in  Charlottesville  that  President  Bush 
convened.  It  was  a  nonpartisan  effort,  and  the  notion  there  was  not 
only  to  adopt  national  goals.  Goals  2000,  but  then  to  follow  those 
up  with  some  standards  in  each  of  the  core  subject  areas  that  were 
named  in  Goal  3  of  Goals  2000. 

So  I  think  it  was  completely  honorable  and  appropriate  for  my 

Eredecessor  to  try  to  help  in  that  nonpartisan,  bipartisan  effort  to 
ring  forward  some  standards  that  could  then  be  discussed  in  pub- 
lic. It  was  always  known  that  these  were  voluntary  standards,  that 
they  were  not  going  to  be  promulgated  bv  the  Federal  Government 
in  any  wav,  and  that  the  decisions  woula  be  made  at  the  local  and 
State  levels,  and  that  they  would  be  further  discussed. 

Senator  Coats.  Do  you  agree  with  the  product?  I  think  we  agree 
that  the  intention  was  good 
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Mr.  Hackney.  Was  good. 

Senatx)r  Coats  [continuing].  Was  good  and  honorable,  but  the 
product  seems  to  be  highly  controversial. 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  is  highly  controversial.  There  are  people  on  all 
sides  of  that  issue  that  are  being  heard  from. 

Senator  Coats.  Do  you  share  those  concerns? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes,  in  a  word,  although  let  me  say  that  I  think 
it  is  completely  inappropriate  for  me,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  to  try  to  determine  the  con- 
tent of  those  standards.  I  do  not  think  that  any  Federal  official 
ought  to  be  dictating  what  those  standards  are. 

But  I  have  heard  the  discussion.  I  have  read  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  piece,  and  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  while  I  think  that  just  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, I  ought  not  to  be  dictating  what  those  standards  are,  I  have 
quietly  encouraged  the  director  of  that  project  to  come  together 
with  his  critics  and  to  try  to  accommodate  them. 

There  are  critics  for  whom  I  have  very  high  regard  who  are  very 
critical  but  who  also  think  that  those  standards  can  be  fixed.  I 
think  you  received  a  letter  from  Gary  Nash,  who  is  the  director  of 
the  project  at  UCLA,  who  has  outlined  some  actions  that  he  is  tak- 
ing, beginning  with  reprinting  the  booklet  without  the  teaching  ex- 
amples in  it.  There  are  31  standards  and  92  substandards  which 
have  had  minimum  criticism  or  comment;  there  are  2,600  teaching 
examples  in  that  book,  and  30  of  those  have  been  centered  upon 
as  being  misleading  or  biased  or  not  good  in  some  way.  So  he  has 
said  he  will  reprint  the  booklet  without  those  teaching  examples. 
He  will  also  comb  the  standards  to  try  to  pick  up  any  bias  that  is 
there  and  eliminate  it.  He  is  also  quite  willing  to  nave  another 
panel  of  experts,  including  critics,  look  at  the  standards  and  rec- 
ommend changes. 

Senator  Coats.  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  do  not  think 
some  of  those  standards  are  appropriate,  and  I  am  pleased  that  you 
are  looking  behind  the  scenes  to  effect  a  change  in  that,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  you  are  willing  to  talk  about  it  this  morning.  I  do 
think  your  leadership  in  this  area  is  important,  because  I  do  be- 
lieve that  while  it  is  only  a  percentage,  as  the  art  grants  are  a  per- 
centage, it  is  that  small  percentage  which  so  inflames  the  taxpayer 
and  causes  them  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  tax  dollars 
would  be  better  used  for  more  appropriate  expenditures. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  I  remember,  Mr.  Hackney,  it  was  Lynne  Cheney  who  actually 
let  that  contract  go;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Hackney.  True. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  it  was  Lynne  Cheney  who  made  the  rec- 
ommendation that  actually  developed  that  program. 

Mr.  Hackney.  That  is  true.  It  is  being  done  at  the  Center  for 
History  in  the  Schools  at  UCLA,  which  is  a  center  that  was  created 
by  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  NEH  and  the  personnel 
involved,  Charlotte  Crabtree  and  Gary  Nash. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  The  NEH  has  done  an  extraordinary  job,  and 
it  is  interesting  that  this  example  is  brought  up.  I  understood  that 
it  was  more  the  examples  that  were  controversial  rather  than  the 
standards  themselves. 

Mr.  Hackney.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  I  saw  Lynne  Cheney's  criticism  that  they 
did  not  use  the  word  "Constitution,"  when  actually  the  word  "Con- 
stitution" was  used  dozens  of  times,  but  it  was  not  in  the  section 
that  she  suggested  it  ought  to  be.  I  know  we  are  not  here  to  debate 
these  matters  here  today,  but  we  also  do  not  want  to  get  caught 
up  in  the  cliches  and  the  bumper  sticker  slogans  that  are  so  easily 
bandied  around  today. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Ms.  Cheney,  who  is  a  very  distinguished 
individual,  her  association  with  this  particular  project,  I  think  for 
many  of  us  who  saw  what  she  wrote  about  it  and  her  involvement 
in  it,  raises  some  questions. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  a  few  other  areas.  One  is  on  the  recapture 
plan.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  people  are  concerned  about — 
and  we  have  talked  about  this — is  where  you  have  had  programs 
which  have  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  the  commercial  area, 
you  are  familiar  with  the  examples  like  "Barney." 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes;  I  wish  that  were  our  problem. 

Senator  Kennedy.  In  anv  event,  so  much  of  what  vou  are  trying 
can  not  be  commercialized;  but  with  a  very  limited  amount  it  is 
possible.  And  I  think  there  is  a  sense  that,  if  there  are  successes, 
they  fall  within  the  kind  of  purview  and  responsibility  in  which  you 
have  justified  the  support. 

Entrepreneurs  are  generally  going  to  be  able  to  get  support  com- 
mercially rather  than  coming  to  you.  But  how  are  you  trying  to 
protect  the  taxpayer  in  terms  of  recapturing  the  federal  invest- 
ment. Tell  us  a  little  bit  of  what  you  are  doing  and  what  the  reac- 
tion has  been. 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  is  an  interesting  area  that  deserves  a  lot  of 
thought.  We  do  have  a  recovery  clause  that  we  put  in  every  grant 
that  we  make  that  looks  like  it  has  the  possibility  of  generating 
significant  revenue.  That  is  not  very  many  over  the  years. 

The  "Civil  War"  series,  for  instance,  that  was  very  successful  and 
financially  successful  as  well,  was  a  bit  of  a  surprise.  Ken  Bums 
tried  to  fUnd  that  in  other  ways,  but  was  not  able  to  interest  a  com- 
mercial sponsor  for  that.  But  it  was  a  p^eat  success,  and  the  NEH 
recovered  all  of  the  money  that  we  put  into  the  "Civil  War"  series — 
in  fact,  we  used  that  money  to  put  into  the  "Baseball"  series  that 
was  also  going  on  then. 

I  would  welcome  congressional  approval  to  be  a  bit  more  aggp'es- 
sive  and  a  bit  more  creative  in  recovering  funds.  We  have  never 
tried  to  look  at  ancillary  income  that  might  come  from  a  project. 
For  instance,  the  baseball  area,  there  were  books  and  trinkets  and 
T-shirts  and  baseball  caps,  but  mainly,  the  books  and  the  videos 
themselves  generated  revenue.  We  will  recover  our  investment 
from  those. 

There  is,  however,  a  consideration  that  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  that  is  that  our  purpose  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  human- 
ities experiences  that  are  available  to  the  American  people  and  to 
be  the  source  of  seed  funds  for  things  that  would  not  be  commer- 
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cially  fundable.  If  we  are  encouraged,  or  indeed  if  we  tell  ourselves 
that  we  really  need  to  look  for  projects  that  are  going  to  earn  their 
own  way,  we  will  be  tempted  to  go  in  a  direction  away  from  what 
our  public  mandate  is,  and  we  will  be  lured  into  profitable  ventures 
rather  than  into  high-quality  ventures. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  think  it  would  be  best,  quite  frankly,  if  you 
made  some  recommendations  to  us.  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, we  are  the  best  ones.  There  may  be  differences  on  this  com- 
mittee on  it,  but  I  think  we  need  to  know  how  to  weave  our  way 
through  this  process  in  a  way  that  will  also  be  sensitive  to  the  cre- 
ative aspects  as  well  as  the  commercial.  I  am  sure  there  are  people 
who  would  be  delighted  to  come  down  and  give  you  some  guidance, 
or  maybe  you  can  give  us  some  alternatives,  and  weigh  the  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Otherwise,  I  think  you  may  find  out 
that  something  is  happening  that  has  not  been  thought  through — 
not  that  we  ever  do  anything  like  that  around  here.  But  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  if  you  would  be  do  that. 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Time  is  moving  along,  so  let  me  finally  ask 
you  about  the  recent  calls  for  the  privatization  of  NEH  and  the 
suggestion  that  an  endowment  be  established  with  private  funds. 
How  feasible  is  that,  and  how  realistic  is  it? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  have  thought  a  lot  about  that.  Senator.  I  have 
thought  about  how  one  might  do  that  in  various  ways,  and  I  have 
not  yet  invented  a  way  that  looks  like  it  is  doable.  I  will  give  you 
some  of  my  thinking  so  that  you  will  know  I  am  thinking  about  it. 
I  am  assuming  that  this  privatization  is  being  used  in  a  real  way, 
not  just  as  a  metaphor  for  elimination. 

One  way  to  do  that,  a  simple  and  easy  way  to  think  about  it, 
anyway,  is  for  the  Government  to  provide  a  treasury  account  large 
enough  to  fund  by  its  interest  the  grants  program  that  we  have 
now.  Our  grants  program  is  about  $150  million,  $160  million.  That 
would  take,  at  5  percent — ^which  is  a  useful  fig^ure  to  use;  that  is 
the  federally-mandated  payout  for  private  foundations — it  would 
take  $3  billion  to  endow  that  $150  million  grants  pro^^am,  add  an- 
other half  billion  dollars  to  endow  the  administration  of  it — the 
merit  review  process  is  the  core  of  what  we  do.  So  $3.5  billion  is 
a  sum  that  I  think  he  Congress  is  not  likely  to  set  aside  right  now 
for  this  purpose. 

One  could  then  think  of  whether  it  is  possible  to  raise  funds  pri- 
vately to  begin  to  substitute  for  Federal  funds.  I  have  been  active 
for  a  long  time  in  raising  money  for  organizations,  especially  uni- 
versities. I  have  had  a  good  bit  of  experience  and  a  good  bit  of  suc- 
cess doing  that.  At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  I  had 
most  of  my  experience  and  tremendous  success  in  raising  funds,  it 
took  us  2  years  to  plan  a  5-year  campaign,  5  years  to  executive  it, 
so  that  over  7  years,  we  were  able  to  raise  $1.4  billion  which,  as 
we  speak,  is  the  record  for  higher  education  in  the  history  of  higher 
education. 

Universities  inherently  have  tremendous  advantages  as  com- 
pared to  a  Federal  agency.  Universities  have  grateful  alumni,  who 
have  been  quite  successful,  who  have  an  emotional  tie  to  the  insti- 
tution. They  have  basketball  teams  and  football  teams.  They  have 
buildings  to  name.  They  have  all  sorts  of  ways  to  draw  donors  in. 
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A  lot  of  donors  who  might  be  interested  in  the  humanities  would 
not  see  why  it  is  in  their  interest  to  give  the  money  first  to  the 
NEH.  Some  people  in  fact  do  not  like  to  give  money  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  form.  [Laughter.]  So  that  after  having  thought 
about  this  in  various  ways,  I  can  invent  ways  to  attempt  to  do  it. 

For  instance,  you  might  decide  to  give  us  10  years  of  appropria- 
tions all  at  once  and  let  us  cut  back  the  program  and  invest  that 
money  and  do  as  well  as  we  could.  That  would  be  draconian,  I 
think,  and  it  would  be  very  hard. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  way  that  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  necessary.  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
corporate  and  private  philanthropic  community  cannot  provide  the 
funds  for  the  humanities.  They  do  not  now.  All  of  their  dollars  are 
fully  deployed.  I  cannot  imagine  why  they  would  redeploy  those 
dollars  in  dramatic  ways  just  because  we  aid  not  exist.  So  I  think 
privatization  is  a  very  difficult  road  to  go  down. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you.  We  will  talk  about  the  National 
Conversation  at  another  time. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Abraham? 

Senator  Abraham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  just  ask  a  few  more  questions  on  privatization,  because 
I  am  not  as  convinced  as  you  are  that  this  cannot  happen. 

First  of  all,  what  would  your  thoughts  be  about  providing  some 
form  of  special  tax  credit,  for  instance,  for  those  people  who  do  not 
itemize  for  contributions  to  something  like  this?  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  a  popular  level  of  support  out  there  that  we  might  be  able 
to  tap  into? 

Mr.  Hackney.  That  would  certainly  help. 

Senator  Abraham.  How  about  removing  the  caps  on  charitable 
contributions  that  have  prevented  people  who  might  like  to  give 
more 

Mr.  Hackney.  Sure,  so  they  would  not  fall  into  the  alternative 
minimum  tax. 

Senator  Abraham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Sure,  that  would  help.  All  of  those  tax  incentives 
would  help.  But  this  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  that  you 
are  anticipating  having  to  raise. 

Senator  Abraham.  Well,  if  the  goal  is  to  raise  $3  billion  at  once, 
I  think  that  that  is  probably  true.  I  guess  my  question  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  raise  something  close  to  the  amount  that  is 
annually  provided  in  grants,  so  that  on  an  annual  basis  you  would 
have  an  ongoing  fundraising  effort. 

Mr.  Hackney.  It  would  dwarf  any  annual  fundraising  program 
for  any  noninstitutionally  connected  thing  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Abraham.  But  aren't  the  budgets  of  a  lot  of  institutions 
greater  than  this,  that  are  in  the  arts  and  humanities  areas? 

Mr.  Hackney.  Yes — like  a  museum,  for  instance. 

Senator  Abraham.  Yes.  But  is  that  basically  because  of  endow- 
ments? 

Mr.  Hackney.  They  have  endowments;  they  have  existed  for — I 
do  not  have  the  figures  for,  let  us  say,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York. 
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Senator  Abraham.  I  think  it  is  over  $200  million  a  year — I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Hackney.  That  they  raise,  yes.  But  that  is  an  institution 
that  is  a  physical  thing.  It  has  been  there  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
a  certain  cachet  in  New  York  City,  especially.  And  the  advan- 
tages— as  a  fundraiser,  I  am  speaking  of  here,  as  a  grubby  fund- 
raiser— the  advantages  there  would  be  terrific  for  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment. 

The  National  Gallery  does  very  well  also. 

Senator  Abraham.  Well,  I  am  not  trying  to  be  coy  about  this.  As 
I  have  expressed  to  people  who  have  been  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Arts  Endowment,  what  I  keep  seeing  is  that  we  run  into  these 
problems  where  some  people  think  we  are  funding  things  that  are 
inappropriate,  and  other  people  think  that  we  are  involving  the 
Government  in  censorship.  And  I  keep  bringing  this  up.  So  that  in 
my  mind,  the  best  way  would  be  to  get  the  taxpayer  out  of  the  mid- 
dle here  and  try  to  give  some  independence  to  these  entities,  so 
that  they  could  be  continued,  but  not  with  the  problems  we  have 
been  having. 

In  my  mind,  the  case  that  keeps  being  made  is  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional program,  a  vital  program  that  everybody  recognizes  is  impor- 
tant, that  we  should  recognize  is  important  and  therefore  reauthor- 
ize. But  if  it  is  so  important,  I  have  a  hard  time  believing  that 
there  would  not  be  a  lot  of  support  for  it  if  it  were  made  private, 
because  theoretically,  the  reason  that  it  is  important  would  gen- 
erate high  levels  of  funding. 

So  I  guess  I  would  just  like  you  to  respond  to  that,  because  it 
seems  to  me  those  are  somewhat  contradictory  views. 

Mr.  Hackney.  Well,  not  entirely.  We  recognize — and  this  may  be 
central  to  the  purpose  here — we  recognize  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation for  the  building  of  community,  and  we  invest  in  that.  There 
is  no  school  that  I  know  of  that  pays  its  own  way.  They  are  all  sub- 
sidized in  some  way  by  the  Grovernment  or  by  tax  expenditures  or 
by  philanthropy.  In  the  same  way,  I  think  the  humanities  are  im- 
portant because  they  improve  the  community.  We  are  all  better  off 
because  other  people,  our  neighbors,  are  engaged  in  the  humanities 
because  it  lifts  their  view  of  society  and  makes  them  better  citi- 
zens. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  every  citizen  is  going  to  pay  for  that 
experience  for  himself,  just  like  they  do  not  pay  for  enough  edu- 
cation for  the  community. 

Senator  Abraham.  I  acknowledge  that.  I  guess  my  only  thought 
was  that  I  think  it  may  be  premature  to  argue  that  the  corpora- 
tions and  others  who  currently  have  their  commitments  at  a  cer- 
tain level,  in  different  directions,  would  not  rethink  how  they  might 
allocate  their  dollars  if  this  were  an  available  alternative.  I  guess 
I  just  have  a  hard  time  accepting  that.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  institu- 
tions in  my  State  would  rethink  their  priorities. 

Mr.  Hackney.  What  would  they  take  it  away  from? 

Senator  Abraham.  I  can  only  reflect  on  the  kinds  of  comments 
I  get  when  I  talk  to  people  about  the  National  Endowment,  and 
they  say  it  is  an  important  thing.  And  when  I  ask  would  you  sup- 
port it  in  lieu  of  other  kinds  of  priorities,  people  express  to  me  at 
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least  enough  concern  to  suggest  to  me  they  might.  I  cannot  tell  you 
individually  what  they  would  do. 

I  iust  wonder — ^you  do  not  think  there  would  be  that  kind  of 
reallocation  of  charitable  dollars? 

Mr.  Hackney.  No,  not  at  the  level  you  are  thinking  of  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  tiring  to  do  that.  In  fact,  we  do  try  to  find  partners, 
if  you  will,  foundations  that  want  to  help  us  fund  various  efforts. 
We  do  not  do  a  lot  of  fundraising  among  private  individuals,  al- 
though some.  We  work  fairly  hard  at  that.  There  are  some  con- 
straints there,  and  we  have  to  spend  the  money  in  almost  the  same 
year  that  it  is  raised.  So  if  we  had  more  fundraising  flexibility,  we 
might  be  more  successful.  It  is  certainly  a  way  to  encourage  us  to 
go,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  try  that. 

Senator  Abraham.  I  just  want  to  go  back  to  the  comments  that 
Dan  Coats  made  about  the  history  standards.  I  have  heard  Lynne 
Cheney  speak  about  this  and  have  read  her  various  works  on  it, 
and  in  the  things  I  have  seen  from  her,  she  has  never  failed  to 
mention  that  she  was  in  charge  of  the  Endowment  at  the  time  that 
this  grant  was  made.  Would  you  agree  with  that,  that  she  has  ex- 
pressed— I  mean,  to  your  knowledge,  she  has  not  tried  to  con- 
ceal  

Mr.  Hackney.  I  think  she  has,  yes;  she  does  not  deny  it,  no. 

Senator  Abraham.  Because  the  point  that  I  think  was  left  earlier 
was  that  perhaps  she  was  somehow  not  taking  that  responsibility, 
and  I  think  she  is  one  of  the  few  people  here  in  Washington  who 
has  been  willing  to  accept  responsibility  when  something  did  not 
work  out  quite  right.  A  lot  of  people  here  have,  over  the  years,  I 
think,  tried  to  eschew  personal  responsibility;  and  I  would  just  not 
want  to  have  the  record  suggest  otherwise. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  had  one  question  concerning  the  members  of  the  National 
Council.  Originally,  when  they  were  appointed,  it  did  not  require 
Senate  confirmation,  and  now  they  do.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
caliber  of  your  appointees?  Are  those  appointments  made  on  a  rec- 
ommendation of  yours  or  of  the  President,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  keep  the  caliber  up,  or  even  heighten  it? 

Mr.  Hackney.  I  am  delighted  with  the  caliber  of  the  council 
members  that  we  had  join  the  council  last  summer  for  the  first 
time.  There  were  nine  new  members,  and  they  went  through  the 
appointment  and  approval  process.  They  are  very  high-caliber.  And 
over  the  years,  there  have  been  distinguished  scholars  who  have 
served  on  the  council,  so  I  think  it  is  possible,  if  there  are  people 
of  good  will  at  all  points  in  the  process,  to  get  very  high-caliber 
council  members,  and  that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  have  the  sort  of  oversight  that  the  council  can  provide. 

I  am  consulted  diligently  by  the  White  House  in  those  appoint- 
ments, so  I  am  pleased  witn  that  negotiation  as  well. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Hackney.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Hackney.  It  is  my  pleasure  indeed,  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  Likewise. 

Senator  Jeffords,  We  welcome  our  next  panel.  The  first  panel- 
ist, Victor  Swenson,  is  executive  director  of  the  Vermont  Council  on 
the  Humanities  and  has  served  in  that  position  for  over  20  years. 
Dr.  Swenson  has  truly  been  a  leader  in  making  the  humanities  ac- 
cessible to  all  Vermonters.  I  am  so  pleased  to  have  you  with  us. 

The  second  panelist  is  Mr.  David  Berry,  who  is  executive  director 
of  the  Community  College  Humanities  Association  and  a  professor 
of  history  at  Essex  County  College  in  Newark,  NJ. 

We  also  welcome  Dr.  Alberta  Arthurs,  the  director  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Program  at  The  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  presence  here.  In  order  to  assure  that 
everyone  is  able  to  participate,  we  will  put  the  clock  on,  so  we 
would  ask  you  to  try  to  keep  your  statements  within  5  minutes, 
and  if  you  have  a  written  statement,  of  course,  the  entire  state- 
ment will  be  included  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Victor,  please  go  right  ahead. 

STATEMENTS  OF  VICTOR  R.  SWENSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
VERMONT  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HUMANITIES,  HYDE  PARK,  VT; 
DAVID  A.  BERRY,  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY,  ESSEX  COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGE,  AND  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  HUMANITIES  ASSOCIATION,  NEWARK,  NJ;  AND  AL- 
BERTA ARTHURS,  DIRECTOR,  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  PRO- 
GRAMS,  THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Mr.  Swenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  and 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  subcommittee  this 
morning. 

We  often  hear  that  people  are  not  interested  in  books,  do  not 
care  about  history,  do  not  want  to  learn,  but  only  want  to  be  enter- 
tained. Our  experience  in  Vermont  is  the  contrary.  We  find  that 
people  are  hungry  for  knowledge,  they  want  to  learn  about  history, 
and  they  are  interested  in  books  if  they  are  made  available  to 
them. 

Last  month,  we  combined  a  book  talk  on  the  Civil  War  with  a 
performance  by  the  Alabama  musician,  Bobby  Horton,  who  sang 
the  actual  songs  of  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  that  conflict.  Some 
800  people  crowded  into  the  House  chamber  at  the  Vermont  State- 
house  on  a  February  night  to  learn  about  the  Civil  War  from  both 
a  Northern  and  a  Southern  perspective,  and  they  gave  the  program 
a  standing  ovation.  People  came  in  bam  boots,  in  hunting  jaclcets, 
in  suits.  They  sat  in  chairs,  on  railings,  and  on  the  floor.  We  had 
to  turn  away  200  people  because  there  was  not  enough  room.  The 
800  people  who  did  attend  represented  one-tenth  of  the  population 
of  our  State's  capitol  city.  One  legislator  said,  "Why,  it  is  a  bigger 
crowd  than  turned  out  for  the  gun  control  hearing." 

No  one  can  convince  us  that  people  are  not  interested  in  Amer- 
ican history.  We  know  the  importance  of  the  humanities  in  helping 
people  learn  about  our  heritage.  Everything  that  we  do  through  the 
Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities  is  centered  on  bringing  about 
a  fully  literate  Vermont  through  the  humanities. 
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In  1994,  the  council  drew  up  a  Strategic  Plan  for  Literacy,  which 
lays  out  a  concentrated  campaign  of  programs,  advocacy  and  action 
through  which  we  will  become  a  literate  society. 

Here  is  our  vision  of  what  that  means.  A  literate  society  is  one 
where  all  people  treasure  thoughtful  reflection  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  opinions;  where  people  read  for  the  expansion  of  uieir 
own  minds  and  for  the  pleasure  and  mental  development  of  their 
children.  It  is  a  society  where  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life  have  the 
intellectual  capacity  to  carry  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  edu- 
cation to  work  productively. 

Currently,  we  are  far  from  that  goal.  In  Vermont,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  estimates  that  72,000  adult  men  and 
women  are  unable  to  read.  Vermont  has  its  full  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's literacy  problem.  We  cannot  rest  content  with  this  situation. 
It  impoverishes  our  civil  and  moral  life,  it  creates  an  unbridgeable 
gap  between  mainstream  society  and  an  uneducated  underclass,  it 
frustrates  our  hopes  of  achieving  educational  improvement  and  re- 
form, it  undermines  the  foundations  of  our  citizen  democracy. 

We  have  found  that  the  humanities  are  key  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  literate  society.  Why?  Because  the  humanities  work 
through  books  and  ideas;  they  offer  compelling  reasons  for  people 
of  all  ages  to  learn  how  to  read.  Good  books  make  people  want  to 
become  avid  readers  and  to  pass  love  of  reading  on  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  have  just  berin  a  new  program  organized  for  teenage  parents 
and  their  babies.  Over  8,000  or  so  infants  are  born  in  Vermont  in 
a  year,  and  some  230  are  born  to  parents  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  17.  The  purpose  of  our  project  is  to  brink  books  ana  reading 
to  all  those  young  mothers  and  fathers  and  to  their  babies.  Illit- 
eracy is  a  vicious  circle.  It  is  carried  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  are  trying  to  break  that  vicious  circle. 

We  are  using  "Beginning  with  Mother  Goose"  book  sets  in  the 
project,  which  are  selected  for  toddlers  from  birth  to  school  age.  A 
core  of  30  scholars  will  lead  discussion  with  teenage  parents  and 
human  services  professionals  in  the  12  public  health  regions  of 
Vermont. 

There  is  a  great  body  of  research  which  shows  that  children  who 
are  read  to  as  toddlers  enter  school  ready  to  succeed  as  readers. 
Their  powers  of  speech  and  imagination  nave  been  stimulated  by 
5  years  of  involvement  in  books  and  by  rich  communication  with 
their  parents  and  caregivers. 

Our  hope  is  to  persuade  all  of  Vermont's  teen  parents  who  them- 
selves have  had  difficulty  in  school,  to  join  the  program  so  that 
their  babies  will  be  read  to,  and  we  will  be  watching  very  carefully 
to  make  sure  those  children  thrive  when  they  get  to  school. 

Besides  our  "Mother  Goose"  programs,  our  activities  include 
reading  and  discussion  programs  for  mainstream  readers,  and  spe- 
cial reading  programs  using  children's  books  for  adults  and  high 
school  students  with  fragile  literacy  skills.  The  humanities  are  for 
all  of  us,  whether  it  is  "Goodnight,  Moon,"  for  toddlers,  or  Shake- 
speare's "King  Lear"  for  grownups.  Educational  reform  and  the 
drive  for  full  literacy  through  the  humanities  involves  us  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  budget  for  1995  is  $973,000,  half  of  which 
comes  from  Federal  sources,  half  comes  from  non-Federal  sources, 
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and  I  hope  I  have  a  chance  to  talk  a  little  about  fundraising  for 
the  humanities.  And  I  would  like  to  tell  Senator  Pell  that  in  1991, 
the  Vermont  State  legislature  recognized  the  Vermont  Council  on 
the  Humanities  as  the  agency  to  sponsor  the  humanities  in  Ver- 
mont in  similar  language  to  the  way  that  the  arts  council  is  recog- 
nized. So  in  our  State,  anyway,  we  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
State  Government  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Swenson  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Mr.  Berry,  please  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Berry.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, it  is  a  twofold  pleasure  to  speak  before  vou  today,  first 
to  represent  over  1,300  community  colleges  and  the  humanities  fac- 
ulty who  teach  there.  We  are  the  fastest-growing  segment  in  Amer- 
ican higher  education.  We  serve  over  6.2  million  students,  more 
than  10  million  if  you  include  the  larger  continuing  education  com- 
munity. We  teach  about  54  percent  of  all  undergraduates  enrolled 
in  the  first  2  years  of  college.  Many  of  these  are  adults;  the  average 
age  is  about  30.  Students  who  seek  the  community  college  for  in- 
creased job  training  and  education,  in  a  time  of  dramatic  shifts  in 
employment  and  in  technology. 

Second,  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  because  the  Endowment  has  been  and  is 
an  important  part  of  the  educational  life  of  our  Nation,  including 
our  community  colleges. 

I  would  like  to  make  three  points.  First,  the  national  leadership 
functions  of  the  NEH  are  important — important  the  way  a 
sparkplug  is  important — in  setting  the  pace,  the  guidelines,  as  well 
as  stimulating  local  and  foundation  funding  necessary  to  extend 
and  continue  our  projects. 

For  example,  CCHA  sponsors  national  summer  institutes  funded 
by  the  Endowment.  We  bring  together  major  scholars  to  work  with 
2-  and  4-year  faculty  from  every  region  oi  this  country  in  order  to 
upgrade  faculty  scholarship  and  improve  classroom  learning. 

Recently,  six  awards  were  given  to  the  American  Association  of 
Community  Colleges,  national  projects,  and  we  assisted  at  CCHA, 
to  advance  the  humanities  in  the  Nation's  2-year  colleges.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  curricular  strengthening  at  135  colleges  in  38  States, 
providing  improved  learning  for  over  1.2  million  students  at  these 
colleges.  These  represented  one  in  12  students  enrolled  in  Amer- 
ican higher  education. 

Even  smaller  awards  have  great  consequence.  A  $35,000  grant  to 
Phi  Theta  Kappa,  the  national  honor  society,  for  2-year  college  stu- 
dents, supported  a  faculty  development  program  that  explored  the 
links  between  the  humanities  and  technology.  It  will  reach  over 
130,000  students  and  community  members  in  a  one-year  span. 

All  of  these  efforts  require  a  national  initiative  and  focus. 

Under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  administrations,  NEH 
has  been  responsive  and  eager  to  help  community  colleges  across 
the  Nation.  Under  the  chairmanships  of  Joseph  Duffey,  William 
Bennett,  Lynne  Cheney,  and  now  Sheldon  Hackney,  the  awards  to 
community  colleges  have  gradually  and  steadily  increased.  I  have 
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examples  of  the  national  literature  that  we  produce  and  that  others 
produce  for  community  colleges,  and  I  will  leave  it  with  the  sub- 
committee. 

Second,  NEH  has  been  essential  to  strengthening  the  curricula 
of  2-year  colleges,  creating  for  millions  of  students  a  learning  envi- 
ronment that  enables  them  to  compete  effectively  in  a  global  econ- 
omy and  to  function  effectively  as  citizens  in  the  political,  social 
and  cultural  life  of  our  Nation. 

In  my  capacity  as  executive  director  of  the  Community  College 
Humanities  Association,  I  know  that  NEH  funds  can  revitalize  and 
energize  an  entire  college.  For  a  small  agency  with  a  limited  budg- 
et, the  NEH  has  an  enormous  positive  impact. 

A  project  at  Clark  State  Community  College  in  Springfield,  OH 
enabled  faculty  to  study  Japanese  language  and  culture  in  partner- 
ship with  faculty  from  Wittenberg  College.  The  result  was  impor- 
tant for  improving  relations  and  preparing  students  to  work  with 
area  businesses,  including  large  Japanese  automotive  industries  in 
Clark  County.  A  parallel  effort  at  Henry  Ford  Community  College 
in  Detroit,  MI  enabled  faculty  to  examine  values  of  Japanese  and 
American  workers  in  order  to  better  acquaint  students  with  mar- 
ketplace realities. 

At  Shoreline  Community  College  in  Seattle,  WA,  a  new  foreign 
language  initiative  has  linked  foreign  language  instruction  across 
the  curriculum.  The  project  reached  out  to  32  local  businesses  to 
meet  their  needs  related  to  foreign  language  proficiency,  and  a 
similar  program  was  funded  by  NEH  at  St.  Louis  Community  Col- 
lege in  Missouri. 

Third,  the  NEH  helps  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  national 
culture  and  American  values.  The  new  program  of  the  NEH,  the 
National  Conversation  on  American  Identity,  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  communities  across  this  Nation,  and  community 
colleges  will  be  a  significant  part  of  this  conversation.  We  are  ideal 
venues  for  these  conversations  because  we  have  close  ties  with 
local  community  groups  including  churches,  local  government,  and 
voluntary  associations. 

I  urge  you  to  recognize  the  past  and  present  achievements  of  the 
NEH,  especially  in  the  Nation's  2-year  colleges,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  role  of  the  humanities  in  our  national  life  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Berry. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Berry  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Ms.  Arthurs? 

Ms.  Arthurs.  This  is  very  interesting,  because  Mr.  Swenson  has 
talked  to  us  about  the  role  of  the  humanities  and  the  Endowment 
in  one  State,  and  Mr.  Berry  has  talked  to  us  most  specifically  about 
the  role  of  the  humanities  and  the  Endowments  in  one  sector,  in 
community  colleges  specifically  and  higher  education  more  gen- 
erally. And  I  had  planned  this  morning  to  talk,  in  fact  to  plead,  for 
the  importance  at  the  national  level,  at  the  Federal  level,  of  the  hu- 
manities and  the  role  that  the  Endowment  has  to  play  in  order  to 
meet  what  we  perceive  as  a  national  need. 
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Let  me  say  that  like  most  humanists — and  I  am  one — I  believe 
in  the  power  of  learning,  the  importance  of  history,  and  the  won- 
derment of  the  American  democratic  experiment,  and  those  are  the 
ideals  that  I  think  are  embedded  in  the  Endowment. 

I  think  that  the  1965  legislation  establishing  the  Endowment 
speaks  to  these  issues  directly  and  also  notes  that  the  world  leader- 
ship of  this  country  rests  not  only  on  military,  economic  and  sci- 
entific power,  but  even  more  powerfully,  on  the  world's  respect  for 
American  ideals  and  the  achievements  of  democracy.  The  connec- 
tion between  these  ideas  and  the  establishment  of  the  Endowments 
seemed  clear  in  1965,  and  it  seems  clear  now  as  well. 

But  I  also  want  to  remind  us  that  Garrison  Keillor  calls  the  En- 
dowments "one  of  the  wisest  and  happiest  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
to  come  through  Congress."  And  Lynne  Cheney,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Endowment  said  in  1992,  "added  support  for  the  hu- 
manities is  an  effective  way' to  help  advance  the  Nation,  even  dur- 
ing this  time  of  fiscal  constraints."  That  was  in  1992. 

Helping  to  advance  the  Nation  is  really  what  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  briefly  today.  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  are  testifying 
today  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  humanities  just  as  the  Con- 
gress did  in  1965.  When  we  differ,  we  differ  about  the  role  of  the 
Government  in  supporting  the  humanities.  But  my  argument  is 
that  there  is  a  clear  national  mandate  for  the  humanities,  which 
only  the  NEH  can  meet,  and  that  national  mandate  is  rooted  first 
and  foremost  in  our  need  to  know  about  America.  Any  Nation  must 
know  about  its  own  humanity,  its  heritage,  its  habits,  its  evolving 
law  and  language,  its  societal  changes,  international  relations,  its 
beliefs  and  values,  and  this  knowledge  is  developed  by  individual 
scholars  in  our  country  and  elsewhere.  Each  historian  in  his  or  her 
study,  each  philosopher  in  a  library,  raises  this  knowledge,  devel- 
ops this  knowledge. 

What  the  Endowment  does  as  the  most  important  national  hu- 
manities resource  in  the  country  is  to  bring  such  discovery  to  scale. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  none  of  us  can  really  learn  from  each 
one  of  those  individual  scholars  and  appreciate  each  one  of  those 
individual  discoveries.  But  the  NEH,  for  instance,  as  an  example, 
has  enabled  scholars  all  over  the  country  to  work  together  to  create 
the  Library  of  America,  the  national  edition  of  our  country's  lit- 
erature— 73  volumes  now  published,  distributed  nationally  and 
internationally;  definitive  editions  of  our  authors,  from  Walt  Whit- 
man to  Willa  Gather,  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  W.E.  DuBois. 
Clearly,  no  single  scholar  could  achieve  this.  It  takes  a  national  ef- 
fort and  a  national  endowment  to  create  this  huge  national  collabo- 
ration of  scholars  and  of  achievement. 

I  could  give  you  other  examples,  but  let  me  move  on  to  another 
way  in  which  the  Endowment  brings  us  to  scale.  The  indispensable 
base  of  discovery,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  is  the  lonely  work 
of  individual  scholars.  Without  the  wonc  of  individual  scnolars, 
none  of  the  large-scale  projects  like  the  papers  of  George  Washing- 
ton that  the  chairman  referred,  or  the  Library  of  America,  are  pos- 
sible. In  support  of  that  individual  discovery,  as  in  so  many  other 
areas,  the  Endowment  brings  us  to  scale.  Without  the  NEH,  only 
about  160  individual  research  scholars  would  receive  national  fel- 
lowships to  do  their  work  in  a  given  year.  The  National  Endow- 
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ment  in  a  given  year  adds  another  220  scholars  on  annual  fellow- 
ships to  that  number,  plus  makes  available  summer  fellowships  for 
another  200  scholars. 

In  short,  the  NEH  sponsors  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  individ- 
ual scholars  on  fellowships  in  this  country  who  fuel  discovery  in 
their  fields.  So  if  one  clear  national  mandate  carried  by  the  Endow- 
ment is  the  recovery  of  knowledge,  a  second  clear  national  man- 
date, I  would  submit,  is  the  relay  of  that  knowledge.  The  NEH  is 
the  only  national  humanities  agency  specifically  charged  with 
transmitting  what  we  know  to  all  Americans.  We  are  talking  here, 
of  course,  about  outreach  and  education,  and  we  know  that  in 
schoolrooms,  adult  education  classes,  in  libraries  and  in  public  lec- 
tures all  over  the  country,  humanities  are  being  communicated. 

But  because  of  the  Endowment,  there  is  a  level  of  activity  in  the 
country  that  no  individual  school  district  or  local  library  or  commu- 
nity center  could  achieve  by  itself 

One  example.  In  1992,  a  grant  from  the  Endowment  enabled  34 
State  humanities  councils  to  offer  programs  about  the  Bill  or 
Rights.  Five  hundred  sites  nationwide  hosted  an  exhibit,  more  than 
250  lectures  were  presented — well,  you  get  the  idea. 

Often  there  are  suggestions  that  local  institutions  and  State  hu- 
manities councils  could  carry  on  this  kind  of  activity  without  the 
National  Endowment.  But  in  a  time  when  Americans  are  worried 
about  the  fragmentation  of  our  society,  the  national  sweep  of  pro- 
grams like  this  enrich  the  sharing  of  the  American  experience  and 
might  even  help  to  inspire  the  sense  of  community  that  we  seek. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  issue  of  privatization  as  well  and 
why  that  is  a  difficult  concept  to  realize  in  our  society  today,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  that  if  there  are  questions  about  it,  and  specifi- 
cally about  our  experience  in  that.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
there  again,  in  the  realm  of  philanthropy,  it  is  only  the  Endowment 
that  reflects  the  Nation  itself  in  the  way  in  which  it  provides  funds, 
because  the  Endowment  must  reflect  and  support  the  diversity  of 
sectors,  of  ideas,  of  scholars  and  thinkers  reflected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic whole.  The  NEH  is  the  Nation's  funder,  and  in  this  respect 
as  in  others,  the  national  character  of  the  Endowment  becomes  its 
own  best  argument.  It  funds  the  democracy  that  we  all  inhabit. 

These,  then,  are  the  points  I  want  to  leave.  Our  democracy  has 
a  national  need  for  the  humanities.  The  Endowment  is  essential  to 
meet  that  need.  And  finally,  I  would  submit,  the  Endowment  is  a 
bargain.  Like  many  humanists,  I  often  find  numbers  escaping  me, 
but  this  one,  I  cannot  forget:  The  NEH  costs  one  one-hunaredth  of 
one  percent  of  the  national  budget. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Arthurs  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Arthurs. 

Dr.  Swenson,  you  had  some  things  that  you  urgently  wanted  to 
bring  forth,  but  you  were  cut  short.  Would  you  like  to  go  ahead? 

Mr.  Swenson.  Senator  Jeffords,  I  completed  my  presentation, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  questions,  but  I  do  not  feel  as 
though  I  have  anything  further  right  now. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Fine.  I  just  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
work  in  literacy.  I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  it  is  so  important 
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that  we  give  evidence  to  our  members  here  of  the  importance  it  has 
to  our  national  needs  at  this  time. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  the  illiteracy  drag  on  our  national 
economy  now  is  approximately  $200  billion  a  year  that  is  lost  due 
to  lack  of  productivity  or  necessary  programs  to  help  the  illiterate. 
So  if  we  can  improve  in  that,  it  means  that  we  have  that  much 
more  money  flowing  into  the  Treasury.  I  just  wanted  to  emphasize 
that  what  you  have  done  is  so  important,  and  the  number  of  suc- 
cesses throughout  the  coimtry  is  evidence.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  goal  is  to  have  80  million  people  fully  literate  by  the  year  2000, 
and  that  does  not  give  us  much  time. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  better  idea  on  how  much  money  goes  to  ad- 
ministrative at  the  State  level  relative  to  grants? 

Mr.  SwENSON.  The  way  we  understand  our  budget,  about  19  per- 
cent of  our  funds  go  into  just  pure  administration,  and  about  11 
percent  of  our  money  goes  into  fundraising.  We  have  become  over 
the  last  8  years  very  active  in  fundraising,  having  observed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1980's  that  if  we  wanted  the  program  to  grow  in 
order  to  pursue  the  mission  that  the  board  felt  was  so  important, 
that  we  would  have  to  find  other  funds  to  do  that.  So  that  basi- 
cally, we  try  to  keep  those  costs  as  limited  as  possible.  But  we  in- 
vest resources  in  fundraising,  and  in  that  way  take  the  Federal 
funds  and  use  them  as  a  base  for  operation,  and  by  this  time,  it 
takes  a  while  to  develop  a  fundraising  capacity. 

Eight  years  ago,  we  were  raising  $35,000;  this  year,  our  annual 
drive  is  $350,000.  It  takes  a  while  to  get  operating  on  that.  But  we 
are  very  active  in  trying  to  find  every  source  of  fimds,  private,  cor- 
porate and  foundation,  to  support  the  work  that  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Berry,  there  are  concerns  that  the  Endowment's  programs 
and  events  just  benefit  a  narrow  segment  of  our  society.  How  does 
your  experience  compare  with  that  perception,  and  what  is  the  av- 
erage composition  of  the  community  college  class  that  would  benefit 
from  an  NEH  grant? 

Mr.  Berry.  Those  are  good  questions.  The  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity college  from  NEH  has  been  increasing  from  the  1970's  to  the 
present.  I  would  argue  that  that  took  some  effort,  and  it  was  a 
struggle.  It  was  not  something  that  was  always  easy,  but  there 
were  always  voices  at  the  NEH  that  did  recognize  the  need  in  com- 
munity colleges. 

So  that  from  the  late  1970's  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  recognition  of  that  need  in  community  col- 
leges and  in  the  funds  that  nave  been  given  to  community  colleges. 

We  serve  largely  adults,  working  people,  people  who  need  to  re- 
main in  a  local  region  and  therefore  attend  the  local  community 
college.  Our  numbers  have  been  increasing  in  part  because  of  dis- 
locations in  the  economy,  in  part  because  costs  have  increased  at 
4-year  institutions,  so  students  go  to  the  2-year  college. 

So  the  need  there  is  very  great.  As  I  indicated,  the  numbers  are 
very  large,  much  larger  than  most  people  in  this  country  realize. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Arthurs,  I  was  impressed  by  your  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
us  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  our  successes  with  respect  to  our 
culture.  I  am  curious,  though,  that  as  far  as  private  funding  goes, 
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there  seems  to  be  a  predominance  of  funding  to  arts  rather  than 
to  humanities.  Could  you  give  me  a  Httle  insight  into  why  that  is? 

Ms.  Arthurs.  Well,  you  are  right,  so  your  insight  is  right  on. 
Senator.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  humanities  as  they  are  funded  by 
private  foundations  have  not  even  been  segpregated  out  as  a  cat- 
egory until  the  last  few  years.  So  our  information  on  what  funding 
does  go  directly  to  the  humanities  is  new,  and  it  is  rather  shocking. 
According  to  the  foundation  center,  the  humanities  received  only 
$50  million  in  funding  from  the  over  1,000  foundations  in  this 
country,  or  .9  percent  of  all  the  giving  done  in  1993.  So  that  pool 
is  very  small.  The  chairman  told  us  that  $25  million  comes  from 
the  Mellon  Foundation;  that  means  that  out  of  the  private  founda- 
tions, all  the  rest  of  us  are  contributing  a  total  of  $25  million,  if 
my  figures  are  right.  So  it  is  a  very,  very  smallpool. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  very  recently  in  The  Washington  Post 
and  just  this  week  in  Business  Week,  there  have  been  interviews 
with  funders  about  whether  they  would  change  their  priorities, 
change  the  kind  of  work  they  do  or  increase  their  funding  of  there 
are  shortfalls  in  any  sector.  Specifically  funders  of  culture  and  hu- 
manities were  questioned  in  The  Washington  Post,  and  to  a  man 
and  woman,  they  have  said  that  that  would  not  be  possible.  So  the 
funding  situation  for  the  humanities  is  clearly  a  problem. 

Senator  Jeffords.  And  that  emphasizes  the  importance  of  assur- 
ing that  the  National  Endowment  is  fully  funded,  I  would  guess. 

Ms.  Arthurs.  One  other  point  on  that. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes. 

Ms.  Arthurs.  The  private  sector  is  not  even  appropriate  in  terms 
of  doing  the  whole  job.  That  is,  those  of  us  who  fund  in  the  not- 
for-profit  or  the  corporate  sector  out  of  other  donor  agencies  select 
what  we  fund  according  to  our  institutional  goals,  according  to  the 
part  of  country  that  we  fund  in.  We  have  a  lot  of  specific  mandates 
and  missions  that  we  try  to  meet,  and  that  is  appropriate  for 
funders  in  the  not-for-profit  sector  or  the  corporate  sector.  It  is  not 
appropriate  for  the  Endowment.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say 
before.  The  Endowment  really  has  to  fund  everything  of  merit  in 
the  humanities  without  regard  to  those  specific  objectives  that  we 
have  for  ourselves. 

So  the  Endowment  really  is  a  national  funder  for  culture. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Berry,  I  was  very  struck  with  your  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  small  grants  and  would  agree  with  you  very  much  in- 
deed that  the  outreach  that  can  be  gained  by  giving  small  grants 
of  $500,  $100,  or  $1,000,  really  small  grants,  can  still  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect. 

I  remember  when  we  started  out  being  laughed  at,  with  my  idea 
that,  for  example,  in  the  winter,  we  would  perhaps  have  lumber- 
men meeting  and  talking  on  scholarly  issues.  But  in  fact,  if  you  can 
get  small  grants  to  small  groups  of*^  people,  I  think  you  can  have 
an  immense  outreach  and  effect. 

In  that  regard,  what  would  you  think  of  the  idea  that  everybody 
who  gets  a  grant  should  receive  some  kind  of  a  certificate,  be  called 
a  diplomat  or  an  awardee,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  would 
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increase  the  value  of  that  small  grant,  not  by  a  specified  amount 
of  monev,  but  by  a  great  deal  from  the  viewpoint  of  joy  to  the  recip- 
ient and.,  again,  outreach? 

Mr.  Berry.  That  is  a  good  idea  and  would  certainly  maximize 
the  impact.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  NEH  is  the  way 
in  which  they  have  designed  flexible  programs  for  large  grants  and 
small  grants.  They  are  all  important. 

Again,  I  want  to  go  back  to  a  point  I  made  about  how  a  project 
can  electrify  and  energize  an  entire  institution.  You  would  think 
that  a  grant  to  humanities  would  affect  only  humanities  faculty, 
but  that  is  simply  not  true.  What  starts  to  happen  is  that  the  way 
in  which  curricular  change  occurs  and  the  way  in  which  faculty  de- 
velopment occurs  at  community  colleges  is  that  a  grant  in  one  area 
has  an  impact  throughout  the  entire  institution.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  see  that. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Arthurs,  how  have  the  humanities  increased  the  excellence 
of  the  scholarship  of  this  country? 

Ms.  Arthurs.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  I  do 
not  usually  keep  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  by  my  bedside,  but  in  preparation  for  today,  I  did 
in  fact  read  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  mean  the  overview? 

Ms.  Arthurs.  Well,  this  is  the  actual  annual  report.  It  is  fatter 
than  that.  In  fact,  like  us,  the  Endowment  actually  lists  for  the 
world  to  see  eveiy,  single  grant  it  makes  in  a  given  year,  and  I 
looked  at  all  of  tnose  grants.  The  range  of  work  that  is  funded, 
from  high  school  students  on  research  assignments  of  their  own  de- 
sign to  large-scale  national  projects  of  the  kind  that  I  tried  to  de- 
scribe is  just  stunning;  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done  in  Latin 
and  Greek  studies,  in  studies  of  migration  patterns  over  time,  in 
studies  of  the  French  Renaissance.  It  is  astonishing. 

In  fact,  it  made  me  wonder  how  it  could  be  that  some  observers 
think  that  the  Endowment's  work  has  been  skewed  toward  certain 
kinds  of  scholarship,  the  range  is  just  so  enormous. 

And  I  also  observed,  Senator  Pell,  in  reading  this  annual  report, 
that  the  Endowment  uses  in  a  given  year  about  1,200  scholars  from 
all  over  the  country  to  select  the  grants  that  it  makes,  which 
means  that  the  entire  scholarly  community  is  gathering  on  panels 
to  determine  what  the  best  projects  are  that  should  be  funded  by 
the  Endowment. 

I  think  the  standards  for  excellence  and  quality  and  the  product 
that  emerges  are  to  the  credit  of  the  Endowment  and  for  the  good 
of  us  all. 

Senator  Pell.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  impact.  Dr.  Ar- 
thurs, of  privatization  of  the  endowment  if  this  were  actually  car- 
ried out? 

Ms.  Arthurs.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me — and  I  am  no  econo- 
mist; I  am  a  student  of  literature — ^but  it  seems  to  me  that  privat- 
ization usually  means,  as  it  is  commonly  used,  that  there  will  be 
investors  and  managers  standing  by,  ready  to  take  on  whatever  in- 
stitution it  is  that  is  about  to  be  privatized.  I  cannot  find  those  peo- 
ple standing  by,  reading  to  take  on  the  Endowment.  They  are  sim- 
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ply  not  there.  The  investors  are  not  there.  Chairman  Hackney 
touched  on  that,  and  I  think  we  also  find  very  little  evidence  that 
there  are  funders  waiting  to  pick  up  this  obligation,  and  there  also 
is  not  an  agency,  a  home,  a  place  for  this  to  go. 

So  I  do  not  understand,  fi^ankly,  the  notion  of  privatization  in 
this  case.  I  do  not  think  the  Endowment  can  exist  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  nor  do  I  think  it  should,  frankly. 
It  is  a  national  resource. 

Senator  Pell.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  agree  with  you. 

Dr.  Swenson,  what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  whether  monev 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  Federal  ward  and  given  in  block 
gp'ants  to  the  States,  or  do  you  think  the  division  is  about  right  as 
it  is? 

Mr.  Swenson.  Senator  Pell,  I  think  the  division  is  about  right  as 
it  is.  In  Vermont,  the  NEH  awards  about  $1  million  a  year.  Usually 
about  a  third  of  that  comes  to  the  State  humanities  council,  and 
we  then  redistribute  it  in  small  grants  through  our  pro-ams.  But 
the  other  divisions  of  the  Endowment  support  research  in  our  var- 
ious colleges  and  universities  and  State  colleges;  they  support  our 
museums,  large  and  small.  It  is  a  very  excellent  mix,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  things  stand  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Pell.  Just  out  of  curiosity,  do  you  do  any  work  across 
the  border  with  Fort  Ticondero^a? 

Mr.  Swenson.  I  know  the  director  of  the  museum  well,  and  we 
have  put  probably  close  to  $100,000  over  the  last  10  years  in  our 
Lake  Champlain  Maritime  Museum,  which  works  very  closely  with 
Fort  Ticonderoga  and  looks  at  the  history  of  the  lake  as  a  tneater 
of  war,  as  an  artery  of  commerce,  and  now  as  a  pond  for  sailboats, 
I  think.  We  work  closely  with  the  New  York  side  and  the  New 
Hampshire  side.  In  fact,  the  New  England  States  have  been  active 
in  a  number  of  regional  projects  as  well. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  just  cannot  help  reit- 
erating the  joy  this  would  have  given,  if  they  were  still  alive,  to 
Congressman  John  Fogerty  and  Barnaby  Keeney,  who  were  the 
real  originators  of  the  idea  of  a  Humanities  Endowment. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Senator  Pell. 

I  have  to  leave  at  this  point.  Senator  Kassebaum  will  take  over 
the  hearing.  I  want  to  thank  the  panel,  and  I  apologize  to  the  third 
panel,  but  I  must  leave.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  about  what  the 
rest  of  you  have  to  say. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Kassebaum  [presiding].  Thank  you.  Senator  Jeffords. 

I  will  be  brief  in  asking  a  question  of  this  panel.  Some  years 
back,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  council  for  the  humanities, 
and  so  I  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  humanities.  But  I  also  believe, 
as  with  most  things,  that  every  now  and  then  we  need  to  thor- 
oughly reexamine  what  we  are  about.  The  humanities  are  not  a 
large  portion  of  the  budget;  it  is  not  going  to  cause  a  deficit  crisis. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  to  make  sure — I  think  we  would 
all  agree — that  the  money  is  well-spent. 

I  have  always  been  most  interested  in  research  and  preservation. 
I  would  just  ask  all  three  of  you,  if  you  had  to  put  a  top  priority 
on  what  you  felt  was  the  most  important  function  of  the  National 
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Endowment  for  the  Humanities  right  now,  where  would  you  place 
the  target.  Because  I  think  it  is  a  given  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  moneys  to  the  humanities,  and  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
view the  work  of  the  humanities.  Each  of  you  have  made  some 
strong  arguments,  if  you  had  to  identify  prioritv  areas  of  the  en- 
dowment, where  would  you  place  those  priorities? 

Dr.  Swenson? 

Mr.  Swenson.  Senator  Kassebaum,  that  is  a  hard  question.  I 
think  my  feeling  is  that  the  balance  of  the  Endowment  is  sound 
and  that  possibly,  if  there  had  to  be  important  reductions,  that  we 
would  continue  that  balance,  but  with  maximum  emphasis  on  try- 
ing to  think  of  alternative  ways  to  find  funding  to  malie  up  the  dif- 
ference. 

I  think  that  the  privatization  argument  is  too  abrupt,  that  the 
Endowment  could  not  survive  if  it  were  not  funded  by  the  Federal 
Grovemment.  But  if  the  Federal  funding  is  viewed  as  kind  of  a 
floor,  and  we  work  hard  to  draw  in  other  resources,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  grow  the  program,  even  despite  the  cuts. 

So  my  sense  would  be  to  essentially  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Endowment  about  the  best  way  to  adjust  if  cuts  have  to  come. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  think  you  make  a  good  point,  that 
when  funding  is  reduced,  areas  worth  supporting  will  be  picked  up 
by  somebody  else.  That  is,  frankly,  the  argument  we  would  make 
in  many  initiatives  where  people  have  asked  what  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment  should  be.  In  many  ways,  it  has  been  to  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  the  humanities  and  provide  funds 
that  have  been  leveraged  to  gain  support  elsewhere.  I  think  it  is 
terribly  important  to  focus  on  the  work  of  community  colleges  in 
connection  with  all  of  the  other  postsecondary  efforts  that  are  un- 
dertaken. 

Dr.  Arthur,  you  mentioned  the  wide  range  of  work  as  you  looked 
through  the  grants,  and  I  know,  just  from  looking  at  grants  in  my 
own  State,  that  there  can  be  an  exceptionally  broad  range  of  small 
grants  and  initiatives.  On  the  one  hand,  that  is  good;  on  the  other, 
the  argument  is  whether  it  is  better  to  keep  it  a  bit  more  focused 
than  to  let  it  become  so  broad-ranging  that  we  lose  sight  of  a  more 
targeted  focus.  I  assume  all  three  of  you  believe  that  it  sorts  itself 
out. 

Ms.  Arthurs.  Well,  you  ask  hard  questions,  Senator. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  It  probably  does  not  have  a  really  good  an- 
swer, but  I  was  reading  the  guidelines  from  the  initial  legislation, 
and  they  were  fairly  broad  in  defining  the  humanities.  Of  course, 
each  of  us  would  place  our  own  priorities  in  defining  the  human- 
ities, I  expect. 

Ms.  Arthurs.  I  think  I  would  probably  opt,  if  choices  had  to  be 
made,  to  continue  the  focus  on  scholarship  and  perhaps  to  con- 
tinue, as  the  Endowment  has  done  so  well,  to  afford  scholars  the 
opportunities  they  need  to  collaborate  with  each  other,  to  engage 
with  their  communities,  and  to  bring  what  they  learn,  particularly 
what  they  learn  about  democratic  values  and  ideals,  to  a  broader 
public,  but  always  tying  those  programs  back  to  the  work  of  schol- 
arship itself. 

But  these  are  exactly  the  kinds  of  questions  we  ask  ourselves  at 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  they  are  hard  to  answer. 
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Senator  Kassebaum.  That  is  true,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
keep  challenging  oneself,  and  that  is  what  will  keep  the  humanities 
strong  and  make  the  case  for  why  we  should  provide  support. 

I  happen  to  think  that  it  is  important  to  keep  scholarship  at  the 
top  of  the  list  myself,  because  I  think  it  is  a  unique  repository  of 
support  for  that  type  of  effort. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  everyone  testify, 
and  we  do  appreciate  your  coming  today. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  next  panel.  First,  Dr.  Walter 
Bems  is  a  resident  scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  at  AEI,  Dr.  Bems  taught  at  Georgetown 
University,  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Cornell  and  Yale  Uni- 
versities. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Dr.  Bany  Gross,  who  is  national 
program  director  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Scholars.  In  addition,  he  is  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  York  Col- 
lege of  the  City  University  of  New  York  £ind  adjunct  lecturer  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

Dr.  Berns? 

STATEMENTS  OF  WALTER  BERNS,  RESIDENT  SCHOLAR,  AMER- 
ICAN ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  AND 
BARRY  R.  GROSS,  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OFFICER  AND 
TREASURER,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOLARS,  NEW 
YORK,  NY 

Mr.  Berns.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  am  going  to  sing  the  first  sour  note  in  this  chorus  this  morning. 
I  served  on  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities  for  6  years, 
from  1982  to  1988,  during  the  chairmanship  first  of  William  Ben- 
nett and  then  of  Lynne  Cheney. 

My  first  exposure  to  the  work  of  the  Endowment  came  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  council  in  1982  when,  going  through  a  list  of  proposals 
that  had  been  approved  by  the  staff  before  I  had  been  appointed, 
I  came  across  an  award  of  $160,000  for  a  film  that  would  celebrate 
the  graffiti  in  New  York  subway  cars. 

I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  Chairman  Bennett  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  killed  the  grant.  The  film  makers  then  applied  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  which,  a  year  later,  approved  the 
award. 

I  mention  this  to  make  the  point  that  what  is  supported  depends 
on  who  is  chairman,  which  in  turn  depends  on  who  is  President. 
This,  of  course,  ought  to  be  irrelevant  because,  properly  under- 
stood, the  humanities  know  no  party. 

Now,  the  NEH  has,  of  course,  done  things  that  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  and  can  support.  It  subsidized  the  publication  of 
that  marvelous  Library  of  America  editions  of  the  works  of  Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln,  Willa  Gather,  W.E.B.  DuBois,  and  so  forth.  It  funded, 
of  course,  Ken  Burns'  Civil  War  film.  It  funds  the  preservation  of 
United  States  newspapers  and  other  archival  materials.  No  fair- 
minded  person  can  object  to  these  grants.  Unfortunately,  any  fair- 
minded  person  can  object  to  many  another  grant. 

The  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  just  as  the  NEA  is  depend- 
ent on  the  arts  world  to  define  the  arts,  the  NEH  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  academic  world  to  define  the  humanities.  Its  members 
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file  the  applications,  and  its  members  serve  on  the  peer  review 
panels  that  screen  the  applications,  who  in  turn  are  appointed  by 
the  staff  of  the  Endowment,  many  of  whom  are  themselves  former 
members  of  the  academic  world  or  are  on  leave  from  that  world. 

The  question  then  for  this  committee  is  what  is  going  on  in  the 
universities,  especially  in  the  humanities  faculties  of  the  univer- 
sities. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  important  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people  than  serious  education,  which  in  turn  depends  on 
serious  learning.  It  was  because  he  recognized  this  that  President 
Washington  repeatedly,  and  most  prominently  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, called  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  university.  For  the 
same  reason,  Thomas  Jefferson  took  the  lead  in  establishing  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  even  proposed  the  curriculum  for  the 
School  of  Law.  Among  the  works  of  that  curriculum  were  John 
Locke's  two  treatises  on  Government,  Sidney's  "Discourses,"  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  he  called  "the  fundamental  act 
of  union  of  these  States,"  and  the  "Federalist  Papers,"  which  he  re- 
garded quite  properly  as  the  best  guide  to  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

That  was  then.  Now,  John  Locke  and  Algernon  Sidney  in  the 
universities  are  denigrated  as  "dead,  white,  European  males"  who 
have  nothing  to  teach  us.  The  same,  of  course,  goes  for  the  Framers 
of  the  Constitution.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  very  distin- 
guished professor  of  constitutional  law  at  a  leading  law  school  that 
students  "in  most  major  law  schools  today  are  likely  to  be  taught 
that  the  Constitution  means  nothing  or  anything,"  that,  as  he  puts 
it,  "there  is  nothing  that  is  unsay  able  in  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution." His  conclusion  is  that  Government  under  the  rule  of  con- 
stitutional law  is  dead:  'The  death  of  constitutionalism  may  be  the 
central  event  of  our  time,  just  as  the'  death  of  God'  was  that  of  the 
past  century,  and  for  much  the  same  reason." 

What  is  true  in  the  law  schools  is  true  also  in  the  political 
science  departments;  the  political  theory  being  taught  in  the  pres- 
tigious schools  is  usually  one  or  another  version  of  postmodernism, 
that  body  of  thought  deriving  from  Friedrich  Nietzsche  by  way  of 
Martin  Heidegger,  a  Nazi,  Jacques  Derrida,  Michel  Foucault,  Ro- 
land Barthes,  and  Paul  de  Man — none  of  them,  incidentally,  a 
friend  of  liberal  democracy. 

It  is  true  as  well  in  the  field  of  literary  studies.  As  evidence,  I 
offer  the  examples  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
which,  during  my  tenure  at  NEH,  served,  and  I  would  guess  con- 
tinues to  serve,  as  a  re-grant  agency,  a  conduit  for  NEH  grants  to 
individual  scholars. 

In  1989,  the  ACLS  issued  a  report  responding  to  criticism  of  the 
condition  of  the  humanities,  criticism  made  by  Allan  Bloom,  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  and  Lynne  Cheney.  According  to  the  ACLS  report, 
and  contrary  to  what  these  critics  were  alleged  to  have  said,  stu- 
dents were  in  fact  reading  the  great  books,  but  they  are  taught  to 
read  them  "in  ways  that  do  not  suppress  the  challenges  of  contem- 
porary modes  of  analysis."  And  of  course,  those  contemporary 
modes  of  analysis  are  derivative  from  postmodernism  in  one  way 
or  another. 
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The  report  says  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  great  books — or, 
as  the  report  would  have  it,  the  so-called  great  books — were  writ- 
ten by  "Western  white  males" — this  is  the  ACLS — where  "the  best 
scholars  in  the  humanities  today"  know  that  all  classic  texts  are 
nothing  but  expressions  of  the  unconscious  class,  gender,  or  race 
prejudices  of  their  authors.  These  so-called  best  authors  or  best 
scholars  in  the  humanities  today  know  that  "all  thought  develops 
from  particular  standpoints,  perspectives,  interests."  This  is  true 
not  only  of  Milton's  "Areopagitica,"  Locke's  "Letter  on  Toleration," 
John  Stuart  Mills'  "On  Liberty,"  but  it  is  also  true,  according  to 
these  people,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Declaration 
speaks  of  "self-evident  truths,"  but  according  to  the  ACLS  report, 
"even  the  most  self-evident  truth"  is  a  lie  or  a  myth. 

Now,  132  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  could  say  that  "some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  I 
have  never  read,  while  others  I  have  gone  over  perhaps  as  fre- 
quently as  any  unprofessional  reader.  Among  the  latter  are  Lear, 
Richard  Third,  Henry  Eighth,  Hamlet,  and  especially  Macbeth.  I 
think  nothing  equals  Macbeth.  It  is  wonderful."  That  is  Lincoln. 

Students  today  will  not  be  prepared  to  make  such  a  judgment. 
According  to  the  new  historicism,  which  has  succeeded 
deconstructionism  as  the  most  fashionable  critical  literary  theory 
today,  Shakespeare's  plays  simply  reflect  the  race,  class  and  gender 
prejudices  of  his  day.  They  are  worthy  of  study  only  because  they 
are  thought  to  treat  the  subject  of  most  concern  to  the  contem- 
porary academy,  which  is  the  different  modes  of  exploitation  and 
oppression.  In  Shakespeare's  plays,  so  it  is  said,  can  be  found  the 
seeds  of  racism,  sexism,  capitalism,  middle-classism,  all  the  evils 
that  are  said  to  characterize  our  modern  bourgeois  society.  As  one 
observer  put  it — Paul  Kantor,  incidentally.  University  of  Virginia, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  National  Council  and  may  well  still  be — 
anyway,  as  Kantor  put  it,  criticizing  these  people,  "for  the  new  his- 
toricists,  Shakespeare  becomes  a  powerful  symbol  of  all  that  is 
wrong  with  our  culture." 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  passes  for  the  humanities  today,  es- 
pecially in  the  universities  with  the  most  prestigious  graduate  pro- 
grams. Scholarship  has  become  politicized.  Scholars  are  supposed 
to  be  committed,  not  to  the  truth  or  to  the  facts — there  is  no  such 
thing  as  truth  as  they  see  it  and,  as  some  historians  told  us  during 
the  Enola  Gay  fracas  at  the  Smithsonian,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  true  or  objective  history.  Scholars  are  supposed  to  be  committed, 
but  committed  to  a  political  cause. 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  Absolutely  nothing.  It  would  be  im- 
proper for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  attempt  to  reform 
what  is  going  on  in  the  universities.  But  you  can  do  one  thing.  You 
can  refuse  to  fund  them. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Berns. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Berns  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Dr.  Gross? 

Mr.  Gross.  Good  morning.  The  National  Association  of  Scholars 
expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  committee  for  this  opportunity  to 
speak  before  you  today. 
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I  am  going  to  attempt  the  very  difficult  task  of  associating  myself 
with  some  remarks  that  Senator  Kassebaum  made  and  some  re- 
marks that  Mr.  Bems  made  also. 

The  NAS  is  an  academic  organization.  We  cannot  and  we  do  not 
take  political  positions  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government,  on 
the  ordering  of  budget  priorities.  For  us,  if  the  debate  goes  beyond 
asking  whether  to  have  a  National  Endowment  on  the  Humanities, 
and  proceeds  to  the  question  of  what  sort  of  a  National  Endowment 
to  have,  we  have  recommendations. 

Our  recommendations  are  a  return  to  the  original  founding  prin- 
ciples of  that  organization.  This  entails  a  shift  away  from  prevail- 
ing modes  of  scholarship  which,  as  Mr.  Bems  nas  eloquently 
shown,  are  trivial  shallow  and  dogmatic,  and  a  shift  toward 
strengthening  activities  that  support  the  framework  within  which 
humanities  scholarship  takes  place.  And  therefore  I  think  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  Senator  Kassebaum.  And  we  would  associate  our- 
selves with  a  shift  to  that  framework  in  order  to  help  revive  a  fun- 
damental understanding  of  what  the  humanities  are  and  why  they 
are  a  supremely  worthwhile  enterprise. 

The  sorts  of  programs  to  do  this  are  programs  that  will  support 
publication  of  scholarly  and  humanistic  materials,  support  the 
cataloguing  and  preservation  of  library  and  museum  collections, 
support  the  expansion  of  archival  holdings,  and  of  course,  support 
improve  the  current  low  quality  of  humanities  education  through- 
out our  school  system  today. 

As  examples  of  these  things  which  the  NEH  now  does  quite  well, 
I  cite  the  Library  of  America,  I  cite  support  for  the  Thesaurus 
Lingue  Grece,  and  I  cite  support  for  the  Dartmouth  Dante  Project. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  National  Association  of  Scholars  thinks 
that  the  NEH  should  significantly  reduce  the  number  of  grants 
that  it  gives,  that  it  should  place  its  emphasis  greatly  on  grants  to 
very  large  projects  which  are  not  easily  undertaken  either  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  institutions  themselves.  This  will  have  the  additional 
benefit,  as  well  as  increasing  the  strength  of  the  framework  within 
which  the  humanities  are  carried  out.  It  will  have  the  additional 
benefit  of  increasing  the  NEH's  effective  oversight. 

We  do  recognize  the  value  of  the  NEH  peer  review  process,  but 
the  compromised  State  of  the  humanities  today  requires  a  much 
more  strengthened  oversight  process.  To  strengthen  this  oversight 
process,  we  have  two  other  recommendations. 

One  is  that  NEH  Council  members  should  be  able  to  hire  one 
staff  assistant  each,  as  for  instance  Civil  Rights  commissioners  now 
can  do.  The  second  recommendation  is  that  the  Council  should  be 
reduced  from  its  present  large  number  to  six  or  eight  important 
scholars.  This  will  increase  ^rther  the  effective  oversight.  It  will 
also  reduce  the  cost  of  the  first  proposal.  And  perhaps  these  schol- 
ars can  be  made  to  serve  their  tenures  full-time,  or  at  least  a  sig- 
nificant fraction  of  their  time  rather  than  the  fragmented  way  they 
now  do. 

The  original  presuppositions  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  were  something  like  this:  That  human- 
ities scholarship  was  in  good  order,  that  it  was  rigorous,  that  it  was 
intelligent,  that  it  was  serious,  that  it  was  imaginative,  that  it 
could  transmit  the  fruits  of  its  study  to  students  and  to  the  general 
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public.  These  presuppositions  assumed,  in  turn,  that  there  was 
common  intellectual  ground  on  which  we  could  all  stand,  that  ex- 
cellence was  achievable,  and  that  the  accompHshments  oi  the  past 
deserve  respect. 

These  presuppositions,  as  Mr.  Berns  has  eloquently  argued,  are 
now  put  in  grave  doubt,  and  Mr.  Hackney  observed  earlier  in  this 
hearing  this  morning  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  which  forms  the 
basis  for  his  attempt  at  a  National  Conversation. 

There  is  a  denial  of  common  intellectual  ground  among  a  number 
of  important  humanities  scholars,  and  where  the  important  ones 
lead,  the  unimportant  ones  follow. 

There  is  a  rejection  among  them  of  a  notion  of  excellence,  there 
is  a  disparagement  of  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and  there  is 
even  a  hostility  to  the  ftindamental  liberal  principles  that  underlie 
this  Republic. 

Humanistic  scholarship  today,  unfortunately,  is  in  decline — not 
terminally,  I  hope.  There  is  a  loss  of  rigor,  and  there  is  a  loss  of 
seriousness.  Students  read  far  less  in  general,  and  indeed,  are  able 
to  read  far  less  in  general;  therefore,  they  read  far  less  literature 
and  far  less  history.  They  read  a  disproportionate  amount  of  con- 
temporary cultural  criticism. 

Students  today  no  longer  have  even  a  minimal  knowledge  of 
major  primary  works.  What  they  do  read  shows  a  depressing  con- 
formity of  outlook,  with  race,  class,  gender  as  defining  features  of 
artistic,  literary,  and  historical  production.  Professors  of  literature 
now  feel  free  to  teach  outside  their  competence.  It  is  now  generally 
thought  in  the  profession — ^in  fact,  no  thought  is  given  to  it  at  all — 
that  a  Ph.D.  in  literature  entitles  you  to  lecture  systematically  on 
history,  developmental  economics,  political  theory,  politics,  and 
alas,  semantic  theory  as  well. 

NAS  has  conducted  a  long-term  study  of  the  curricula  of  the  top 
50  schools  as  denominated  by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  begin- 
ning in  1914  and  working  our  way  up  to  1993.  That  study,  which 
will  be  out  shortly,  demonstrates  that  by  every  possible  measure, 
students  are  now  exposed  far  less  systematically  to  major  areas  of 
knowledge  than  they  were  75,  50,  and  even  25  years  ago — that  is, 
in  1964. 

These  trends  are  most  evident  in  humanistic  disciplines  like  his- 
tory, literature,  philosophy,  and  classics,  but  the  sciences  and 
mathematics  take  their  hit  as  well.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  be  better  than  the  hu- 
manities disciplines  that  it  serves.  Therefore,  we  offer  this  testi- 
mony today  in  this  spirit,  a  spirit  of  home  for  renewal  for  the  hu- 
manities. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gross  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Gross. 

I  must  say  I  found  both  of  your  testimony  interesting.  I  have  to 
agree  with  some  of  the  observations  you  make,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  loss  of  rigor  and  seriousness  in  the  demands  that  we 
place  on  students  today.  We  have  squandered  some  opportunities. 
But  Dr.  Berns,  you  served  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  Berns.  Yes,  I  did,  Senator,  for  6  years. 
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Senator  Kassebaum.  You  mentioned  some  of  the  things  that  you 
feel  have  changed,  and  that  actually,  much  has  to  do  with  the  peo- 
ple who  are  serving  at  a  particular  time  and  the  way  in  which  they 
tend  to  view  the  humanities,  I  suppose.  And  your  thesis  is  that  we 
ought  to  just  do  away  with  it,  that  it  cannot  be  fixed — ^if  it  needs 
to  Be  fixed? 

Mr.  Berns.  Well,  for  example,  you  have  heard  eloquent  testi- 
mony this  morning  from  the  representatives  of  the  State  human- 
ities councils.  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  that  work  is  so  important,  the 
States  themselves  could  not  funa  it,  and  you  could  take  the  21  per- 
cent of  the  NEH  budget  that  now  goes  to  the  State  humanities 
councils  and  fold  that  into  a  block  grant  back  to  the  States,  and 
let  the  States  do  it. 

The  NEH  in  my  experience — and  it  may  have  changed  since 
then — but  in  my  experience,  the  NEH  Council  had  no  control  what- 
soever over  these  State  humanities  programs.  They  were  simply 
funded,  and  the  States  did  with  that  money  what  they  chose  to  do. 
OK,  let  us  continue  it,  but  let  the  States  themselves,  if  these  pro- 
grams are  so  important,  fund  it  with  money  that  this  Endowment 
gives  them,  or  that  this  Grovernment  gives  them. 

As  to  the  other  things,  I  do  not  want  my  position  to  be  misunder- 
stood as  simply  abolishing  the  NEH  because  it  does  no  good  work. 
That  is  absurd.  NEH  does  a  lot  of  good  work.  The  question  is — 
well,  my  principal  point  was — and  I  will  repeat  it — that  just  as  the 
NEA  depends  on  the  arts  world  to  define  the  arts,  the  NEH  de- 
pends on  the  academic  world  to  define,  to  tell  us  what  is  the  hu- 
manities. And  there  have  been  developments  in  that  university 
world  with  respect  to  the  humanities.  The  humanities  are  not  what 
they  once  were;  they  are  not  now  what  they  were  for  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson when  he  established  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  has 
been  a  real  decline.  I  was  a  university  professor  for  42  years,  and 
I  know  what  goes  on  in  the  universities.  I  have  known  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  universities.  I  have  seen  the  entry  of 
this  body  of  thought  that  I  characterize  as  "postmodernism"  so  far 
as  constitutional  democracy  is  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  human- 
ities generally  are  concerned.  It  is  pernicious,  and  it  is  the  wrong — 
it  is  not  everywhere,  but  it  is  in  the  prestigious  places,  and  what 
happens  in  the  prestigious  places  will  eventually  affect  every  place. 
That  is  why  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  You  mentioned  the  contemporary  modes  of 
analysis.  I  would  only  suggest  that  I  do  not  know  tnat  we  do 
many — contemporary  or  not — modes  of  analysis  today,  with  the 
same  sort  of  ability  to  critique  and  understand.  That  goes  back  to 
the  rigor  of  one's  thinking,  which  to  me  is  very  much  a  part  of  what 
the  humanities  should  be  about. 

Mr.  Berns.  Well,  that  phrase,  "contemporaiy  modes  of  analysis," 
is  a  phrase  taken  from  this  ACLS  report — tnat  is  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies.  It  is  an  important  organization. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  just  saying 

Mr.  Berns.  And  what  they  mean  by  that — and  I  attempted  to 
demonstrate  by  quoting  what  they  mean  by  that — is,  of  course, 
deconstructionism,  or  the  new  historicism,  or  the  new  ways  of  read- 
ing texts,  literary  texts,  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Deconstruction — even  newspapers— everything  can  be 
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deconstructed.  And  what  you  have  left  after  a  work  is 
deconstructed  is  nothing  that  is  worth  reading.  What  these  people 
would  do  is  deliberately  cut  ourselves  off  from  these  things  such  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  not  to  get  into  a  lengthy  discussion 
here  on  the  academic  side  of  all  of  this,  but  I  think  all  of  us  remem- 
ber in  our  days  in  the  universities  or  in  higher  education  that  that 
is  where  one's  thinking  is  challenged.  As  voung  students,  fre- 
quently we  were  far  more  radical  in  our  thinking,  I  suppose,  than 
later.  But  what  was  important  was  that  there  was  alwavs  some- 
thing there  that  was  a  catalyst  for  challenge.  Certainly,  there  was 
radical  thinking  in  the  days  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  it 
was  a  rigorous  debate.  It  was  not  just  constructed  out  of  thin  air, 
but  of  a  keen  understanding  of  the  basics,  of  a  common  intellectual 
ground  in  which  people  could  differ.  I  think  that  that  is  what  we 
miss  today.  So  I  am  sympathetic  to  that,  and  I  think  it  could  be 
a  real  challenge  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  to 
begin  to  think  of  some  different  ways  to  deliver  that  challenge. 

I  assume.  Dr.  Gross,  that  you  feel — and  Dr.  Bems,  if  you  care  to 
comment  as  well — that  by  limiting  the  Council  from  26  today  to  six 
or  eight  Council  members,  you  can  begin  to  provide  a  structure? 

Mr.  Gross.  If  you  give  them  some  staff  support  and  if  you  reduce 
the  number  of  individual  grants.  The  NEH  today  gives  out  an  enor- 
mous number  of  grants.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  them  all. 
The  NAS  position  is  that  there  are  many  worthwhile  projects  that 
the  NEH  funds,  but  larger  grants  to  institutions  for  things  that  no 
one  could  do  by  himself,  preserving  of  books,  newspapers,  that  is 
easy  to  see,  it  is  easy  to  oversee,  and  it  gives  you  a  library  frame- 
work, an  archival  framework,  within  which  research  can  be  done 
without  taking  a  stand  on  whether  much  of  the  research  that  is 
done — I  do  not  mind  so  much  if  it  is  politicized,  although  I  do  not 
really  think  literature  should  be  politicized,  but  that  it  is  so  bloody 
awful;  it  is  so  trivial. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Would  you,  as  Dr.  Berns  suggested,  perhaps 
block  grant  some  money  to  the  States  and  then  really  focus  on 
some  programs,  such  as  research  and  preservation  as  you  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  Gross.  Well,  if  you  want  me  to  answer  personally,  I  can; 
given  the  terms  of  my  testimony  for  the  NAS,  I  cannot,  because  we 
do  not  take  a  position  on  that. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  personally,  then. 

Mr.  Gross.  Personally,  I  tnink  that  if  the  States  want  to  fund 
the  arts,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  did,  they  should  do  it, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  need  to  give  them 
grants  to  do  it. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Even  block-granting  some  money  to  the 
States  to  let  them  decide? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  think  not,  no.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of,  for 
one  thing,  and  you  lose  control  over  it. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  the  block  grant  usually  eliminates 
your  categorical  guidelines. 

Mr.  Gross.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Berns.  May  I  add  something.  Senator? 
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Senatx)r  Kassebaum.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berns.  I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  your  committee 
to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the  National  Council,  that  section 
of  the  National  Council  that  has  to  do  with  State  grants,  really  has 
any  kind  of  authority  over — any  kind  of  authority — over  what  is 
done  by  these  State  humanities  councils.  In  my  experience,  it  was 
none.  Things  may  have  changed. 

Then,  why  have  members  of  the  staff  fiinneling  money  to  the 
States,  and  having  no  control  over  it  and  to  some  extent,  no  inter- 
est in  what  is  being  done?  I  made  the  suggestion — ^because  I  was 
disturbed  by  some  of  the  things  that  I  thought  were  stupid  things 
being  done  in  the  States — that  the  chairman  have  the  authority  to 
withnold  a  grant  from  that  particular  State  and  take  that  particu- 
lar sum  of  money  and  put  it  into  the  State  university,  the  library, 
buying  books  for  that  particular  State  university  library,  which  I 
thought  would  be  a  better  use  of  the  money  then,  and  so  forth. 

But  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the  National  Council  has  any 
control  over  what  goes  on,  and  if  it  has  none,  why  do  it?  Give  the 
money  back  to  the  States,  and  let  them  do  it. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Well,  a  certain  percentage  of  money,  as  you 
know,  does  go  to  the  State,  over  which  there  is  not  any  control. 

Mr.  Berns.  Well,  by  statute,  it  is  20  percent,  and  I  gather  now 
it  is  about  21  percent,  actually,  of  the  total  grant  money. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That  is  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gross.  Thank  you.  Senator, 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

Dr.  Berns,  I  understand  that  your  organization — I  believe  you 
are  with  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 

Mr.  Berns.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pell  [continuing].  Has  received  11  grants  from  the 
NEH,  totalling  $1.6  million.  These  projects,  I  am  informed,  include 
studies  of  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  American  public 
policy.  I  have  observed  how  much  you  disagree  with  much  of  mod- 
ern scholarship,  or  so-called  scholarship,  and  I  am  curious  where 
you  believe  American  scholars  ought  to  look  for  funds  if  we  elimi- 
nate Federal  support  of  the  humanities. 

I  am  struck  here  by  the  words  of  the  Russian  philosopher, 
Dudintsev,  who  said,  "Not  by  bread  alone,"  and  I  think  if  the  pur- 
pose of  Government  is  merely  to  give  people  bread  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  it  and  to  defend  themselves,  that  it  also  has  a  function 
in  giving  them  not  just  material  things,  but  also  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

What  would  be  your  reaction? 

Mr.  Berns.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  your  question  is.  You 
began  by 

Senator  Pell.  I  began  by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  that 

Mr.  Berns  [continuing].  By  pointing  out  that  AEI  got  some 
money  from  NEH,  and  uien  we  got  onto  this  dietary  question  of 
bread  and  other  things. 

What  is  your  question,  sir? 

Senator  Well.  It  was  not  a  dietary  question.  It  was  a  pretty  obvi- 
ous question. 
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Senator  Pell.  My  question  is  doesn't  Government  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, besides  given  material  well-being,  to  also  provide  a  de- 
gree of  nonmaterial,  philosophy,  teaching? 

Mr.  Berns.  Well,  I  thought  I  made  that  clear  in  my  prepared 
statement;  I  certainly  thought  that  I  made  it  evident  that  I  would 
agree  with  President  Washington,  who  called  for  a  national  univer- 
sity, and  I  could  have  gone  into  detail  as  to  what  he  thought  ought 
to  go  on  in  that  university,  and  I  would  have  agreed  with  him,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Congress  at  that  particular  time,  although  re- 
peatedly asked  to  do  so,  never  established  it.  I  thought  I  made  it 
clear  that  I  agree  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  in  saying  this,  of 
course,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  it  is  as  you  suggest  a  prop- 
er role  of  the  Grovernment  to  be  concerned  with  these  things.  I  said 
in  my  prepared  statement  that  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant for  the  general  welfare — I  am  almost  quoting  it  now,  and 
in  fact,  I  will  quote  it — "Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people  than  serious  education,  which  in 
turn  depends  on  serious  learning."  I  said  that. 

Senator  Pell.  Good.  I  am  very  glad. 

Dr.  Gross,  as  I  understand  it,  your  thought  is  that  the  Human- 
ities Endowment  could  do  a  better  job  if  it  had  just  a  few  people 
on  the  Council — I  think  you  said  six  or  eight — and  each  of  those 
were  almost  full-time.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gross.  That  is  correct  in  part.  I  also  thought  that  they  could 
do  a  better  job  if  they  gave  out  far  fewer  grants. 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much.  No  further  questions. 

Senator  Frist  [presiding].  Thank  you. 

With  regard  to  what  you  just  said  in  terms  of  far  fewer  grants, 
is  that  consolidating  process  in  order  to  potentially  focus  on  larg- 
er  

Mr,  Gross,  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  FRIST.  And  then,  if  we  do  move  down  to  the  State  level, 
is  that  best  done  at  a  Federal  level  across  the  board,  or  do  you 
think  it  can  be  done  at  the  State  level? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  am  sorry;  I  do  not  know  what  "that"  refers  to. 

Senator  Frist,  Well,  you  said  consolidation  and  larger  projects. 
What  sort  of  projects  would  they  be? 

Mr,  Gross.  Well,  they  would  be  projects  like  preservation  of  ma- 
terials, funding  something  like  the  Library  of  America,  funding  the 
Dante  Project. 

Senator  Frist.  So  it  would  be  projects  best  done  at  an  across-the- 
board.  Federal  level,  and  not  at  the  State  level? 

Mr.  Gross.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Frist.  In  terms  of  various  trends  in  the  academy  itself, 
where  are  we  going?  Are  there  lots  of  different  viewpoints  other 
than  the  postmodernism  that  are  evolving  over  time?  Can  you  give 
us  some  sort  of  feel  over  the  last  decade,  20  years,  30  years  r 

Mr.  Gross.  Yes.  I  think  the  biggest  change  is  going  after  fashion, 
and  postmodernism — all  of  these  trends  change  very  quickly.  They 
are  chameleon-like.  Deconstruction,  I  am  reliably  informed,  is  now 
dead.  Stanley  Fish  put  a  nail  in  its  coffin  a  couple  of  years  ago  at 
Oxford  by  saying  he  was  never  one  and  never  would  be  one. 

It  is  going  basically  downhill  because  of  the  lack  of  rigor.  There 
is  a  kind  of  silliness  abroad  in  the  land.  At  the  risk  of  what  is  left 
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of  my  good  name,  I  will  tell  you  that  2  weeks  ago  today,  I  partici- 
pated in  one  of  these  things  at  Wellesley  College,  one  of  the  best 
colleges  in  the  country  for  women.  I  participated  in  a  panel,  which 
was  advertised  in  the  Wellesley  News,  called  "Is  Queer  Theory 
Multicultural?"  And  this  was  a  debate  on  whether  something  called 
"Queer  Theory"  should  be  part  of  a  multicultural  requirement  at 
Wellesley,  which  is  a  small  requirement  as  it  is,  and  it  comes  out 
of  the  English  Department. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  know  what  "Queer  Theory"  is,  I  cannot  tell 
you;  I  did  not  come  away  any  more  enlightened  than  when  I  went 
up  there.  But  these  debates  are  taken  very  seriously. 

So  the  general  trend  is  toward  not  doing  much  work,  feeling  good 
about  oneself,  and  trivial,  and  I  think  that  a  little  rigor  is  probably 
in  order. 

Senator  Frist.  Dr.  Bems,  do  you  have  comment  on  that  in  terms 
of  various  trends  that  we  see  today? 

Mr.  Berns.  I  would  agree  with  Professor  Gross.  Deconstruction 
was  a  pernicious  thing,  but  it  suffered  its  death  I  think  because  of 
an  advantageous  event.  Its  principal  purveyor  in  America  was  a 
man  named  Paul  de  Man,  and  it  was  discovered  in  1981-1982,  first 
in  the  pages  of  The  New  York  Times,  that  he  had  been  a  Nazi  col- 
laborator. That  had  the  effect  of  not  only  discrediting  him,  but  dis- 
crediting the  movement. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that,  I  do  not  know  what  the  condition  of 
deconstructionism  would  have  been  in  this  country.  As  I  said  in  mv 
paper,  it  has  been  succeeded  largely  by  something  called — or  call- 
ing itself — new  historicism. 

Senator  Frist.  All  right.  Senator  Wellstone? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  to  get  back  to  reality  about  NEH,  in  Minnesota,  the 
Science  Museum  received  funding  to  support  a  traveling  exhibit, 
"Raptors:  The  Birds  of  Prey  in  Science  and  Symbol."  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  should  see  all  the  kids  who  go  to  the  Science  Museum  of  Min- 
nesota. You  would  just  love  it.  It  is  really  inspiring.  Many  of  them 
come  fi*om  homes  where  they  do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
and  would  not  otherwise  have  access  to  this  kind  of  educational  ex- 
perience. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  uses  NEH  funds  to  support  a 
long-term  exhibition  and  program  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Indian  Mu- 
seum entitled,  "Learn  about  our  Past:  The  Story  of  the  Mille  Lacs 
BandofOjibwa." 

We  do  live  in  a  multicultural  society,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  we  learn  to  see  each  other  through  each  other's  eyes  and  hear 
each  other's  voices.  That  is  critically  important  to  our  country. 

The  Minnesota  Humanities  Commission  is  the  largest  recipient 
of  NEH  funding  in  the  State,  and  there  are  a  number  of  programs 
that  they  are  involved  in — a  teachers'  institute,  a  humanities  semi- 
nar, and  a  program  called  "Motheread/Fatheread."  This  program 
uses  reading  and  discussion  of  multicultural  children's  literature  to 
help  disadvantaged  families  to  improve  their  literacy  skills,  and  it 
is  a  huge  success. 

The  attack  on  the  NEH  has  nothing  to  do  with 
deconstructionism,  postmodernism,  an  attack  on  middle  classism, 
or  an  attack  on  anything  else.  And  quite  frankly,  as  someone  who 
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was  a  professor,  I  believe  that  this  attack  on  the  academy  is  a  cari- 
cature. You  can  come  up  with  an  example  at  Wellesley,  or  you  can 
have  a  story  somewhere  else,  but  I  must  say  the  only  problem  I 
have  with  the  events  that  you  describe,  or  your  characterization  of 
humanities  and  the  academic  profession  is  that  what  you  describe, 
I  do  not  believe  exists,  except  from  your  own  point  of  view.  You  are 
entitled  to  your  own  point  of  view,  but  for  the  record,  I  would  like 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  believe  that  what  we  have  heard 
here  is  a  caricature.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  foundation  for 
it.  It  is  a  very  ang^  attack  on  NEH,  but  it  is  completely  discon- 
nected from  the  reality  of  what  NEH's  mission  has  been  about, 
what  the  work  in  my  State  of  Minnesota  has  been  about,  and  I 
would  not  want  this  testimony  to  go  on  the  record  without  this  re- 
sponse. 

I  really  do  not  have  a  question.  I  just  simply  want  to  be  clear. 

Senator  Frist.  Response,  Dr.  Berns? 

Mr.  Berns.  Well,  even  Senators  have  a  right  to  their  opinion. 

Senator  Frist.  Dr.  Gross,  any  comment? 

Mr.  Gross.  Well,  yes.  I  can  document  for  you  hundreds,  thou- 
sands of  cases,  even  in  your  own  State  of  Minnesota,  even  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  if  you  like;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
forwarded  to  your  office. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Dr.  Gross,  this  would  be  very  interesting. 
So  what  I  am  now  to  understand  is  that  the  teaching  of  the  hu- 
manities at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation are  in  decline;  that  we  have  too  much  of  a  focus  on  race  and 
gender,  that  there  is  too  much  of  a  discussion  of  middle  classism 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  there  is  no  rigor.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gross.  Well 

Senator  Wellstone.  By  the  way — and  that  is  your  view — do  you 
have  any  supporting  evidence  for  that? 

Mr.  Gross.  Well,  I  can  send  you  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Wellstone.  What  can  you  send  me? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  can  send  you  documents  of  cases,  course  syllabi  and 
things  of  that  kind.  "Middle  classism"  was  not  my  term,  by  the 
way. 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  who  made  the  evaluation  of  the  course 
syllabi  to  decide  that  it  was  not  rigorous  teaching? 

Mr.  Gross.  You  can  look  and  decide  for  yourself? 

Senator  Wellstone.  Is  this  your  analysis? 

Mr.  Gross.  Well,  it  is  the  analysis  of  many  scholars  who  have 
looked  it.  There  are  many  course  syllabi 

Senator  Wellstone.  Scholars  with  your  view.  Sir,  I  taught,  and 
I  had  course  syllabi,  and  I  am  sure  there  were  some  professors  who 
decided  it  was  not  rigorous,  and  other  professors  thought  it  was 
very  rigorous.  This  is  a  matter  of  diversity  and  people  having  dif- 
ferent view  points — there  is  not  one  conceptual  tool  that  we  use  to 
understand  the  world  that  we  live  in.  There  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent conceptual  tools.  There  is  not  one  view.  There  are  different 
views.  That  is  not  lack  of  ri^or,  sir,  and  I  frankly  reject  your  char- 
acterization of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  my  State.  And  I 
would  like  to  have  you  send  me  those  documents. 

Mr.  Gross.  May  I  respond  to  that  now? 

Senator  Frist.  Dr.  Gross. 
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Mr.  Gross.  You  can  take  every  objective  standard  you  wish, 
whether  it  is  LSAT  scores,  MCAT  scores,  SAT  scores,  GRE  scores. 
They  have  not  only  fallen  drastically  over  the  past  20  years,  but 
even  in  the  top  decile  they  have  fallen  drastically.  That  is,  the  best 
students  now  do  less  well  than  they  did  before. 

Many  employers  complain — ^the  New  York  Times  had  an  article 
the  other  day  that  students  who  graduate  even  from  elite  schools 
cannot  write  a  coherent  sentence,  cannot  analyze  a  problem  prop- 
erly, cannot  read  a  manual  that  tells  them  how  to  operate  an  office 
machine. 

Senator  Wellstone.  And  Dr.  Gross,  for  the  record,  forgetting  the 
elite  schools  for  a  moment,  for  the  record,  there  are  some  other  rea- 
sons, some  other  variables,  if  you  will,  that  explain  those  test 
scores  other  than  the  failings  or  the  gigantic  conspiracy  of  NEH — 
like  every  5  seconds,  a  child  drops  out  of  school — ^you  have  your 
statistics,  and  I  have  some  of  my  own — every  30  seconds,  a  child 
is  born  into  poverty,  every  2  minutes,  a  child  is  born  to  a  woman 
who  did  not  have  adequate  nutrition.  Many  of  those  children  at 
birth  are  not  going  to  have  the  chance  to  do  well  in  those  test 
scores.  Like  every  5  minutes,  a  child  is  arrested  for  a  drug-related 
crime.  Every  7  minutes,  a  child  is  arrested  for  an  alcohol-related 
crime. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  issues  that  have  to  do  with  children  and 
the  concerns  and  circumstances  of  children  in  America,  and  the 
lack  of  commitment  to  those  children,  that  explain  these  test  scores 
and  failure  to  do  well  in  school.  Do  not  pin  it  on  the  NEH. 

Mr.  Gross.  May  I  respond  to  that? 

Senator  Frist.  Dr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Gross.  My  position  was  that  the  NEH  could  not  be  better 
than  the  surrounding  territory.  I  do  not  pin  it  on  the  NEH  at  all. 
However,  what  you  say  about  being  born  into  poverty  and  mal- 
nutrition would  not  e-plain  why  the  top  10  percent  and  the  second 
10  percent  are  falling,  sir. 

Senator  Wellstone.  Dr.  Gross,  we  can  continue  to  go  on  with 
this.  I  did  not  tell  you  that  there  were  not  ways  in  which  we  could 
make  education  more  rigorous;  we  can.  I  would  just  prefer  not  to 
accept  what  I  think  is  a  caricature  and  a  blanket  indictment.  And 
by  the  way,  if  we  want  to  go  to  the  higher  education  level,  let  me 
suggest  to  you  some  other  reasons  why  students  are  not  doing  so 
well.  For  example,  students  are  working  35  hours  a  week  while 
they  are  going  to  school  these  days;  they  are  working  two  and  three 
minimum  wage  jobs.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  me  to  meet  students 
in  Minnesota,  I  would  say  to  the  chair,  who  sell  their  plasma  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester  to  buy  textbooks. 

There  are  lots  of  issues  here.  Let  us  not  just  get  involved  in  the 
worst  of — and  let  me  use  my  term  now — reductionism. 

Senator  Frist.  Dr.  Berns  and  Dr.  Gross,  this  morning,  we  opened 
with  testimony  by  Chairman  Hackney,  who  spoke  about  the  Con- 
versation with  America.  It  was  designed,  as  we  heard  this  morning, 
to  promote  a  discussion  of  our  similarities  and  our  differences. 
What  is  your  comment  on  that  particular  project  or  program,  either 
one  of  you? 
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Mr.  Berns.  To  State  an  opinion  on  it,  I  would  have  to  look  at 
exactly  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  being  produced  and  so 
forth;  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will  make  two  comments. 

As  I  think  Mr.  Gross  suggested,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hackney  is 
doing  this  is  itself  a  kind  of  an  awareness — it  reflects  an  awareness 
of  the  State  of  the  universities,  that  we  should  have  to  be  so  con- 
cerned with  what  holds  us  together.  What  is  it  that  is  driving  us 
apart? 

The  second  thing  is  if  I  wanted  to  address  that  question,  what 
is  it  that  brings  us  together,  what  is  the  unifying  principle  of 
America  and  so  forth — I  do  not  know  exactly  the  language  he 
uses — but  I  would  suggest  that  one  does  not  have  to  go  any  further 
than  back  to  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  to  see  a  statement  of 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American  and  what  it  is  that  holds  us  to- 
gether as  Americans, 

I  would  be  content  that  students  everywhere  study,  or  even  read, 
that  particular  Address.  When  I  was  in  school,  we  had  to  memorize 
it. 

Senator  Frist.  Dr.  Gross? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  have  met  Chairman  Hackney  a  few  times.  I  have 
talked  with  him.  I  like  him.  I  think  his  effort  is  ill-conceived. 

One  way  of  not  bringing  people  together  is  getting  them  to  sit 
down  and  talk  about  why  we  have  all  these  differences.  I  do  not 
believe  we  live  in  a  multicultural  society — we  live  in  a  multiethnic 
one — but  there  is  a  common  culture  here.  And  I  think  if  so  much 
emphasis  had  not  been  put  on  separation,  then  there  would  not  be 
a  problem  now. 

Some  of  my  friends  were  involved  in  the  initial  Conversations  in 
Chicago,  some  of  them  extremely  brilliant,  but  nothing  I  do  not 
think  of  any  substance  is  going  to  come  out  of  it. 

Senator  Frist.  Senator  Pell,  further  questions? 

Senator  Pell.  No  further  questions. 

Senator  Frist.  With  that,  I  am  pleased  today  to  have  heard  both 
Dr.  Berns  and  Dr.  Gross,  as  well  as  our  other  distinguished  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  of  the  reauthorization  issue. 

It  is  clear  that  everyone  today  is  deeply  committed  to  the  ideals 
of  the  humanities  and  does  recognize  the  importance  and  necessity 
and  value  to  our  society,  to  America,  of  humanities  scholarship.  A5 
we  all  have  seen  from  our  discussions  today,  the  appropriate  role 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  promoting  the  humanities,  the 
mechanism  to  be  either  maintained,  established  or  reviewed,  is  one 
that  will  be  under  continued  debate. 

I  thank  you  both  for  being  here  today,  and  with  that,  we  stand 
adjourned. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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APPENDIX 

Prepared  Statement  of  Sheldon  Hackney 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

I  recognize  that  many  people  confuse  the  NEH  with  the  NEA,  or  think  that  the 
NEH  is  part  of  the  Humane  Society,  or  that  we  are  somehow  involved  in  humani- 
tarianism. 

We  are  a  quiet  agency,  one  might  even  say  unglamorous,  but  we  take  comfort  in 
the  Biblical  promise,  "By  their  fruits,  ye  shall  know  them."  Americans  who  might 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  what  the  NEH  does  will  instantly  recognize  our  fruits:  the 
Civil  War  series,  for  instance,  or  "Baseball",  or  the  Tutankhamen  exhibit,  or  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Papers,  or  "Chautauqua",  or  the  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
projects  we  have  funded  that  have  enriched  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Our  purpose  is  as  important  as  it  is  simple.  We  help  to  preserve  our  cultural  her- 
itage and  strengthen  our  understanding  of^it — without  that  we  do  not  know  who  we 
are.  We  promote  citizenship  grounded  in  an  appreciation  of  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples— without  that  we  would  not  know  where  we  should  be  going.  We  ensure  that 
the  humanities  belong  to  all  Americans  regardless  of  how  much  they  make  or  where 
they  live — without  that  our  democracy  would  not  endure. 

In  1965,  in  the  legislation  that  established  the  NEH,  Congress  recognized  the  gov- 
ernment's interest  in  "promoting  progress  in  the  humanities"  and  expressed  it  in  a 
single,  powerful  observation:  "Democracy  demands  wisdom  and  vision  in  its  citi- 
zens." The  Endowment  has  dedicated  itself  over  the  last  thirty  years  to  satisfying 
that  demand. 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  Chairman,  I  have  focused  on  three  major  tasks. 

First,  I  have  looked  for  ways  to  streamline  our  operations  so  that  we  can  offer 
improved  service  with  fewer  dollars.  I  have  restructured  the  Endowment  by  elimi- 
nating the  two  Assistant  Chairman  positions,  thus  removing  an  entire  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy. I  have  closed  the  Division  of  seminars  and  Fellowships,  whicn  allowed 
me  to  assign  its  programs  in  more  logical  groupings  to  other  divisions,  reducing  the 
Endowment  to  four  divisions  and  saving  a  senior-level  position  along  with  its  at- 
tendant expenses.  I  have  also  initiated  an  NEH-wide  effort  to  serve  our  customers 
better. 

Next,  I  have  worked  very  hard  to  improve  the  relationship  between  NEH  and  the 
state  humanities  councils.  Prior  to  my  arrival,  that  relationship  was  distant  and 
tense.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  State  Humanities  Councils  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  work  we  do  in  the  humanities  and  that  we  need  to  work  more  closely  together. 
In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  I  have  transformed  the  Division  of  State  Programs  into  the 
Federal-State  Partnership  Office  that  is  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Chairman  so  that 
the  states  are  part  of  everything  we  do  and  are  represented  in  every  meeting  I  have. 

Most  significantly,  I  have  opened  up  every  division  of  the  NEH  to  applications 
from  the  State  humanities  councils.  Previously,  the  states  received  their  lunds  from 
the  state  setaside  and  from  an  allocation  of  one-third  of  our  Treasury  dollars.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  compete  for  awards  in  other  divisions  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  unfair  for  them  to  get  earmarked  money  and  also  be  free  to  apply  in  the  com- 
petitive programs — the  "two  bites  at  the  apple"  theory.  Now  states  will  be  allowed 
to  compete,  and  federal  dollars  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  proposals  in  the  human- 
ities community.  In  fact,  we  recently  funded  competitive  grants  to  four  states  at  the 
February  Council  meeting. 

Finally,  I  have  been  designing  and  implementing  the  "National  Conversation  on 
American  Pluralism  and  Identity."  This  initiative  is  based  on  my  belief  that  we  in 
this  country  have  been  paying  too  much  attention  to  our  differences  and  not  enough 
attention  to  the  things  that  hold  us  together.  Americans  feel  the  bonds  of  commu- 
nity weakening  and  society  fragmenting  in  worrisome  ways.  We  must  find  common 
ground  if  we  are  to  recapture  a  confident  sense  of  shared  values  that  will  let  us  then 
deal  with  divisive  public  policy  issues  with  a  common  purpose  in  mind.  The  Na- 
tional Conversation  will  use  the  humanities — literature,  history,  philosophy,  and  the 
like — to  bring  people  of  differing  views  and  backgrounds  together  to  explore  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American  as  we  enter  the  twenty  first  century. 

Since  I  first  announced  that  we  were  launching  a  National  Conversation,  we  have 
received  over  3,200  requests  for  materials  that  will  help  groups  and  communities 
conduct  their  own  conversations.  We  have  had  requests  from  all  fifty  states — from 
Kiwanis  Clubs  to  high  schools  and  colleges,  from  libraries  and  newspapers  to  house- 
wives and  people  on  mountaintops.  We  have  held  successful  pilot  conversations  in 
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Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Oklahoma  City,  Houston,  Detroit,  and  Garden  City,  Kansas, 
and  I  have  discussed  the  project  with  several  dozen  general,  professional  and  aca- 
demic audiences.  At  the  end  of  every  one  of  the  five  pilot  conversations,  the  first 
question  asked  was  "When  can  we  meet  again?"  The  project  has  also  been  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  other  groups  that  discussed  it  with  me.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  our  resource  kits  are  now  available.  In  fact,  I  recently  sent  a  kit  to  every 
member  of  Congress,  and  we  hope  you  will  become  interested  enough  to  sponsor 
conversations  in  your  own  state.  Senator  Simpson  appeared  with  me  in  his  home 
town,  Cody,  Wyoming,  where  I  talked  about  our  society's  need  for  the  conversation, 
and  I  believe  he  is  very  supportive  of  the  idea. 

Since  ioining  the  Endowment,  I  have  been  consistently  impressed  with  the  high 
standards  upheld  by  NEH,  by  the  excellence  of  our  programs,  and  the  cpality  and 
dedication  of  our  staff.  During  the  thirty  years  of  NEH's  existence,  operating  on  one- 
ten-thousandth  of  the  federal  budget,  we  have  awarded  more  than  51,000  grants  to 
scholars,  filmmakers,  preservationists,  educators.  State  Humanities  Councils,  librar- 
ies, teacher  training  institutes,  and  museums  to  advance  the  quality  and  the  reach 
of  the  humanities. 

Through  our  grants  to  scholars,  we  have  supported  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  diaries,  journals,  letters  and  other  writings  of  many  of  our  nation  s  presi- 
dents, including  the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  Grant,  Eisenhower,  and 
others.  At  the  university  of  Virginia,  scholars  have  compiled  28  volumes  of  George 
Washington's  writings  and  are  in  the  process  of  creating  a  CD-ROM  edition. 
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with  me  a  copy 

you  will  enioy  immensely,  although  I  fear  that  you  may  bristle  at  the  discussion  of 

FDR's  sending  ships  to  England  as  the  ink  was  still  drying  on  the  Congressional 

authorization. 

Grants  from  our  Research  program  have  resulted  in  a  number  of  prize-winning 
books,  including  Michael  Kammen's  A  Machine  That  Would  Go  of  Itself:  The  Con- 
stitution in  American  Culture,  James  McPherson's  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,  and  Lau- 
rel Ulrich's  A  Midwife's  Tale.  Now,  with  seed  money  from  the  Public  Programs  Divi- 
sion of  the  Endowment,  A  Midwife's  Tale  is  being  made  into  a  film,  and  Professor 
Olrich's  brilliant  work  will  reach  even  more  Americans. 

We  tire  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  America  by  providing  opportunities 
for  teachers  to  renew  and  strengthen  their  knowledge  in  tneir  fields.  Each  year, 
NEH-sponsored  teacher  institutes  and  seminars  provide  the  opportunity  for  inten- 
sive study  to  2,000  teachers  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  and  1,000  col- 
lege teachers  from  all  over  the  country.  Over  the  years,  more  than  46,000  teachers 
have  deepened  their  knowledge  of  the  humanities  through  these  courses.  More  than 
500,000  students  each  year  benefit  from  being  taught  by  a  teacher  who  has  partici- 
pated in  an  NEH  seminar  the  previous  summer.  No  other  funder,  public  or  private, 
provides  national  support  for  substantive  study  opportunities  for  teachers  across  all 
disciplines  in  the  humanities. 

Through  the  United  States  Newspaper  Program,  the  NEH  is  helping  to  locate, 
catalog,  and  preserve  by  microfilming  a  vital  part  of  our  national  history  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  to  deterioration.  By  the  time  current  projects  end,  this  program 
will  have  microfilmed  54  million  pages  of  disintegrating  newsprint.  NEH  support  is 
also  saving  three  million  brittle  books  by  funding  their  microfilming  over  a  twenty- 
year  period.  Microfilming  these  newspapers  and  oooks  will  make  them  available  to 
Americans  all  across  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  have  described  just  a  few  of  the  many,  many  projects  we  support,  but  I  wanted 
particularly  to  refute  the  uninformed  allegation  that  we  only  serve  an  elite  audi- 
ence. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth!  Each  year,  the  State  Humanities 
Councils  reach  11  million  people  through  reading  and  discussion  programs, 
symposia,  and  lectures.  Several  million  more  people  visit  NEH-sponsored  exhibitions 
in  museums,  libraries,  and  other  cultural  institutions.  More  than  240  million  people 
watch  or  listen  to  radio  and  television  programs  made  possible  through  NEH  grants. 
We  are  touching  the  lives  of  a  huge  cross-section  of  the  American  people. 

When  I  talk  about  how  the  NEH  democratizes  the  humanities,  I  am  not  speaking 
only  from  statistics.  I  have  thus  far  visited  30  states  to  see  how  our  efforts  are 
reaching  communities  large  a.id  small.  In  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  for  example,  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  Chautauqua  where  scholars  played  the  roles  of  W.E.B.  DuBois,  Jack 
London,  Mark  Twain,  Stephen  Crane,  and  Kate  Chopin  and  discussed  crucial  histor- 
ical issues  that  resonate  to  the  present  day.  If  there  were  any  other  members  of  the 
dreaded  cultural  elite  there,  they  were  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Chautauc^ua 
brings  American  history  to  life  for  grass-roots  audiences  all  across  the  Great  Plains 
and  elsewhere. 
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What  I  have  seen  has  convinced  me  that  the  American  people  are  thirsty  for 
knowledge  about  their  past — that  they  want  something  more  intellectually  nourish- 
ing than  "Beavis  and  Butthead"  or  the  movie  "Dumb  and  Dumber"  or  other  products 
onered  by  the  market-driven  mass-media.  They  are  eager  to  learn  more  about  their 
heritage,  their  culture,  their  past,  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  learn  that  57% 
of  the  American  people  visited  a  historic  site  last  year.  We  support  programs  at  sudi 
historic  sites.  After  The  Civil  War"  was  televised,  the  Antietam  National  Battlefield 
reported  a  doubling  of  visitors.  Richmond  reported  that  inquiries  about  Civil  War 
attractions  jumped  from  7,000  to  45,000. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  is  why  the  federal  role  is  so 
critical.  The  private  sector  and  foundations  wUl  not  and  can  not  shoulder  the  burden 
for  a  diminished  NEH. 

NEH  is  the  single  largest  source  of  support  for  the  humanities  nationwide.  Based 
on  a  study  we  did  10  years  ago,  among  tne  private  foundations  and  corporate  giving 
programs,  only  about  2%  of  total  contributions  went  to  the  humanities.  Although 
this  study  is  ten  years  old,  I  am  sure  that  this  number  is  even  smaller  today  due 
to  changes  in  the  tax  code  and  the  increasing  competition  for  philanthropic  dollars. 
In  the  words  of  William  Bowen,  Chairman  of  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation, 
"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  dedsions  made  concerning  the  budget  for  the 
NEH  .  .  .  have  an  absolutely  decisive  impact  on  the  health  and  character  of  the 
humanities  in  America." 

The  NEH  is  the  catalyst  for  private  support  for  the  humanities.  When  the  NEH 
gives  a  grant,  it  also  certifies  the  high  quality  of  the  project.  With  this  hallmark 
of  excellence-this  sign  that  the  project  has  passed  through  the  Endowment's  rigor- 
ous merit  review  process — it  becomes  much  easier  to  attract  additional  funding.  The 
NEH,  in  other  words,  provides  the  venture  capital  for  the  humanities,  which  then 
stimulates  private  funding.  The  federal  dollar  doesn't  drive  out  private  money,  it 
brings  it  in.  The  federal  dollar  is  the  leveraging  factor,  if  it  disappeared,  the  incen- 
tives for  private  funding  that  come  from  NEH  validation  would  also  disappear.  Last 
year,  NEH  grants  leveraged  more  than  $200  million  in  non -federal  dollars  in  cost 
sharing,  matching  and  challenge  grants.  Since  the  Endowment's  inception,  NEH 
matching  awards  nave  stimulated  almost  $1.4  billion  in  third-party  support  for  the 
humanities. 

It  was  NEH  that  took  a  chance  on  Ken  Bums,  a  little-known  filmmaker  who 
wanted  to  produce  films  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Huey  Long.  And  it  was  NEH 
that  took  a  chance  on  Ken  Bums  when  he  wanted  to  produce  a  series  on  the  Civil 
War  using  still  photographs  and  actors*  voices  to  engage  the  audience.  I  doubt  if  we 
would  have  that  film  today  if  NEH  did  not  exist.  But  if  you  watch  the  credits  at 
the  end  of  "The  Civil  War'  and  "Baseball,"  you'll  see  how  our  venture  capital  has 
helped  to  attract  other  investors. 

Now,  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  history  standards  because  I  know  that  they 
are  probably  on  your  mind.  I  am  not  here  to  support  or  to  denounce  the  history 
standards.  The  Croals  2000  legislation  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  business  in  mandating  what  students  learn.  That  is  up  to  the  states 
and  to  parents  and  teachers  at  the  local  level.  I  agree  that  this  is  wise  policy.  The 
Department  of  Education  Organization  Act  also  specifically  prohibits  the  Depart- 
ment from  determining  curriculum  content.  I  agree  that  this  should  stand  as  the 
policy  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  also. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  as  Chairman  of  a  federal  agency,  I  should  not  be  involved 
in  any  way  in  directing  what  should  or  should  not  he  in  a  curriculum  document. 
This  would  be  federal  intrusion  into  a  state  and  local  function.  I  believe  that  such 
an  effort  on  my  part  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  National  Endow- 
ment heads,  paving  the  way  for  them  to  attempt  to  become  involved  in  curriculum 
decisions. 

I  have,  however,  heard  the  voices  of  the  critics  of  the  standards,  and  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  Senate  debate.  I  therefore  encouraged  the  history  standards 
proiect  director,  Gary  Nash,  to  meet  with  his  critics  and  to  be  as  responsive  as  pos- 
sible to  the  arguments  and  objections  that  have  been  voiced. 

Most  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the  history  standards  involves  the  suggested 
teaching  examples,  not  the  standards  themselves.  To  be  precise,  thirty  of  2,600 
teaching  examples  have  been  criticized.  Those  became  the  focus  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  Dr.  Nash  and  his  colleagues  met  with  their  critics  on 
January  12th.  As  an  act  of  good  faith,  he  has  agreed  to  delete  all  of  the  2,600  teach- 
ing examples  and  republish  the  standards  without  them. 

In  addition  to  combing  the  document  to  remove  bias,  which  I  understand  is  now 
underway,  he  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  have  a  broad-based  panel  of  noted 
scholars  and  teachers  (including  critics)  make  reconunendations  for  changes.  This 
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is  a  very  important  undertakiiig.  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  ultimate 
goal  in  this  whole  process  is  to  help  our  children — to  improve  their  mastery  of  his- 
ton^  and  their  understanding  of  the  world. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  tough  budget  year.  I  know  that  vou  face  many  tough 
choices,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  eager  to  work  with  you.  We  are  a  very 
small  program— only  one  fifteenth  the  size  of  the  NSF,  which  does  for  science  and 
technology  what  we  do  for  the  humanities — yet  our  impact  is  gi^eat.  We  are  able  to 
provide  thousands  of  opportunities  for  Americans  to  be  engaged  by  the  humanities 
each  year  for  only  69  cents  per  American. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Administration  is  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $182 
million  for  the  coming  fiscal  y**ar,  an  amount  slightly  above  our  current  year's  fund- 
ing. This  budget  attests  to  the  President's  commitment  to  the  important  work  being 
done  by  the  Endowment  and  his  recognition  that,  even  during  this  time  of  severe 
fiscal  constraints,  significant  svxpport  for  the  humanities  is  a  sound  investment  for 
the  federal  government.  The  budget  justification  we  submitted  to  Congress  last 
month  describes  in  detail  our  plans  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

My  hope  for  the  future  of  NEH  is  one  of  increasing  opportunities  in  the  human- 
ities for  all  Americans.  One  increasingly  important  tool  at  our  disposal  is  the  use 
of  electronic  digital  technology.  We  have  supported  extraordinary  projects  using  the 
kind  of  digital  technology  that  will  carry  information  to  more  and  more  Americans 
in  coming  years.  NEH  grants  are  helping  to  create  electronic  editions  of  materials 
significant  to  the  study  of  A;nerican  history,  literature,  and  politics,  such  as  the 
multivolume  American  National  Biography. 

This  is  the  essence  of  what  we  would  do  with  the  President's  proposed  increase. 
I  will  also  be  looking  for  ways  the  NEH  can  increase  the  reach  of  our  best  projects 
by  using  a  few  more  dollars  to  make  them  available  to  more  people  in  the  country — 
to  rural  areas  and  to  areas  in  poverty.  We  can  and  should  increase  the  number  of 
travelling  exhibits.  We  should  provide  videos  of  our  films  to  schools,  especially  those 
that  teacn  at-risk  youth.  We  should  find  a  way  to  send  the  Library  of  America  books 
to  libraries  nationwide,  including  school  libraries. 

These  new  initiatives  will,  of  course,  require  funding.  But  I  will  be  working  hard 
to  find  a  way  for  us  to  implement  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  is  dedicated  to  nurturing  the  wis- 
dom of  the  nation's  citizens.  No  American  should  be  left  out  of  the  humanities.  That 
we  reach  so  many  with  so  few  federal  dollars  is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
grantees  and  to  the  eagerness  of  the  American  people  to  participate  in  the  human- 
ities. 

None  of  America's  great  leaders  would  have  prevailed  without  a  grounding  in  the 
humanities,  which  are  integral  to  our  conception  of  a  democratic  nation  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  equality.  That  grounding,  however,  must  also  exist  in  the  citizenry. 
Democracy,  citizenship,  and  the  humanities  are  intimately  and  inextricably  con- 
nected. For  us  to  make  vital  decisions  about  our  government  and  society,  we  must 
be  able  to  analyze,  interpret,  criticize,  discuss,  argue,  compare,  and  judge.  Only 
through  an  awareness  of  our  cultural  heritage  can  we  see  ourselves  as  full  members 
of  a  community  and  a  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  this 
morning,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Committee. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Victor  R.  Swenson 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  Victor  Swenson,  executive  director  of  the  Vermont  Council 
on  the  Humanities.  I  have  served  the  Council  since  January  1974  when  it  began 
its  programs.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Subconunittee  this 
morning. 

A  Hunger  for  Learning 

We  often  hear  that  people  are  not  interested  in  books,  do  not  care  about  history, 
do  not  want  to  learn,  out  only  want  to  be  entertained.  Our  experience  is  the  con- 
trary. We  find  that  people  are  hungry  for  knowledge  and  intellectual  stimulation. 
They  want  to  learn  about  history  and  they  are  interested  in  books  if  they  are  made 
available  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  popular  speakers  on  our  speakers  roster  is  a  historian  whose 
book.  Full  Duty:  Vermonters  in  the  Civil  War,  has  captured  the  public  imagination. 
Wherever  he  goes,  standing-room-only  crowds  gather  to  hear  him  speak,  m  a  tiny 
town  it  may  take  only  thirty  people  to  fill  a  room.  In  Morrisville  on  a  Wednesday 
evening  in  the  dead  of  winter,  more  than  100  people  came  to  hear  him  talk  about 
that  history. 
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Last  month  we  combined  a  book  talk  on  the  Civil  War  with  a  performance  by  the 
noted  Alabama  musician,  Bobby  Horton,  who  sang  the  actual  songs  of  soldiers  and 
civilians  during  that  conflict.  Some  800  people  crowded  into  the  House  Chamber  at 
the  Vermont  State  House  on  a  February  night  to  learn  about  the  Civil  War — from 
both  a  southern  and  northern  perspective — and  gave  the  performance  and  book  talk 
a  standing  ovation.  People  came  in  bam  boots,  in  hunting  jackets,  or  in  suits.  They 
sat  in  chairs,  on  railings,  on  upended  legislators'  waste  oaskets,  and  on  the  floor. 
We  had  to  turn  away  200  p)eople  because  there  was  not  enough  room.  The  800  i>eo- 
ple  who  did  attend  representea  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  our  state's  capitol  city. 

No  one  can  convince  us  that  people  are  not  interested  in  American  history.  We 
know  the  importance  of  the  humanities  in  helping  people  learn  about  our  heritage. 

Humanities  and  Literacy 

Everything  that  we  do  through  the  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities  is  cen- 
tered on  bringing  about  a  fully  literate  Vermont  through  the  humanities.  In  1994 
the  Council  drew  up  a  strategic  plan  for  literacy  wnich  we  circulated  widely 
throughout  the  state  and  made  the  subject  of  three  public  hearings  in  the  fall.  The 
plan  lays  out  a  concentrated  campaign  of  programs,  advocacy  and  action  through 
which  we  will  become  a  "literate  society." 

Here  is  our  vision  of  what  that  means:  A  literate  society  is  one  where  all  people 
treasure  thou^tful  reflection  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions,  where  people 
read  for  the  expansion  of  their  own  minds  and  for  the  pleasure  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  their  children.  It  is  a  society  where  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life  have  the 
intellectual  capacity  to  carry  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  education  to  work  pro- 
ductively. 

We  currently  are  far  from  that  goal.  The  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  reported 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  in  1993  suggests  that  90  million  of  America's 
191  million  adult  men  and  women  are  barely  tiDle  to  read,  write  and  compute.  In 
Vermont,  the  State  Department  of  Education  estimates  that  72,000  adult  men  and 
women  are  unable  to  read.  Although  a  small  and  rural  state,  Vermont  has  its  full 
share  of  the  Nation's  literacy  problems. 

We  cannot  rest  content  with  this  situation.  It  impoverishes  our  civil  and  moral 
life.  It  creates  an  unbridgeable  gap  between  mainstream  society  and  an  uneducated 
underclass.  It  frustrates  our  hopes  of  achieving  educational  improvement  and  re- 
form. It  undermines  the  foundations  of  our  citizen  democracy. 

We  have  found  in  21  years  of  general  experience  and  nine  years  of  work  with 
adults  learning  to  read,  that  the  humanities  are  key  to  the  re-establishment  of  a 
literate  society. 

Why?  Because  the  humanities  work  through  books  and  ideas.  They  offer  compel- 
ling reasons  for  people  of  all  ages  to  learn  now  to  read.  Good  books  make  people 
want  to  become  avid  readers  and  to  pass  love  of  reading  on  to  their  children.  Books 
with  meaning  are  wonderful.  We  must  use  them,  universally,  in  inviting  all  Ver- 
monters  and  all  Americans  into  the  world  of  reading. 

We  are  using  master  teachers  and  scholars  as  discussion  leaders  in  our  programs. 
The  problem  of  literacy  is  difficult  and  complex.  We  need  the  best  people  from  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  to  join  the  effort  and  to  give  their  best  service  to 
the  cause  of  a  reading,  writing  and  talking  citizenry.  Contrary  to  the  stereotype  of 
the  ivory  tower  scholar,  the  professors  and  teachers  of  Vermont — some  300  strong — 
have  responded  with  a  magnificent  generosity  of  spirit.  You  find  them  driving  an 
hour  or  two  on  a  cold  winter's  night  to  some  small  village  where  thirty  or  foi^  citi- 
zens have  gathered  at  the  library  to  talk  about  Antigone,  Huckleberry  Finn,  George 
Washington,  Martin  Luther  King  or  topics  from  any  of  hundreds  of  books  in  more 
than  50  thematic  series. 

The  humanities  represent  the  one  approach  to  reading  which  crosses  the  genera- 
tions. Adults  who  love  reading  and  conversation  pass  those  skills  and  abilities  on 
to  their  children.  We  are  cultivating  that  behavior  energetically. 

Working  Together  with  Literacy  as  the  Goal 

The  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities  is  one  small  organization  and  it  cannot 
accomplish  the  goal  of  literacy  in  Vermont  all  by  itself.  The  Council's  strategic  plan 
is  designed  to  appeal  to  all  other  organizations,  individuals  and  agencies,  to  draw 
them  into  the  work  of  thinking  comprehensively  about  ways  of  achieving  a  literate 
society. 

Let  me  give  two  examples  of  the  kind  of  collaboration  I  mean. 

We  have  just  begun  a  new  program  organized  for  teen  age  parents  and  their  ba- 
bies. Of  the  eight-thousand  or  so  infants  bom  in  Vermont  each  year  some  230  are 
bom  to  parents  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17.  The  purpose  of  the  project,  carried 
out  in  partnership  with  our  sister  agency,  the  Vermont  Center  for  the  Book,  with 
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participation  and  support  from  the  Vermont  Department  of  Libraries,  the  Agency 
of  Human  Services  and  other  organizations,  is  to  bring  books  and  reading  to  all 
those  young  mothers  and  fathers  and  their  babies.  We  have  just  completed  a  series 
of  workshops  for  public  health  nurses,  parent-child  center  personnel  and  other  pro- 
fessionals who  will  recruit  parent  participants  to  the  program. 

We  use  "Beginning  with  Mother  Goose"  book  sets  in  the  project  which  are  selected 
for  toddlers  from  birth  to  school  age.  A  corps  of  thirty  scholars  will  lead  reading  and 
discussion  programs  with  teen  age  parents  and  human  services  professionals  in  the 
twelve  public  health  regions  of  Vermont.  The  program  is  designed  with  maximum 
flexibility  for  sponsors  to  tailor  the  program  to  suit  local  needs. 

There  is  a  great  body  of  research  which  shows  that  children  who  are  read  to  as 
toddlers  enter  school  ready  to  succeed  as  readers.  Their  powers  of  speech  and  imagi- 
nation have  been  stimulated  by  five  years  of  involvement  in  books  and  by  rich  com- 
munication with  their  parents  and  caregivers.  Our  hope  is  to  persuade  all  of  Ver- 
mont's teen  parents  to  join  the  program  so  that  all  of  their  babies  will  be  read  to. 
Our  broader  goal  is  that  all  of  Vermont's  children  will  be  read  to  before  school.  We 
are  starting  with  this  special  category  of  people  with  acute  needs  and  will  be  track- 
ing with  great  interest  how  the  children  do  wnen  they  get  to  school. 

On  a  different  tack  the  Council  has  been  working  closely  with  Bruce  Batchelder, 
Principal  of  the  Sheldon  Elementary  School,  and  Mark  Sustic,  Coordinator  of  the 
Northwest  Vermont  Early  Childhood  Conference,  who  have  responded  to  the  publi- 
cation of  our  strategic  plan  by  setting  the  goal  that  Sheldon  will  become  the  first 
town  in  Vermont  to  attain  full  literacy.  The  town  lies  in  northern  Vermont  near  St. 
Albans  and  has  a  population  of  1,800  people.  The  K  through  8  elementary  school 
serves  350  students;  and  some  250  preschool  children  are  approaching  kindergarten 
age. 

Of  the  adult  population,  possibly  three  to  four  hundred  people  in  the  town  have 
difliculty  reading  and  the  effects  are  felt  in  the  school.  Over  the  past  six  months 
the  principal  has  called  three  meetings  of  teachers,  remedial  reading  professionals 
and  townspeople  to  consider  the  question  of  how  to  make  reading  a  skill  for  eveiy- 
one  in  the  community.  The  goal  of  literacy  2000  in  Sheldon  will  be  announced  at 
a  county-wide  conference  in  May  and  conmiunity  groups  will  determine  how  to  en- 
sure that  all  children  are  read  to  and  that  adults  unable  to  read  are  enrolled  in 
reading  classes. 

These  are  two  examples  of  the  Council's  special  work  in  Vermont  toward  the  goal 
of  full  literacy.  Besides  our  "Mother  Goose"  programs,  our  activities  include  reading 
and  discussion  programs  for  mainstream  readers;  and  special  reading  and  discus- 
sion programs  using  children's  books  for  adults  and  students  with  fragile  literacy 
skills.  The  humanities  are  for  all  of  us,  whether  it  is  "Goodnight  Moon"  for  toddlers 
or  Shakespeare's  King  Lear  for  grandparents.  Educational  reform  and  the  drive  for 
full  literacy  through  the  humanities  involves  us  all. 

Program  and  Budget 

Last  year  the  Council's  work — in  partnership  with  numerous  other 

organizations — served  more  than  15,000  people  in  784  live  programs  in  103  indi- 
vidual communities.  Our  plans  this  year  call  for  900  individual  live  events  in  125 
Vermont  towns  and  a  total  audience  of  25,000  people. 

The  Council's  budget  for  1995  is  $973,000  or  which  we  expect  $483,500  or  sli^tly 
less  than  half,  from  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  Council  will  raise  the  remaining  $489,500  through  its  annual  drive  (targeted 
at  $350,000),  State  appropriation,  conference  income,  grant  awards  and  other 
sources. 

NEH  Programs  in  Vermont 

Only  a  part  of  the  effect  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  is  carried 
out  through  the  Vermont  Council  on  the  Humanities.  During  the  five-year  period 
from  1990  to  1994  the  NEH  through  its  various  divisions  made  57  grants  totaling 
$5.6  million  to  a  wide  array  of  organizations  and  individuals  in  Vermont. 

NEH  funding,  among  other  things:  Helped  the  preservation  of  Vermont's  historic 
newspapers  through  a  grant  to  the  Vermont  Historical  Society;  Provided  funding  to 
our  sister  organization,  the  Vermont  Center  for  the  Book  to  enable  the  expanded 
circulation  of  library  based  reading  and  discussion  programs;  Provided  resources  to 
the  Vermont  Folk  Life  Center  for  a  program  and  exhibit  on  the  changing  face  of 
the  Vermont  farmscape  over  two  centuries;  and,  Provided  funds  for  research  and 
scholarship  to  dozens  of  professors  and  young  scholars  at  Middlebury  College,  Marl- 
boro College,  Green  Mountain  College,  Lyndon  State  College,  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  many  other  institutions. 
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NEH  ^tuits  breathe  vitality  into  Vermont's  cultural  organizations  and  make  Ver- 
mont a  lively  place  to  visit  and  a  wonderful  place  to  live.  Endowment  support 
leverages  private  funds  which  otherwise  would  be  unlikely  to  flow  into  book  discus- 
sions, museum  exhibits  or  scholarship.  The  NEH  represents  an  irreplaceable  re- 
source for  all  of  us,  and  that  is  especially  so  in  a  small  and  rural  state  like  Vermont. 

Prepared  Statement  of  David  A.  Berry 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  David  A.  Berry,  Professor 
of  History  at  Essex  County  College  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  and  Executive  Director 
of  the  Community  College  Humanities  Association,  housed  at  the  Community  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia.  CCHA  is  an  afliliate  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties, the  American  Association  of  Community  Colleges,  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Humanities  Alliance.  It  is  a  twofold  pleasure  to  testify  before  you  today  and 
to  represent  community  college  humanities  faculty  in  literature,  history,  English 
composition,  philosophy,  foreign  languages,  art  and  music  history  and  theory,  reli- 
gion and  other  areas,  both  fulltime  and  part-time,  who  teach  at  the  more  than  1300 
two-year  colleges  in  the  nation.  First,  because  community  colleges  are  often  treated 
with  condescension  or  ignored  because  we  are  not  the  educational  elite,  and  because 
we  need  to  more  effectively  publicize  our  efforts.  This  is  a  time  when  community 
college  voices  need  to  be  heard  more  oflen  because  we  are  a  wonderfully  vibrant  and 
effective  part  of  the  higher  education  community  and  a  distinctively  American  insti- 
tution that  provides  access  to  higher  education  for  millions  of  Americans.  We  are 
the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  higher  education  community.  We  now  serve  over  6.2 
miUion  stucfents,  or  54%  of  all  undergraduates  enrolled  in  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege, many  of  these  adults  who  seek  college  for  increased  job  training  and  education. 

Second,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  support  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  because  it  has  been  a  good  and  essential  friend  of  community 
colleges. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Endowment  and  community  colleges  grew  up  to- 
gether. In  the  1970s  the  Endowment  started  to  respond  to  the  complex  set  of  prob- 
lems that  prevented  community  colleges  and  their  faculty  from  receiving  awards. 
Community  colleges  began  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  national  competition  and 
peer  review.  Consultant  grants  were  awarded  to  community  colleges,  including  my 
own  Essex  County  College  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  where  we  wanted  to  design  inter- 
disciplinary courses  in  Western  traditions  for  older,  urban  students.  In  1977,  the 
AACC  received  funds  to  allow  ten  two-year  colleges  to  conduct  community  forums 
on  critical  national  issues,  and  by  1980  additional  funds  allowed  hundreds  of  col- 
leges to  replicate  the  demonstration  programs.  An  emergency  chairman's  grant  pro- 
vided funds  for  a  national  conference  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of^the  Cfom- 
munity  College  Humanities  Association  in  1979.  The  Community  College  Human- 
ities Association  has  worked  from  that  point  on  to  strengthen  the  humanities  in  the 
nation's  two-year  colleges. 

The  NEH  has  been  an  important  part  of  this  effort,  for  CCHA  has  been  successful 
in  competing  for  funds  to  sponsor  summer  institutes  for  both  two  year  and  four-year 
college  faculty.  Summer  institutes  have  been  held  on  "The  Introductory  History 
Course,"  on  Incorporating  the  Humanities  in  Business  Programs  in  Community 
Colleges,"  on  the  "Core  Literature  Course,"  on  "Fifth  Century  Athens:  The  Greek 
Character — Warrior,  Citizen  and  Thinker,"  and  others.  One  institute  on  "Moral  Phi- 
losophy and  Nursing"  brought  together  teams  of  philosophers  and  nurses  to  examine 
medical  ethics.  In  1981,  the  AACC  received  funds  for  one  hundred  community  col- 
leges to  strengthen  humanities  offerings  within  occupational  curricula,  and  in  1984, 
a  Roundtable  of  community  college  leaders  recommended  a  Humanities  Policy  State- 
ment of  specific  humanities  requirements  for  associate  degrees  awarded  by  the  na- 
tion's two-year  colleges.  A  subsequent  series  of  six  grants  to  AACC,  the  Advancing 
the  Humanities  Projects  and  the  Improving  Foreign  Language  Education  Projects, 
as  well  as  dozens  of  additional  direct  grants  to  individual  community  colleges  also 
demonstrate  the  support  for  community  colleges  by  the  NEH.  Between  1988  and 
1992,  over  fifty -three  direct  grants  were  awarded  to  community  colleges.  The  state 
of  Washington  Community  College  Humanities  Association  was  founded  with  NEH 
support.  Most  recently,  several  awards  to  Phi  Theta  Kappa,  the  international  honor 
society  for  two-year  college  students,  also  demonstrates  support  for  community  col- 
lege faculty  and  students.  Program  officers  have  attended  meetings  of  the  Commu- 
nity College  Humanities  Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Community 
Colleges. 

In  short,  under  Democratic  and  Republican  governments,  the  NEH  has  been  re- 
sponsive and  eager  to  help  community  college  faculty  and  students  all  across  the 
nation.  Under  the  diairmanships  of  Joseph  Dufley,  William  Bennett  and  especially 
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Lynne  Cheney,  awards  to  community  colleges  gradually  increased  in  number.  In- 
deed, when  I  look  at  the  full  extent  of  the  federal  budget,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
budget  of  this  small,  very  special,  effective  and  responsive  government  agency  ought 
to  be  increased,  not  decreased  as  some  have  suggested. 

What  counts  is  the  education  of  American  citizens  and  the  role  of  the  humanities 
in  that  education.  It  is  not  social  policy  per  se  that  concerns  me;  nor  is  political  per- 
suasion, in  my  view,  a  major  issue.  The  NEH  has  and  continues  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  nation's  two-year  colleges.  I  actually  think  it  is  unusual  to 
see  a  federal  agency  respond  in  such  a  positive  manner  to  community  college  faculty 
and  students.  Indeed,  it  is  important  to  realize  how  a  small  federal  agency  with  lim- 
ited funds  can  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  community  colleges  and  the  very  large 
public  groups  we  serve — faculty,  students,  and  communities. 

The  divisions  of  the  Endowment  that  focus  on  education  programs,  institutes,  and 
faculty  study  have  taken  the  lead  at  NEH  to  serve  community  colleges.  Funds  for 
faculty  study  and/or  curriculum  grants  have  enormous  impact  on  community  col- 
leges, on  community  college  districts,  and  on  the  communities  they  serve.  Many 
projects  fund  faculty  study  and  scholarship  as  a  means  of  professional  renewal;  the 
impact  on  students  is  extensive  and  significant.  A  project  at  Clark  State  Community 
College  in  Springfield,  Ohio  enabled  faculty  to  study  Japanese  language  and  culture 
in  a  partnership  program  with  faculty  from  Wittenberg  College.  The  result  was  im- 
portant not  only  for  the  faculty  and  their  students,  but  also  for  improved  relations 
with  the  area  businesses,  including  large  Japanese  automotive  plants,  a  major  em- 
ployer of  workers  in  the  county.  A  project  at  Southern  Maine  Technical  College  is 
bringing  together  general  education  and  technical  faculty  to  study  major  figures  in 
Western  culture,  so  that  the  general  education  and  technical  curriculums  of  the  col- 
lege are  integrated  and  the  education  of  students  is  upgraded.  In  Michigan,  Kala- 
mazoo Valley  Community  College  has  completed  a  major  project  studying  the  role 
of  technology  in  American  society  and  implemented  a  new  course  on  the  topic.  The 
project  became  the  basis  for  a  national  summer  institute  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At  a  project  at  Henry  Ford  Conununity  College  fac- 
ulty examined  the  values  of  Japanese  and  American  workers;  now  in  classrooms 
students  learn  about  the  values  of  another  culture  and  about  our  own  American  val- 
ues. Projects  which  emphasize  curriculum  development  and  partnership  programs 
with  area  high  schools  magnify  the  impact  of  funds  so  that  literally  thousands  of 
students  are  touched  by  the  contents  and  methods  of  the  humanities. 

The  Faculty  Study  grants,  a  new  program  initiated  in  1992,  enabled  individual 
faculty  to  pursue  a  six-week  course  of  independent  study  on  a  topic  of  significance 
to  their  own  teaching  and  scholarship.  This  program,  which  is  now  being  rede- 
signed, was  targeted  specifically  for  faculty  with  very  heavy  teaching  loads,  and 
many  community  college  faculty  took  advantage  of  the  program.  Over  eighty-eight 
community  college  faculty  have  participated,  or  about  24%  of  the  total  funded. 

The  most  recent  new  initiative  of  the  NEH,  the  national  conversation  on  Amer- 
ican pluralism  established  by  Sheldon  Hackney,  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
communities  across  the  nation,  and  community  colleges  will  be  a  significant  part  of 
that  conversation.  We  are  ideal  venues  for  these  conversations  because  we  have 
close  ties  with  local  community  groups,  including  churches,  local  governments,  and 
voluntary  organizations. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  national  agency  to  encourage,  prod,  guide,  and  fund  pro- 
grams in  the  humanities.  Local  and  state  initiatives  are  necessary,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  tasks  that  have  been  and  still  need  to  be  done.  Conunu- 
nity  colleges  and  community  college  faculty  compete  for  and  receive  funds  from  state 
humanities  councils.  While  these  programs  are  important,  they  do  not  strengthen 
programs  or  address  issues  that  only  a  national  agency  can  sustain:  The  NEH  has 
stimulated  local  communities  and  foundations  to  support  many  additional  efforts.  As 
the  move  for  supporting  schools  increasingly  shifts  to  the  states  and  local  commu- 
nities, undermining  the  premier  national  agency  that  gets  in  motion  and  sets  the 
standard  for  effective  educational  programs  would  have  disastrous  results.  The 
youth  and  adults  of  the  United  States  need  to  remain  educationally  competitive 
with  their  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  NEH  ensures  one  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  goal. 

More  funds  are  needed  for  the  NEH.  The  examples  I  have  cited  are  important. 
But  more  needs  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  public  programming  division  of  NEH. 
Yet  much  had  already  been  achieved.  The  collective  wisdom  of  this  government 
should  recognize  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  ensure  that  the  role  of  the  hu- 
manities in  our  national  educational  life  will  not  be  diminished. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Walter  Berns 

I  served  on  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities  for  six  years,  1982-88,  during 
the  chairmanship  first  of  William  Bennett  and  then  of  Lynne  Cheney.  My  first  expo- 
sure to  the  work  of  the  Endowment  came  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  1982  when, 
foing  throu^  a  list  of  proposals  that  had  bee^  approved  by  the  staff  before  I  had 
een  appointed,  I  came  across  an  award  of  $160,000  for  a  film  that  would  celebrate 
the  graffiti  in  New  York  subway  cars.  I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  Chairman 
Bennett  who,  Fm  happy  to  say,  killed  the  grant.  The  film-makers  then  applied  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  which,  a  year  later,  approved  the  award.  I 
mention  this  to  make  the  point  that  what  is  siipported  depends  on  who  is  chairmen, 
which  in  turn  depends  on  who  is  president.  This  ought  to  be  irrelevant,  because, 
properly  understood,  the  humanities,  like  the  arts,  know  no  party. 

The  NEH  has,  of  course,  done  things  that  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  can 
support.  It  subsidized  the  publication  of  the  Library  of  America  editions  of  the 
works  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  and  other  classic  American  authors.  It 
funded  Ken  Bums's  Civil  War  film.  It  funds  the  preservation  of  U.S.  newspap>ers 
and  other  archival  materials.  No  fair-minded  person  can  object  to  these  grants.  Un- 
fortunately, any  fair-minded  person  can  object  to  many  anotner  grant. 

The  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  just  as  the  NEA  is  dependent  on  the  arts 
world  to  define  the  arts,  the  NEH  is  largely  dependent  on  the  academic  world  to 
define  the  humanities.  Its  members  file  the  applications  and  its  members  serve  on 
the  peer-review  panels  that  screen  the  applications,  who,  in  turn,  are  appointed  by 
the  staff  of  the  Endowment,  many  of  whom  are  themselves  former  members  of  the 
academic  world  or  are  on  leave  from  that  world.  The  question  for  this  conunittee 
is,  what  is  going  on  in  the  universities,  especially  in  its  humanities  faculties. 

Now,  notning  is  more  important  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  American  people 
than  serious  education,  which,  in  turn,  depends  on  serious  learning.  It  was  because 
he  recognized  this  that  President  Washington  repeatedly,  and  most  prominently  in 
his  Farewell  Address,  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  university.  For  the 
same  reason  Thomas  Jefferson  took  the  lead  in  establishing  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  even  proposed  the  curriculum  for  the  school  of  law:  John  Locke's  two  trea- 
ties on  government,  Sidney's  "Discourses,"  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ("the 
fundamental  act  of  union  of  these  States"),  and  the  Federalist  Papers,  the  best  guide 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

That  was  then;  now  John  Locke  and  Algernon  Sidney  are  denigrated  as  "dead, 
white,  European  males"  who  have  nothing  to  teach  us.  The  same  goes  for  the  Fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  professor  of 
constitutional  law  that  the  students  in  "most  major  law  schools  today  are  likely  to 
be  taught  that  the  Constitution  means  nothing  or  anything,  that,  as  he  puts  it, 
"there  is  nothing  that  is  unsayable  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution."  His  conclu- 
sion is  that  government  under  the  rule  of  constitutional  law  is  dead:  "The  death  of 
constitutionalism,"  he  writes,  "may  be  the  central  event  of  our  time,  just  as  the 
'death  of  God'  was  that  of  the  past  century  (and  for  much  the  same  reason)."  (San- 
ford  Levinson,  Constitutional  Faith,  pp.  191,  52.) 

What  is  true  in  the  law  schools  is  true  also  in  the  political  science  departments: 
the  political  theory  being  taught  in  the  prestigious  schools  is  largely  one  or  another 
version  of  postmodernism,  thought  deriving  from  Friedrich  Nietzsche  by  way  of 
Martin  Heidegger,  Jacques  Derrida,  Michel  Foucault,  Roland  Barthes,  and  Paul  de 
Man,  none  of  them  a  friend  of  liberal  democracy. 

It  is  true  as  well  in  the  field  of  literary  studies.  As  evidence,  I  offer  the  example 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  which,  during  my  tenure  at  NEH, 
served,  and  I  would  guess  continues  to  serve,  as  a  regrant  agency,  a  conduit  for 
HEX  grants  to  individual  scholars.  In  1989,  the  ACLS  issued  a  report  responding 
to  criticism  of  the  humanities  from  Allan  Bloom,  William  Bennett,  and  Lynne  Che- 
ney. According  to  the  Report,  and  contrary  to  what  the  critics  were  alleged  to  have 
said,  students  are  reading  the  great  books,  but  they  are  taught  to  read  them  "in 
ways  that  do  not  suppress  the  challenges  of  contemporary  modes  of  analysis." 

The  Report  says  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  great  books  (or,  as  the  Report 
would  have  it,  so-called  great  books)  were  written  by  "Western  white  males,"  where- 
as "the  best  scholars  in  the  humanities  today"  know  that  all  classic  texts  are  noth- 
ing but  expressions  of  the  unconscious  class,  gender,  or  race  prejudices  of  their  au- 
thors. These  best  scholars  in  the  humanities  today  know  that  all  thought  [develops] 
from  particular  standpoints.perspectives,  interests."  This  is  true  not  only  of  Milton's 
Areopagitica,  Locke's  Letter  on  Toleration,  and  Mill's  On  Liberty,  but  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  speaks  of  "self-evident  truths,"  but,  according  to  the  ACLS 
Report,  "even  the  most  self-evident  truth"  is  a  lie  or  a  myth. 
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A  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  could  say  that  "some  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  I  nave  never  read,  while  others  I  have  gone  over  perhaps  as 
frequently  as  any  unprofessional  reader.  Among  the  latter  are  Lear,  Richard  Third, 
Henry  Eighth,  Hamlet,  and  especially  Macbeth.  I  think  nothing  equals  Macbeth.  It 
is  wonderful."  Students  today  will  not  be  prepared  to  make  such  a  judgment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Historicism,  which  has  succeeded  deconstructionism  as  the  most 
fashionable  critical  literary  theory,  Shakespeare's  plays  simply  reflect  the  race, 
class,  and  gender  prejudices  of  his  day.  They  are  worthy  of  study  only  because  they 
are  thought  to  treat  the  subject  of  most  concern  to  the  contemporary  academy:  the 
different  modes  of  exploitation  and  oppression.  In  Shakespeare's  plays,  so  it  is  said, 
can  be  found  the  seeds  of  racism,  sexism,  capitalism,  middle-classism,  all  the  evils 
that  are  said  to  characterize  modern  bourgeois  society.  As  one  observer  put  it,  "for 
the  New  Historicists,  Shakespeare  becomes  a  powerful  symbol  of  all  that  is  wrong 
with  our  culture." 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  passes  for  the  humanities  today,  especially  in  the 
universities  with  the  most  prestigious  graduate  programs.  Scholarship  has  become 
politicized;  scholars  are  supposeato  be  committed,  not  to  the  truth  or  the  facts — 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  and,  as  some  historians  told  us  during  the  Enola 
Gay  business  at  the  Smithsonian,  no  such  thing  as  a  true  or  objective  history — but 
committed  to  a  political  cause. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  I  mean,  you  cannot  reform  the 
universities,  but  you  can  refuse  to  fund  their  humanities  programs.  They  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Barry  Gross 
I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  wme  here  and  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Associatioo  of  Scholars. 

The  National  Association  of  Scholars  is  an  organization  of  atxjui  3,300  scholars  and  scientists 
with  membership  distributed  throughout  the  fifty  states  and  Guam,  as  well  as  abroad,  principally 
in  Canada,  Australia,  and  Europe.  As  an  academic  organization,  the  NAS  cannot  and  does  not 
take  positions  on  political  issues  such  as  the  proper  rub  of  ilie  Federal  govemmeni  in  general, 
or  the  larger  ordering  of  its  budgetary  priorities.  While  such  questions  arc  of  major  and 
legiUnute  concern  in  Congress's  deliberations  on  the  future  of  Uic  NHH.  they  are  beyond  our 
organized  purview,  Hierefore,  wc  address  only  the  question  of  how  any  govonuncnt  support 
for  ttie  humanities  can  best  be  structured. 

The  original  intent  expressed  in  the  National  Foundation  on  Uie  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  presupposed  thai  the  state  of  humanities  teaching  and  scholarship  was  in  good  order;  that 
icbolais  were  being  trained  rigorously  to  deal  intelligently  and  imaginatively  with  serious 
subjects  and  to  transmit  the  findings  of  their  reading,  s'udy ,  and  research  both  lu  ihcir  students 
and  to  the  general  public.  Then,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  thai  the  diffusion  of  scholarship 
would  help  achieve  (in  the  words  of  the  statute)  "wn  orderly  continuation  of  free  society," 
provide  "models  of  excellence  lo  the  American  people,"  and  transmit  "the  achievements  and 
values  of  civilization. '  The  laudable  aim  of  the  then  newly  fomitx]  NEH  was  to  help  advance 
these  goals  in  part  through  financial  support  of  individual  scholarly  projects  in  the  humanities, 
and  in  part  through  projects  designed  lo  disseminate  the  producUi  of  this  scholanhip  among  the 
general  public. 

The  original  goals  of  the  NEH  prcaupposed  also  a  belief  Uial  Uie  common  intellectual  ground 
necessary  for  a  free  society  can  be  attained;  that  excellence  can  be  achieved;  and  ihat  the 
genuine  accomplishments  of  the  past  deserve  respect. 

The  original  presuppositions  that  lay  behind  the  formation  of  the  NEH  have,  however,  become 
rather  doubtful,  Too  much  of  what  now  passes  for  scholarship  denies  thai  Uiere  is  any  common 
intellectual  ground,  rejects  the  wiUya  of  excellence,  is  hostile  to  liberal  principles,  and 
disparages  the  achievements  of  the  past.  Scholarship  and  teaching  in  the  humanities  are  today, 
and  have  been  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  de^  decline.  Rigor  in  teaching  and  research  is 
diminished  as  too  often  is  seriousness  of  purpose  as  well.  Students  even  at  the  best  institutions 
aie  required  to  read  fewer  and  fewer  actual  woiics  of  literature  and  history,  and  the  works  they 
do  read  are  disproportionately  of  contemporary  provenance.  Thus,  students  can  no  longer  be 
counted  upon  to  have  at  their  command  some  knowledge  of  the  major  woilcs  in  the  humanities. 
They  read  much  less,  and  when  they  read  they  often  read  books  and  articles  aboia  the  primary 
works.  These  books  and  articles  are  too  often  written  by  ihose  witli  no  serious  command 
themselves  of  or  interest  in  the  actual  works.  The  eo^jhasis  in  such  studies  has  shifted  to  an 
analysis  —  frequently  simplistic  and  'loctrinalie  —  about  what  liieiary,  historical,  and  artistic 
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woritt  supposedly  indicate  aboot  the  culture  that  produced  them  or  about  society  today,  and 
therefore  CMczy  ftom  questions  about  the  vlewpofaits  and  aestheUc  qualities  of  the  worts 
themselves.  Indeed,  many  now  tsach  that  aesthetic  qualiiy  k  an  empty  concept  and  intrinsic 
meaning  a  myth. 

Historical,  lilenuy,  and  anistic  imagination  have  coiiapbed.  Rather  than  presenting  ditfeteat 
paints  of  view  solidly  based  upon  a  deep  knowledge  of  a  woric  of  liieralure  or  history  and  its 
context,  PBcent  scholarship,  with  honorable  excqwions,  presents  a  depressing  conformity  of 
outlook.  It  focuses  iu  analyses  dispropoitionatBly  on  questions  of  nee,  class,  and  gender 
conflict,  which  are  said  to  be  the  defining  features  of  every  aitislic,  literary,  or  historical 
production.  In  addition,  far  too  many  professors  now  feel  quite  free  to  teach  and  to  publish 
about  aibjects  well  outside  theu-  disciplinary  tndnlflg  and  competence.  We  are  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  professors  with  doctorates  in  literature  v;cpounding  poliUcal  theory,  politics, 
developmeocal  economics,  history,  and  semantic  theory. 

These  lamentable  states  of  afftlrs  have  been  accompanied  by.  and  perhaps  have  even  been  die 
cause  of,  a  drastic  collapse  hi  the  undergraduate  college  curriculum.  TTie  National  Association 
of  ScbohRV  is  now  completing  a  long-term  soidy  of  the  stale  of  the  college  curricnhim  in 
Amehca.  Commencing  with  the  year  1914  and  looking  at  fifty  leading  colleges  and  universities, 
the  survey  demonstrates  that  by  every  measure  soidenu  now  are  exposed  far  less  systematically 
to  rn^or  areas  of  knowledge  than  they  were  seventy-five,  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  that  this  distutbing  trend  is  most  evident  Ui  humanlstk;  fields  like  liieiature,  histoiv. 
philosophy,  and  dassics. 

Leaving  aside  the  largea-  political  questions  to  be  settled  by  those  with  the  standing  to  address 
them,  if  the  current  debate  should  pass  beyond  the  stage  of  asking  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  an  NBH  and  arrive  at  die  stage  of  asking  "What  son  of  NEH  should  we  have?' ,  the 
National  Association  of  Scholars  recommends  a  recuni  to  the  original  founding  principle  oif  the 
NEH.  This  entails  a  shift  In  eoqjhasis  away  flpom  acdvitles  ihaL  simply  encourage  the  prevailing 
modes  of  humanities  scholarship  —  often  trivial,  dogmatic,  and  shallow  —  and  towards  activities 
that  will  help  strengthen  scholarship  by  strengihcntaig  the  frameworit  wiOun  which  it  occurs  and, 
pettiapt  even  more  imponantly,  by  lidping  to  revive  an  infomsod  understanding  of  what  die 
humanities  genuinely  are  and  why  they  are  &  supremely  worthy  enteiprise. 

The  sorts  of  programs  envisioned  by  this  line  of  reasoning  would  include  those  that  support  the 
publication  of  scholariy  materials,  that  help  to  caalogue  and  preserve  library  and  museum 
collections,  and  that  help  to  expand  archival  holdinfs.  Specific  examples  of  such  projects 
include  support  for  The  library  of  America,  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Oraecae  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvine,  and  the  Dartmouth  Dante  project.  They  would  also,  most  decidedly, 
incl'ide  programs  that  woukl  enrich  the  now  rather  low  quality  of  humanistic  education. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  it  might  be  well  to  reorganize  the  woric  of  the  NEII  so  as  to  reduce 
the  number  of  grants  it  disburses,  and  give  much  greater  •smphasis  to  large  projects  of  c«rious 
scholarly  or  educational  import  that  could  not  be  easily  undertaken  by  individual  colleges, 
universities,  archives,  or  libraries.  A  reduction  hi  the  number  of  grants  bestowed  and  their 
concentration  oa  more  significant  projects  would  substantially  increase  the  ability  of  the  NEH's 
Council  to  taaintah)  effective  oversight.  While  we  recognize  the  value  of  the  NEH's  peer 
review  process,  the  compromised  condition  of  the  humanities  at  present  makes  a  strengthening 
of  oversight  by  the  Endowment's  highest  decision-making  levels  indispensable. 
In  addition,  to  further  improve  the  oversight  of  grants  by  the  NEH  Council,  each  Council 
member  might  be  accorded  funds  to  hire  a  full-time  staff  assistant,  a  practice  foUowed  by  other 
coUegial  agencies  such  as  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  such  a  change,  the  Council  might  also  be  simultaneuusly  reduced  in  size,  perhtps 
to  six  or  eight  members  chosen  from  among  the  country's  most  distinguished  scholars  and 
educators. 
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Statement  of  Alberta  Akthurs 

It  is  J  pleasure  for  me  to  appcat  before  you  «oday  to  offer 
thoughts  on  the  future  of  the  NaticnaJL  Endovnnent  for  the 
Huaanities.   My  name  is  Alberta  Arthurs,  and  I  tim  the  Director 
for  Arts  and  Humanities  at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.   I  think 
-that:  I  have  been  a  hximanist  all  xay   life.   That  is,  I  have  loved 
to  read  and  write  and  to  try  to  undtrstand  history  and  ideas.   I 
became  a  professional  humanist  abou*:  2  0  years  aqo  when  i  earned  a 
PhD  in  English  literature,  and  star  "ja  <.*.  career  of  teaching  anO 
study.   Before  I  went  to  work  for  t^.e  Foundation,  I  was  the 
president  of  a  liberal  arts  college,  Chatham  College  in 
Pittsburgh.   Like  most  hunanists,  I  belipvr;  in  the  power  of 
learning,  the  importance  of  history',  and  the  wonderment  of  the 
American  democratic  experimeni. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  urge  you  to  continue 
support  for  the  National  Endowment  ^'or  the  Humanities  for  the 
future,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  futu^-a.   In  the  1965  legislation 
establishing  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  Congress 
found  that  democracy  is  dependent  upon  cltiLens  with  wisdom  and 
vision,  and   that  the  humanities  help  advance  "a  better 
undctrstanding  of  the  past,  a  better  analysis  of  the  present,  and 
a  better  view  of  the  future."   I  believe  that  this  statement  is 
as  true  -today  as  it  was  when  your  predecessors  established  the 
agency . 


Furthermore,  in  1965  Congress  recognized  the  federal 
interest  in  fostering  freedom  of  thought,  imagination  and  inquiry 
in  this  country.   And  the  legislators  noted  that  the  world 
leadership  of  the  United  States  does  not  rest  only  on  military, 
•cononlc  and  scientific  power,  but  that  it  is  based  -  even  more 
powerfully  -  on  the  world's  respect  for  American  ideals  and  the 
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achieve3aent.fi  of  democracy.  The  connection  between  these  ideas. 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Endowment  seemed  clear  then,  and  it 
seems  clear  now;  the  Endowment  is  «,.i.cndcd  to; 

•  extend  knowledge 

•  educate  creative,  thoughtful  cjtirsnc 

•  relay  our  cultural  heritage  .^nd  the  importance  of 

conmunit/ 

•  and  help  Americans  respond  tc  con^lej;  global  challcingcs 

Garrison  Keillor,  an  American  original,  calls  the  Endowments 
"one  of  the  wisest  and  happiest  pieces  cf  legislation  ever  to 
come  through  Congress."  Lynne  Chenp.y,  the  former  Chairman  of  t\e 
Endownent,  said  in  1992,  "added  support  for  the  humanities  is  an 
effective  way  to  help  advance  the- . .nation". . ."even  during  this 
time  of  fiscal  constraints." 


No  one  today  argues  against  the  importance  of  the  humamities 
in  A»eriran  life.  All  of  us  testifying  today,  l  think,  share  the 
sentiments  of  that  Congress  in  1*65  ah-sut  the  importance  of  the 
humanities.   Wlien  we  differ,  we  differ  about  the  role  of  the 
government  in  supporting  the  bxmanities.   Hy  argument  is  that 
there  is  a  clear  national  mandate  for  the  huini=!-ij ties,  which  only 
the  KEH  can  meet.   For  that  reason,  the  NEH  should  be 
reauthorized  to  continue  the  work  it  does  for  all  Americans. 

The  national  mandate  for  the  hum^.-.itios  ic  rooted,  first  and 
foremost,  in  our  need  to  know  about  ^m'--:ca.  Lt    is  the  province 
of  the  humanities  -  of  history,  langud.e;,  and  Literature, 
philosophy  -  to  recover  our  past,  to  continually  renew  what  we 
comprehend  about  our  country  and  the  world.  kiiy   nation  is  the 
sum  of  what  it  knows  about  its  own  humanirry  -  its  heritage, 
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habits,  its  evolving  law  and  language,  i.t=  societal  changes  and 
international  relations,  its  beliefs  a:ici  valuer. 

Some  aspect  of  this  task  is  undertaken  by  each  individual 
scholar;  each  historian  in  her  study,  '•"^ch   philosopher  in  a 
libreiry  stack.   But  the  Endowment  as  the  most  important  national 
hUBsnitioe  rasourca  brings  such  discovery  to  scale.   It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  original  nodel  for  the  Endowment  was  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Just  as  the  NSF  supports  the  scientific 
findings  that  give  this  country  its  global  preeminence  in 
technology  and  in  economic  development,  the  Endowment's  findings 
fuel  the  under stauiding  of  democracy,  and  the  respect  for 
denocratic  structures,  that  inspires  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Endowment  does  what  individual  scholars  can't  do  by  themselves  in 
their  studies  and  stacks. 

An  example:  with  modest  grants  over  a  decade,  the  NEQ  has 
enabled  scholars  all  over  the  country  to  create  together  the 
Library  of  America,  the  national  edition  of  our  country's 
literature  -  seventy- three  volumes  have  now  been  published, 
distributing  nationally  and  internationally  definitive  editions 
of  our  authors  -  from  Walt  Whitman  to  willa  Gather,  from  Abrahauu 
Lincoln  to  W.E.B.  DuBois.   Clearly,     -ingle  scholar  could 
achieve  this. 

Another  example:  in  a  combination  of  outright  and  matching 
grants,  the  Endowment  is  making  possiklp.  the  first  comprehensive 
edition  of  che  writings  of  George  Washington  in  both  print  and 
electronic  form,  comprising  over  130,003  docu^-nents  collected  from 
hundreds  of  locations.   Individual  scholars  of  our  first 
president  working  sepjurately  could  not  achieve  this;  and  only  a 
larg*  national  effort  could  help  them  to  do  it  together. 
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A  third  example:  NEH  funds,  combined  with  those  of  private 
and  corporate  foundations ,  wad©  possible  the  multi-part  filmed 
version  of  the  modem  Civil  Rights  movement  called  Eyes  on  the 
Prize.   It  was  shown  on  television  and  made  available  to 
classrooms  across  the  country.   But  Eyee  on  the  Prize  also 
furnished  the  country  with  the  first-ever  zurchive  of  the 
picttires,  newsreels,  film  footage,  and  other  documents  of  a 
significant  time  in  20th  century'  American  history,  documentation 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.   No  individual  scholar,  or 
filmmeiker,  or  school  teacher,  could  have  done  this  alone. 

But  as  these  examples  also  illustrate,  the  indispensable 
base  of  discovery  is  the  lonely  work  of  individual  scholars. 
Without  the  work  of  individual  humanit^^^  scholars,  none  of  these 
large-scale  projects  are  possible.   D»cpite  th-^  wonders  of 
technology,  humanitiee  research  is  stiai  d  slov  process  of 
accretion,  of  adding  discovery  to  discovery,  and  it  depends  on 
individual  research.   In  support  of  that  individual  research,  as 
in  so  many  other  areas,  the  Endowment  brings  us  to  scale. 
Without  the  NEH,  about  160  individual  scholar /researchers  receive 
national  fellowships  in  a  given  year.   Inat  is  a  small  percentage 
of  the  thousands  of  researchers  with  worjc  to  do.   But  NEH 
dollars,  in  a  given  year,  add  another  ?'>'''    scholars  to  this 
number;  plus  200  additional  scholars  on  rummer  stipends  (at  the 
modest  esepense  of  about  seven  million  dollars)  .   The  MEH  sponsors 
more  than  2/3  of  the  individual  scholars  who  fuel  discovery  in 
their  fields. 


If  the  first  clear  national  mandate  carried  by  the 
Endowaent  is  the  recovery  of  knowledge,  the  second  clear 
national  mandate,  I  would  suggest.  Is  the  relay  of  that 
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)cno\/l«dg«.  The  NEK  is  the  only  hxunanitiet  agency  speLifically 
charged  with  transnitting  what  we  icnow  to  all  Americans.  We  are 
talking,  of  course,  about  outreach  and  education  activities  in 
the  humanities:  schoolrooms,  adult  education  classes,  library 
filB  series,  public  lectures,  for  instance.   Bec-use  of  the 
EndowBcnt,  there  is  a  level  of  activity  in  the  country  that  no 
individual  school  district,  or  local  library,  or  cosanunity  center 
could  achieve  by  itself. 

For  example:   In  1992,  a  grant  frnr  rhe  Endowment  enabled  34 
state  humanities  councils  to  offer  programs  about  the  Bill  oC 
Rights  centered  around  an  exhibit  developed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Council.  Nearly  500  sites  nation-wide  hosted  the  exhibit;  more 
than  250  lectures  were  prcsentca;  reading  and  discussion  groups, 
films  addressing  the  issues,  reading  materials  were  ottered 
exploring  the  principles  of  the  Dill  of  Rights. 

Another  example:   the  Endowment  supports  humanities  councils 
in  each  of  the  states,  which  mount  programs  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  local  and  regional  constituencies.  The  annual 
investment  in  the  state  humanities  councils  is  small,  only  28 
million  dollars,  but  the  impact  is  great.  In  199:^,  for  instance, 
8000  teachers  oountry-vide  attended  professional  development 
institutes  to  improve  their  mastery  of  history,  literature, 
philosophy  and  other  subjects.   In  Louisiana  alone,  in  an 
outstanding  model  program,  82  teacher  institutes  have  enrolled 
1600  teachers  since  1985.   These  teachers  reach  2'.:,  000  students 
each  year.   KEH  funding  launched  this  sffort,  but  it  now  reguires 
no  federal  funding. 

And  a  third  example:  in  1993  the  Endowment  grants  made  radio 
and  television  programs  possible,  to  reach  broad  public 
audiences,  on  such  figures  as  Frankl^^.  Delano  Roosevelt,  A. 
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Philip  Randolph,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  3ora  Nsa'  .  Thurston,  and  on 
such  subjects  as  the  industrial  histci j  of  the  United  States,  the 
women's  suffrage  movement,  and  -  in  a  ^even  part  series  -  the 
history  of  the  American  West. 

Often  there  are  suggestions  that  J  oca]  institutions  and  the 
state  councils  functioning  independently  could  carry  on  this  kind 
of  activity  without  the  national  agency-.   But  it  is  precisely  the 
national  scope  and  reach  of  these  progriWR,  involving  communities 
across  the  country  planning  or  learning  together,  that  is  the 
point.   Especially  today,  when  Americans  worry  about  the 
fragmentation  of  our  society,  when  scholars  are  collecting 
evidence  about  the  disintegration  of  national  culture  and  of 
civic  engagement,  the  inclusive  sweep  of  prograsuning  iUce  this 
enriches  a  sharing  of  the  Anerioan  experience  and  night  help  to 
restore  a  sense  of  comunity.   Perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  we 
need  today  a  national  agency  concezmnd   with  our  history  and 
Ideals.   As  the  Federation  of  State  Humanities  Councils  states, 
the  humanities  "promote  participation  in  civic  life.   They 
eduoate  citizens  in  the  principlet.  that  define  our  nation." 


A  last  and  very  inportant  subject.   The  point  ie  being  made 
that  the  Endowment  can  be  "privatized",  that  the  non-profit  and 
bueinees  sectors  can  "pick  up  the  slack"  if  government  support 
for  the  huranities  is  reduced  r    '  -  --;ti?d.   We've  looked  at 
this  carefully,  and  we  believe  that  this  ic  net  the  case.   The 
private  sectc:..  aost  modestly  supports  the  humanities  in  this 
country:  in  1993,  according  to  statistics  kept  by  the  Foundation 
Center,  the  humanities  received  onlv  £0  million  dollars  in 
funding,  or  .9%  of  all  the  giving  done  by  over  looo  foundations. 
Foundation  executives  recently  interviewed  for  a  Washington  Post 
Story  and  In  a  Business  week  article  are  clear  in  stating  that 
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priv«t*  funding  will  not  increase  in  any  sector  to  meet 
■hortfalls  that  aay  be  created  by  cut-backs  in  Washington.  The 
private  eeotor  does  not  have  the  resources  or  the  mandate  to 
replace  government  dollars.   It  is  inpurtant  to  face  this  fact 
flinply  and  squarely. 

But  it  is  important  to  face  another  fact  as  well.   The 
private  sector  can't  do  the  job  appropriately  by  itself-   Private 
foundations,  corporate  and  family  foundations,  do  their  funding 
by  guidelines  and  goals  which  are  special  to  their  interests  and 
institutional  purposes;  they  fund  on  a  project  basis  to  advance 
their  corporate  ideas.   At  Rockefeller,  for  instance,  where  we 
give  only  about  $15  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  arts  and 
humanities,  both  the  limited  size  of  our  budget  and  the 
particular  mandates  of  our  Foundation  linit  the  kinds  of 
activities  that  we  fund.   The  overall  goals  of  Rockefeller  are  to 
support  equity  and  sustainable  development.   For  the  arts  and 
humanities,  as  el&evhere  in  the  institution,  we  fxind  to  meet 
these  mandates.   It  is  both  a  necessicy  and  a  privilege  in  the 
private  sector  that  we  choose  our  grant -^les  by  sector,  or  by 
geography,  by  size  or  mission. 

The  Endowment  has  no  such  privilege,  and  it  has  therefore  a 
different  philosophy  of  giving.   Like  the  nation  itself,  it  must 
reflect  and  support  the  diversity  and  debate  of  sectors,  of 
ideas,  represented  by  the  democratic  whole.  The  enabling 
legislation  for  the  endowments  maXea  this  clear:  "it  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  governmetic  to  help  create  and 
sustain... a  ollmate  encouraging  freedor  of  thought,  imagination, 
and  inquiry..."  The  HEH  mpost  be  the  nation's  uncaptured  f under, 
seaport ing  work  only  on  the  basis  of  merit,  diversity  and 
excellence,  as  judged  by  professionals  and  by  peer  panels,  under 
tbtt  oversight  of  its  National  Council.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
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otAmrm,    the  national  character  of  the  Endowment  becomes  its  own 
iMMt  argiwent:  it  must  fxind  the  democracy  that  we  all  inhabit. 

We  are  certain  to  have  differences  of  opinion  this  morning, 
and  I  want  to  tie  that  fact  to  the  central  subject  of  the 
Morning,  which  is  the  uses  of  the  humanities  and  their  place  in 
our  society.   The  humanities  are  focused  on  ideas  and  on  debates 
about  ideas.   Often,  the  debates  are  divisive.  We  are  ourselves 
on  this  morning,  in  this  chamber,  engaged  in  hunanietic  purposes 
emd  debates... we  are  striving  to  assess  a  piece  of  our 
legislative  past,  to  develop  a  c-..odnsus  about  that  past  and 
about  present-day  needs,  to  find  the  balance  between  tradition 
and  change.   We  are  summoning . our  experts  to  help  us  mirror  the 
circumstances  of  our  changing  cociet/.   The  debates  we  engage  are 
helping  us  find  our  shared  purposes  and  to  do  so  within  the 
democratic  process. 

The  points  I  want  to  make  in  rhis  debate  are  these:   the 
Endowment  is  essential  for  scholarship.   It  is  inspiring  to 
citizens.   And  it  is  a  bargain  -  like  many  humanists,  I  often 
find  numbers  escaping  me  -  but  thir,  -vne  I  can't  forget:  the  V^R 
costs  one-one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  national  budget. 

Ttiank  you. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:02  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  accounted.] 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
MUSEUM  SERVICES 


FRroAY,  MARCH  10,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
THE  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Alexandria,  VA. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:00  a.m.,  in  the 
Alexandria    Black    History    Resource    Center,    638    North    Alfred 
Street,  Alexandria,  VA,  Senator  James  M.  Jeffords  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Jeffords  and  Pell. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  would  like  to  call  this  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  to  order. 

We  have  already  had  a  very  nice  visit  around  the  building  and 
it  is  certainly  exciting.  I  am  pleased  to  have  all  of  you  here  this 
morning. 

This  Center  is  an  outstanding  example — one  of  many  others  here 
in  Virginia  and  across  the  country — of  the  good  works  accomplished 
by  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services.  I  enjoyed  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  around  the  Center  this  morning,  and  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  more  about  both  the  Center  and  the  many  other  institu- 
tions we  have  similar  to  it  around  the  countr>'. 

This  is  our  third  subcommittee  hearing  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
and  also,  of  course,  the  bill  for  reauthorization  of  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services.  During  these  hearings,  we  have  heard  from  wit- 
nesses who  have  communicated  to  us  the  essential  role  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  to  our  Nation — improving  quality  of  life,  providing 
economic  growth,  and  enhancing  educational  opportunities. 

Today,  we  are  able  to  see  this  for  ourselves.  This  Center  is  a  re- 
source which  serves  the  community,  is  home  to  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  photographs  and  objects,  supports  opportunities  for  further 
education,  and  is  there  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria and  others  to  visit. 

This  morning,  it  serves  as  an  extremely  appropriate  setting  to 
discuss  the  reauthorization  of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  co-author  of  this  bill  iri  the  House 
back  in  1976,  with  John  Brademas,  so  it  is  exciting  to  get  around 
and  see  the  work  that  was  accomplished  at  that  time.  Also,  Senator 
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Pell  was  a  strong  supporter  in  the  Senate,  so  you  have  two  who 
were  involved  with  the  creation. 

The  IMS  has  served  our  Nation  by  providing  operating  support 
and  assistance  for  the  country's  educational  institutions.  Support- 
ing a  range  of  institutions,  large  and  small,  including  aquariums, 
botanical  gardens  and  historical  sites,  to  name  a  few,  the  IMS  has 
provided  essential  support  enabling  museums  to  better  serve  their 
communities. 

Programs  within  the  IMS  have,  for  nearly  two  decades,  sup- 
ported initiatives  in  operations,  conservation,  and  provided  services 
to  museum  professionals.  This  agency  has  certainly  served  the  mu- 
seum community  well.  Still  more  importantly,  its  initiatives  have 
served  the  American  public  well  by  preserving  our  valued  national 
collections  and  making  them  available  to  all  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try. 

A  nximber  of  organizations  in  Vermont  have  received  support 
from  the  IMS  over  the  past  2  years.  They  have  used  IMS  assist- 
ance to  make  their  institutions  and  collections  available  to  Ver- 
monters  across  the  State  and  have  enhanced  the  opportunity  for 
lifelong  learning. 

The  Green  Mountain  Audubon  Nature  Center  in  Richmond,  the 
St.  Albans  Historical  Museum,  the  Miller  Art  Center  in  Springfield, 
and  the  Montshire  Museum  in  Norwich  are  just  a  few  of  the  out- 
standing examples  in  Vermont.  So  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  very  dedicated  to  the  IMS,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you 
all  here  today  and  to  listen  to  our  panels. 

I  will  now  turn  to  Senator  Pell,  who  has  been  a  dedicated  person 
on  all  of  the  endowments  that  we  have  had  here  and  the  creation 
of  the  other  two  as  far  as  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Senator  Pell? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your 
kind  words  and  for  holding  this  hearing.  I  am  very  glad  to  join  you 
in  welcoming  the  chairman  of  the  IMS,  Ms.  Frankel,  as  well  as  our 
other  witnesses  today. 

We  are  here  to  discuss  reauthorization  of  the  IMS,  a  small  but 
extraordinarily  key  Federal  agency.  The  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices provides  really  vital  assistance  to  museums  around  the  Nation, 
and  I  believe  that  these  museums  are  a  central  force  in  maintain- 
ing our  knowledge  of  who  we  are  as  a  society,  where  we  have  been, 
who  we  were,  and  more  important  still,  who  we  will  be. 

For  many  of  our  citizens,  museums  provide  the  only  access  to  our 
cultural  and  scientific  heritage.  They  are  invaluable  for  our  chil- 
dren, for  the  elderly,  and  for  disadvantaged  individuals.  Museums 
inspire  their  visitors  to  achieve  all  that  they  can.  Zoos,  botanical 
gardens  and  natural  history  museums  provide  urban  children  with 
the  opportunity  to  explore  the  riches  of  a  world  outside  their  daily 
lives.  All  too  often,  museums  provide  the  only  refuge  for  these 
young  people  from  a  difficult  environment. 

And  when  we  talk  about  museums,  we  cannot  think  only  of 
works  of  art;  we  must  think  of  planetariums,  zoos,  aquariums,  and 
all  the  other  equally  important  structures  and  organizations. 
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I  will  apologize  in  advance  because  I  may  have  to  slip  away  a  lit- 
tle later,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  invisibly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Senator  Pell.  I  enjoy  working  with 
you,  Claiborne,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  have  these  hearings  and  to 
go  back  in  our  own  history  and  remember  how  these  institutions 
were  created  and  to  see  what  has  happened  and  what  the  response 
has  been.  It  is  exciting. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Our  first  witness  is  Diane  Frankel,  who  is  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services.  Prior  to  her  service  in 
Washington,  she  was  the  founding  director  of  the  Bay  Area  Chil- 
dren's Museum,  as  well  as  director  of  the  Center  for  Museum  Stud- 
ies at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  University. 

Diane,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  and  we  look  forward  to 
your  testimony.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIANE  FRANKEL,  DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  OF 
MUSEUM  SERVICES,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  Frankel.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Pell,  thank 
you  so  much  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you  here,  and  it  is 
really  a  special  pleasure  because  of  your  long  history  and  involve- 
ment with  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  you  know  how 
much  we  all  appreciate  that. 

It  is  very  appropriate  to  be  here  at  the  Alexandria  Black  History 
Resource  Center,  because  in  fact,  this  is  truly  a  community  mu- 
seum, and  it  is  a  very  appropriate  setting  for  the  Institute  of  Mu- 
seum Services,  for  all  that  we  support. 

As  you  both  know,  the  Institute  was  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1976,  to  recognize  the  vital  public  service  that  museums 
provide  as  community  centers  of  education  and  keepers  of  our  col- 
lections. 

As  you  can  see  from  our  chart  over  here,  we  do  fund,  as  you  sug- 
gested, all  kinds  of  museums,  from  art  to  zoos,  and  it  really  reflects 
what  we  do  across  the  United  States. 

In  preparing  for  reauthorization,  we  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  questions  we  must  all  examine  more  and  more  carefully: 
Is  there  a  reason  for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  part  of  the  puD- 
lic-private  partnership  that  makes  museums  strong?  Is  there  a  rea- 
son why  Federal  dollars  should  be  used  to  further  museums'  public 
service  role?  And  what  will  museums  be  doing  to  better  serve  the 
public  by  the  year  2000,  and  how  should  IMS  be  involved? 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  have  taken  a  very  careful  look  at 
the  funding  pattern  for  museums.  Museum  funding  is  really  a  tap- 
estry— a  vibrant  and  rich  intertwining  of  public  and  private  sup- 
port. The  Federal  funding  is  the  very  strong  thread  tnat  ensures 
that  the  tapestry  does  not  unravel. 

For  three  undeniable  reasons,  I  think  it  is  really  important  to 
talk  about  why  Federal  funding  is  essential.  The  overriding  reason 
is  that  the  collections  that  museums  hold  are  our  national  treas- 
ures— everybody's  national  treasures.  Although  they  may  be  cared 
for  in  a  particular  site,  we  all  know  that  they  belong  to  all  of  us. 
They  document  genius  and  struggle,  outstanding  achievements, 
personal  journeys,  and  the  stories  of  a  great  and  diverse  people, 
and  we  all  have  a  role  and  responsibility  for  their  care. 
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Second,  and  I  think  equally  important,  public  money  helps  level 
the  playing  field.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  while  many  muse- 
ums in  many  communities  do  have  private  support,  in  some  com- 
munities, there  really  is  not  significant  private  support.  Public 
funding  is  a  mark  of  achievement  that  lets  the  private  funding 
community  know  that  they  can  invest  with  confidence  in  a  museum 
that  has  proven  itself  And  as  funds  get  tighter,  that  becomes  more 
and  more  important. 

Public  funding  also  emphasizes  that  museums  reach  out  to  the 
entire  community,  not  just  to  the  people  who  provide  financial  sup- 
port. 

And  finally,  leadership.  A  national  competition  for  grant  money 
is  a  catalyst  for  excellence,  improving  museum  services  nationwide. 
Federal  leadership  helps  disseminate  models  and  puts  a  spotlight 
on  the  remarkable  resources  that  museums  bring  to  education  and 
to  communities  across  the  United  States. 

IMS  has  improved  practices  and  raised  expectations  of  museums, 
especially  those  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas — very  much  like 
those  in  Vermont.  It  focuses  attention  on  the  power  that  museums 
have  to  engage  learning  in  history,  science  and  the  arts. 

Last  year,  I  traveled  throughout  the  country  and  talked  to  par- 
ents, teachers,  children,  volunteers,  business  leaders  and  commu- 
nity members.  What  I  heard  is  that  museums  are  central  to  their 
lives.  They  are  not  seen  a  marginal,  nor  are  they  seen  as  a  luxury. 
They  play  a  vital  role  in  the  education,  in  the  economy,  and  in  the 
well-being  of  their  communities.  They  attract  over  600  million  visi- 
tors a  year,  including  families,  children,  and  adults,  who  seek  the 
enriched  learning  resources  offered  by  our  country's  8,000  muse- 
ums. 

We  got  some  letters  from  kids,  and  I  just  want  to  read  a  couple 
of  them  to  you  because  they  say  it  in  some  ways  so  much  better 
than  I  can. 

This  is  fi-om  Worcester,  MA:  "I  really  enjoyed  your  museum  ex- 
hibits. I  have  always  wanted  to  see  one  of  those  State  statue  heads 
with  the  broken  noses.  I  like  to  finally  see  in  person  real,  live 
Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  artifacts,  instead  of  in  a  book.  Your 
guides  were  awesome.  All  of  us  knew  before,  during  and  after  the 
trip  what  everything  was.  I  give  you  a  thumbs-up." 

He  said  it  much  better  than  I  could. 

"What  stunned  me" — and  I  love  this — "What  stunned  me  the 
most  was  how  you  kept  all  those  artifacts  fi-om  crumbling.  Worces- 
ter is  an  incredible  museum,  and  you  got  things  from  Europe  to 
Worcester  without  wrecking  them.  You  guys  must  have  lots  of  pa- 
tience." 

And  another  kid  just  said — and  I  thought  this  was  g^eat — 
"Thank  you.  You  have  helped  me  understand  that  museums  are 
not  boring  and  dull."  And  we  worked  hard  to  get  that  point  across. 
"Instead,  the  museum  has  taught  me  that  museums  are  fun  from 
a  student's  point  of  view.  It  has  taught  me  that  a  field  trip  to  the 
new  museum  will  not  be  a  field  trip.  Instead" — and  I  think  this  is 
important — "it  will  be  a  landmark  for  kids.  We  have  set  a  goal,  the 
goal  that  we  will  see  everything,  and  that  museums  are  just  as  im- 
portant to  kids  as  they  are  to  adults." 
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We  have  boxes  of  letters  for  you,  and  we  would  like  you  to  know 
that  kids  all  over  the  United  States  think  that  these  museums  are 
really,  really  making  a  difference  in  their  lives — just  a  little  bed- 
side reading  for  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  I  wondered  what  I  was  going  to 
do  tonight — now  I  know. 

Ms.  Frankel.  We  also  convened  a  series  of  field  hearings  in 
cities  across  the  United  States,  and  museum  professionals  from 
every  State  attended  those  hearings  to  talk  with  us  about  the  fu- 
ture. I  asked  them  if  offering  a  competitive  program  for  general  op- 
erating support  continues  the  best  way  for  IMS  to  use  its  resources; 
were  our  conservation  programs  really  making  a  significant  dif- 
ference, and  do  small  institutions  feel  that  IMS  gives  them  access 
to  professional  development  tools  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
have.  What  I  heard  was  unabashed  praise  for  this  small,  well-run 
agency. 

As  you  look  at  the  chart  over  there.  Senators,  you  will  see  that 
only  5  percent  of  our  funds  go  to  administration;  the  other  95  per- 
cent of  our  funding  goes  right  back  out  into  the  field  to  serve  your 
constituents.  I  think. that  that  really  is  quite  a  remarkable  thing 
for  an  agency  to  be  able  to  say.  There  is  very  little  waste  at  IMS. 

I  heard  resoundingly  that  Congress'  foresight  in  developing  a 
program  of  support  for  core  activities  for  excellent  institutions  has 
had  a  remarkable  effect  on  these  museums,  not  only  on  the  con- 
tinuing professionalization  of  museums,  but  on  their  services  to  the 
public,  most  importantly. 

IMS'  general  operating  support  dollars  benefit  the  public  in  very 
direct  ways.  These  dollars  help  museums  maintain  hours  of  oper- 
ation, care  for  their  collections,  and  bring  an  astonishing  range  of 
educational  and  cultural  activities  to  their  communities.  And  you 
can  see  that  fi*om  what  they  have  set  up  in  the  back  of  the  Center; 
those  are  all  programs  that  are  directly  used  by  these  communities. 

Unrestricted  operating  funds  are  still  the  most  difficult  moneys 
for  institutions  to  raise.  Large  and  small  institutions  voiced  this. 
IMS  has  offered  grants  for  operating  expenses  since  its  very  incep- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  this  program  must  continue  to  remain  the 
backbone  of  all  that  we  do. 

General  operating  support  grants  are  matched  with  at  least  17 
non-Federal  dollars  for  every  Federal  dollar.  These  awards  have 
significant  leveraging  effects  in  two  ways — they  provide  national 
recognition  that  attracts  additional  dollars  to  a  community,  and 
they  raise  the  level  of  museum  practice  nationwide. 

I  am  investigating  the  possibility  of  asking  institutions  that  have 
been  successful  in  two  consecutive  competitions  to  "sit  out"  for  the 
following  competition.  This  would  further  extend  the  reach  of  our 
limited  fiinds. 

I  am  also  exploring  the  possibility  that  museums  who  receive 
grants  could  choose  to  use  them  for  their  endowment.  This  is  an 
example  of  how  IMS  can  use  its  leadership  role  to  help  museums 
build  long-term  financial  stability  and  capacity.  The  endowment  op- 
tion can  also  be  used  as  a  challenge  to  increase  private  funding. 

Museum  professionals  have  told  me  that  IMS  conservation  as- 
sistance is  also  a  top  priority.  As  Harold  Williams,  president  of  the 
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J.  Paul  Getty  Trust,  said:  "No  less  than  air  and  water,  the  cultural 
dimension  of  our  environment  is  essential  to  human  survival." 

Small  and  emerging  institutions  are  improving  the  quality  of 
their  operations  with  IMS  assistance.  Nearly  50  percent  of  IMS 
CTants  are  made  to  small  museums  with  operating  budgets  of  less 
than  $250,000. 

As  education  reform  takes  hold  in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country,  museums  and  schools  are  redefining  and  strengthening 
their  partnerships.  IMS  has  taken  a  leadership  role  to  help  muse- 
ums and  schools  address  these  issues  and  work  with  Goals  2000. 
We  are  doing  a  program  called  the  Museum  Leadership  Initiative, 
which  you  will  near  more  about  later,  and  these  are  model  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  future,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  an  especially  challenging 
time  for  museums,  as  it  is  for  almost  every  institution.  Demo- 
graphics are  changing  and  increasing  the  diversity  of  museum  au- 
diences. Economic  restructuring  is  challen^ng  the  museums  to  con- 
tinue to  create  a  balance  of  diverse  funding  issues.  Education  re- 
form is  an  invitation  for  museums  to  work  in  new  ways  with 
schools.  And  finally,  technology  is  enhancing  the  way  we  commu- 
nicate and  giving  museums  exciting  new  tools  to  work  with  their 
constituents. 

Museums  are  magical  places,  and  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words. 

[Videotape  shown.] 

Ms.  Frankel.  IMS  leadership  has  put  a  spotlight  on  museums 
and  their  tremendous  public  service.  This  year,  we  created  the  Na- 
tional Award  for  Museum  Service.  We  reviewed  over  70  nomina- 
tions from  museums  integrally  involved  with  their  communities. 
We  heard  from  museums  across  the  country  that  play  a  significant 
role  with  all  of  their  community  members.  The  award  recipients 
this  year  were  the  Brukner  Nature  Center  in  Troy,  OH;  the 
Cummer  Museum  of  Art  in  Jacksonville,  FL;  and  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society. 

I  hope  that  you  will  agpree  with  me  that  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  is  a  sound  investment  in  communities  and  museums  all 
across  America.  Its  mission  remains  as  vital  today  as  it  was  at  the 
founding  of  IMS  20  years  ago — ^"to  encourage  and  assist  museums 
in  their  educational  role." 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  helps  museums  to  do  what 
they  do  best — educate,  inspire,  illuminate,  inform,  enhance  and  en- 
rich everyone's  lives. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Frankel  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  speak  at  this 
time;  I  am  very  appreciative. 

I  note  that  12  percent  of  your  budget  is  devoted  to  conservation. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  and  more  objects  are  being  destroyed 
by  the  atmosphere  and  so  forth,  shouldn't  that  be  a  larger  percent- 
age, and  what  could  be  done  to  help  you  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion, which  I  feel  has  been  underrated  in  the  past? 
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Ms.  Frankel.  What  we  have  done  with  conservation  is  helped 
museums  to  really  look  at  their  environment,  so  that  exactly  what 
you  are  saying — it  is  not  just  treatment  for  paintings  or  objects; 
what  we  have  really  encouraged  them  to  do  is  to  do  surveys,  look 
at  what  their  needs  are,  and  really  work  on  their  environments  so 
that  objects  are  put  back  to  really  healthy  environments,  and  that 
will  sustain  them  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Senator  Pell.  Are  you  working  on  creating  a  core  of  conserva- 
tion? My  own  hope  has  always  been  that  the  Smithsonian,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  a  core  of  conservationists  and  that  we  would 
graduate  a  certain  number  per  year.  Presently,  we  only  graduate 
five  or  ten  in  the  field.  What  can  be  done  to  push  that  along? 

Ms.  Frankel.  We  really  encourage  the  institutions,  rather  than 
supporting  the  training  and  so  forth,  although  we  do  do  that  in 
some  areas  as  well.  We  have  really  found  that  institutions  have 
been  able  to  either  have  in-house  conservators  or  work  with  the 
documentation  centers  all  across  the  country.  They  seem  to  be  able 
to  find  sufficient  people  to  take  care  of  their  needs — which  is  great. 

Senator  Pell,  Could  you  submit  for  the  record  a  list  of  the  con- 
servation centers  that  exist  presently  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
number  of  people  in  each  one? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes,  I  will. 

[The  information  was  not  received  by  press  time.] 

Senator  Pell.  I  understand  that  is  your  idea  of  a  national  mu- 
seum service  award.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  enlarge  on  what 
you  mean  by  national  museum  service. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Well,  the  award  that  we  gave  last  year  really  puts 
the  spotlight  on  museums,  because  as  you  know,  often  museums 
are  the  best-kept  secrets  in  their  communities.  So  we  felt  that  it 
was  very  important  to  identify  the  kinds  of  activities  that  museums 
were  doing  to  really  make  a  significant  difference  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

Last  year  was  the  first  award.  We  received  over  70  nominations, 
and  I  imagine  this  year  we  will  receive  equal,  if  not  more,  because 
again,  we  feel  it  is  very  important  to  identify  what  they  are  doing 
and  let  people  know  about  it. 

Senator  Pell.  Hasn't  it  been  said  that  more  people  visit  muse- 
ums than  go  to  baseball  games  in  a  year? 

Ms.  Frankel,  It  has  been  said,  yes.  In  fact,  600  million  people 
visit — and  especially  now,  right — we  have  really  got  the  market  on 
it,  [Laughter.]  Absolutely.  The  museums  have  600  million  visitors 
in  a  year.  That  is  quite  a  significant  number. 

Senator  Pell.  I  believe  that  collaboration  among  museums  is 
verv  important.  Are  you  helping  to  form  a  network  of  museums, 
ana  could  you  describe  that  a  little  bit? 

Ms.  Frankel.  We  are  interested  in  looking  into  and  assessing 
the  issues  around  collaboration  for  these  museums — what  is  going 
on,  what  is  working,  and  how  we  can  disseminate  those  models — 
because  as  resources  become  slimmer,  we  really  would  like  to  help 
museums  and  look  at  how  they  can  work  together,  not  only  with 
other  museums,  but  with  community  organizations  as  well — their 
churches,  their  community  centers,  and  so  forth — so  that  the  public 
really  benefits — a  larger  public. 
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Senator  Pell.  I  think  that  working  together  creates  a  sort  of  syn- 
ergetic  effect,  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  cite  an  example  of 
where  synergy  has  played  a  role  in  the  collaboration  of  two  muse- 
ums. 

Ms.  Frankel.  I  think  there  is  a  program  going  on  in  Chicago  in 
which  the  Historical  Society  is  going  to  be  working  with  a  number 
of  other  museums  to  look  at  the  sort  of  archaeological  dig  of  all 
their  different  communities,  and  so  they  are  working  with  other  in- 
stitutions to  help  the  whole  community  understand  itself  better. 
And  in  places  like  San  Francisco,  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  and 
the  Mexican  Museum  work  together  on  one  program,  so  that  again, 
people  from  different  communities  would  feel  comfortable  partici- 
pating in  these  institutions,  and  it  made  a  major  difference  in  who 
was  attending  these  institutions.  So  that  is  beginning,  and  we  want 
to  be  able  to  look  at  that. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  with  us. 

As  you  know,  I  am  very  interested  in  the  technology  and  infor- 
mation age  and  how  we  can  share  more  of  what  is  going  on  in  mu- 
seums. Along  with  that,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  and  as  the  young 
person  from  Worcester  mentioned — ^how  did  you  get  all  this  stuff 
from  Egypt  without  it  breaking  and  falling  apart — I  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  we  can  also  get  domestic  museums  to  share 
exhibits  by  creating  an  indemnification  program  similar  to  what  we 
have  for  things  coming  from  overseas,  allowing  our  museums  to  be 
able  to  move  things  without  fear  of  at  least  monetary  loss. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  about  the  museum  leadership  insti- 
tute programs  relative  to  technology  and  what  they  are  doing,  and 
how  you  would  feel  about  expanding  the  Artifacts  Indemnification 
Act  to  exchanges  within  this  country. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Let  me  start  with  the  second  part  of  the  question. 
I  think  the  indemnification  for  local  exchanges  would  really  be  so 
beneficial  to  institutions.  One  of  the  biggest  line  items  we  see  in 
a  lot  of  institutions  is  their  insurance  line  item.  They  are  spending 
a  lot  of  their  resources  on  it,  so  I  think  it  would  be  really,  really 
beneficial;  some  kind  of  a  fund  or  some  kind  of  an  indemnification 
program  would  be  great. 

Senator  Jeffords.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  international 
indemnification  program?  There  has  not  been  any  great  loss,  and 
it  has  been,  I  believe,  a  very  inexpensive  program.  \ 

Ms.  Frankel.  It  has  been  a  tremendously  successful  progn*am.  As 
I  understand  it,  there  has  been  one  claim  against  it  over  the  10 
years  that  it  has  been  in  effect,  for  $100,000.  That  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  institutions  that  have  benefited  from 
bringing  things  from  overseas.  It  has  been  a  phenomenally  success- 
ful program. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Could  you  give  us  some  examples  of  what  has 
come  over  under  that  program?  I  know  we  had  the  King  Tut  ex- 
hibit. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Yes,  I  was  going  to  say  the  King  Tut  exhibit;  the 
China  show  as  part  of  that — anything  that  brings  things  in  from 
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overseas.  I  cannot  exactly  recall,  but  I  know  it  has  been  phenome- 
nally successful  for  all  the  museums. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  vou.  Now  back  to  technology. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Back  to  tecnnology.  Well,  as  you  know,  museums 
are  looking  into  technology  in  a  major  way,  and  a  lot  of  the  art  mu- 
seums are  using  it  to  help  their  visitors  get  a  greater  sense  of  what 
their  collections  involve  and  so  forth.  We  were  very  fortunate  to 
fund  one  of  the  programs  for  our  school  museum  partnerships  for 
the  New  England  Aquarium,  and  they  are  doing  something  which 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  unique,  but  it  is  certainly  a  great  model. 
They  are  using  their  educational  television  program  in  the  schools, 
and  they  are  using  these  to  forecast  right  into  the  children's  class- 
room. So  that  while  an  experiment  is  oeing  done  at  the  museum, 
kids  are  participating  with  it  in  their  classrooms,  and  they  are  able 
to  use  the  telephone  and  call  the  curator  at  the  museum  and  talk 
to  him  or  her  about  what  is  going  on. 

So  the  children  benefit,  the  teacher  benefits,  and  the  museum 
benefits  as  well.  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  win-win  situation, 
where  if  the  kids  cannot  get  to  the  museum,  they  have  access  to 
all  of  the  resources  of  the  museum  through  this  television  program. 
They  happen  to  be  doing  science,  but  it  could  be  done  with  a  lot 
of  other  things  as  well. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  have  been  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
seen  their  CD-ROM  exhibits,  which  are  just  incredible.  I  see  it  as 
having  at  least  two  advantages.  First,  it  allows  people  to  know 
what  is  available  at  museums,  and  second,  you  can  see  a  lot  with- 
out even  going.  It  is  just  amazing  what  can  be  done  with  modem 
technology.  It  is  just  incredible  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be 
able  to  listen  to  Adolf  Hitler's  speeches  and  see  him  speaking  from 
the  archives.  I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  facet  of  expansion. 

Ms.  Frankel.  And  I  think  it  is  being  used  very  wisely,  too,  and 
I  think  people  are  using  it  in  such  a  way  that  you  really  hope  peo- 
ple will  see  it  on  the  CD-ROM,  but  will  then  also  want  to  come  in 
and  see  the  original  objects  as  well.  So  I  think  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  tension  in  that,  but  they  are  using  it  so  well  that  I  think  it  will 
encourage  people  to  then  come  and  see  the  objects. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes.  This  museum  here  is  exciting — and  dis- 
couraging in  a  sense,  too,  to  look  at  where  things  were  in  the  past, 
and  then  to  listen  to  some  of  the  controversy  that  is  going  on  today. 
I  wish  more  people  would  come  and  remind  themselves  of  how  far 
we  have  come,  but  we  certainly  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  we  can- 
not regress. 

Ms.  Frankel.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Jeffords.  You  speak  of  lifelong  learning  and  how  muse- 
ums can  facilitate  that.  What  programs  have  been  successful  in  ex- 
panding lifelong  learning  opportunities,  programs  which  reach  out 
to  adults  and  senior  citizens  and  could  serve  as  models  for  other 
museums? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Well,  there  are  two  in  your  State,  as  you  men- 
tioned, two  ElderHostel  programs — one  at  the  Shelbourne  Museum 
and  the  other  at  the  Montshire.  Also,  the  Shelbourne  is  doing  a 
major  and  very  important  literacy  program.  I  gather  that  there  is 
a  15  percent  illiteracy  rate,  so  that  they  have  really  put  together 
a  program  where  people  feel  comfortable  coming  into  the  museum 
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and  using  the  museum  while  they  are  learning  to  read.  And  I  think 
again  that  that  is  a  wonderful  synergy,  because  it  is  an  incredible 
sight  to  be  able  to  come  there  and  use  the  objects  as  well. 

The  other  thing  that  children's  museums  have  done  for  young 
parents  is  the  GED  program,  graduate  equivalence  for  high  school. 
And  the  kids  are  taken  over  to  work  in  the  museum  while  their 
parents  are  getting  their  equivalency  program. 

The  thing  that  is  very  exciting  for  me  is  that  museums  have 
moved  beyond  simply  the  tours,  symposia  and  classes,  and  really 
reached  into  the  community  to  see  what  are  the  needs  of  their  sen- 
ior citizens,  of  their  young  adults  and  so  forth,  and  provided  very 
carefully  created  programs  to  make  sure  that  all  of  those  needs  are 
being  met.  So  it  is  not  just  what  the  museum  wants  to  do,  but  it 
is  really  responsive  to  what  the  audience  needs,  and  I  think  that 
that  has  been  a  major  change  in  institutions.  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Tell  me  a  little  bit  more  about  your  endow- 
ment program  and  how  that  is  working.  What  you  hope  to  see  from 
that? 

Ms.  Frankel.  Well,  at  this  point,  we  give  general  operating  sup- 
port, and  people  are  using  that.  What  I  have  asked  the  field  to  look 
at  and  to  respond  to  is  this  idea  that  they  would  have  the  choice 
to  use  that  either  for  endowment  funds  or  for  their  general  operat- 
ing support,  the  rationale  being  that  we  really  want  to  help  them 
to  build  capacity  and  stability,  and  that  they  can  use  that  as  a 
challenge  to  their  community  to  raise  additional  private  funding. 
And  it  is  a  long-term  view  of  building  independence  and  capacity 
in  an  institution. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Do  you  require  a  match  with  it — ^if  so,  why 
not,  I  guess  is  the  question. 

Ms.  Frankel.  We  are  asking  people  again  to  respond  to  that.  We 
have  never  asked  people  with  general  operating  support,  because 
your  whole  budget  basically  supports  your  general  operating  sup- 
port grant.  I  think  people  will  use — and  that  is  what  I  have  been 
hearing  from  people,  that  they  will  use  the  money  if  they  decide 
to  use  it  as  an  endowment  to  challenge  the  community  to  build 
those  kinds  of  endowments.  I  mean,  it  takes  a  lot  to  throw  off  sig- 
nificant funds,  but  I  think  people  want  that  opportunity. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  I  guess  what  I  am  asking  you  is  do  you 
need  legislative  authority  for  that,  or  do  you  believe  it  can  be  done 
under  the  present  authority? 

Ms.  Frankel.  I  believe  it  can  be  done  the  way  our  statute  is 
written  at  this  point. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell,  do  you  have  any  further  questions? 

Senator  Pell.  Yes,  I  have  one  further  question.  I  may  have  a 
conflict  of  interest — I  am  a  trustee  of  a  museum  at  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga.  I  was  just  curious  if  what  we  have  done  there  should  not 
be  encouraged  elsewhere.  For  170  years  as  a  family,  we  have  main- 
tained it,  and  everyone  in  the  family  puts  in  his  or  her  will  that 
one  percent  goes  to  the  Fort;  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  a  good 
many  years  without  much  publicity.  Why  wouldn't  that  be  a  good 
idea  for  other  private  museums  to  start,  and  wouldn't  that  be  part 
of  your  job,  to  have  family  museums  that  could  go  on  for  50,  100, 
200  years  being  given  more  encouragement? 
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Ms.  Frankel.  Oh,  I  think  it  definitely  would.  But  again,  I  think 
the  thing  that  has  been  so  important  in  museums  is  that  most  of 
their  money  does  come,  as  you  suggest,  from  private  funders,  fi-om 
families,  from  people  who  care  a  lot.  They  grow  out  of  that  commu- 
nity. And  I  think  the  amount  that  we  give  is  a  small  amount  and 
a  significant  amount,  because  it  binds  tne  two  in  a  very  important 
way.  But  I  think  people,  individuals,  have  been  very,  very  gener- 
ous. 

Senator  Pell.  You  are  like  the  capstone  in  an  arch,  where  if  that 
capstone  were  taken  out,  the  arch  would  collapse. 

Ms.  Frankel.  I  realW  see  it  that  way  very  much;  I  think  you 
have  captured  it  beautifully. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  really  a  pleasure 
to  be  working  with  you.  I  admire  what  you  have  been  doing,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  is  one  of  the  existing  institutions  we  have 
that  will  pass  without  any  great  trouble.  However,  I  would  say  that 
with  the  attitude  that  exists  right  now  and  the  need  to  balance  the 
budget,  there  may  be  some  reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds.  I 
would  hope  not — and  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  say  there  will  not 
be  any  cuts,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  them  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  why  I  also  went  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
this  year,  as  well  as  the  authorizing  committee,  to  at  least  get  two 
shots  at  protecting  what  you  are  doing. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Good. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  excellent 
testimony,  as  always,  and  keep  up  the  great  work. 

Ms.  Frankel.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Next,  we  will  hear  from  Ms.  Audrey  Davis 
who  is,  as  you  all  know,  the  acting  director  and  creator  of  The  Al- 
exandria Black  History  Resource  Center;  and  the  second  witness  is 
Ms,  Joyce  Bucci,  who  serves  as  a  specialist  in  the  Office  of  Art  for 
the  Baltimore  County  Public  Schools. 

I  would  say  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  listen  to 
some  who  are  affiliated  with  institutions  that  benefit  from  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Federal  funding  and  learn  about  their  problems,  and 
hopefully,  they  will  have  a  few  good  things  to  say. 

Please  Gro  ahead,  Audrey. 

STATEMENTS  OF  AUDREY  DAVIS,  DIRECTOR,  THE  ALEXAN- 
DRIA BLACK  fflSTORY  RESOURCE  CENTER,  ALEXANDRIA. 
VA;  AND  JOYCE  BUCCI,  SPECIALIST,  OFFICE  OF  ART,  BALTI- 
MORE COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  TOWSON,  MD 

Ms.  Davis.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Audrey  Davis.  I  am  the 
acting  director  of  The  Alexandria  Black  History  Resource  Center. 
Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  sub- 
committee this  morning. 

I  first  want  to  bring  you  greetings  and  welcome  from  our  Mayor, 
Patricia  S.  Ticer,  from  our  city  council,  and  from  our  city  manager, 
Vola  Lawson. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  my  full  testimony  for  the  record. 

We  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  welcome  you  to  our  city,  and 
most  especially,  to  our  museum,  which  has  iust  received  IMS  fund- 
ing for  the  first  time  this  year.  As  part  of  a  new  institution  just 
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5  years  old,  I  can  attest  to  the  importance  of  this  funding  in  devel- 
oping the  museum  and  its  service  to  the  community. 

As  a  small,  local  history  museum,  we  are  representative  of  many 
thousands  of  such  institutions  across  the  country.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  recognition  of  excellence  which  comes  with  the  award 
of  general  operating  support. 

■  The  Alexandria  Black  History  Resource  Center  owes  its  creation 
to  the  African  American  community's  struggle  against  the  confines 
of  a  segregated  era.  In  1939,  five  young  African  American  men 
staged  a  peaceful  sit-in  at  Alexandria's  Queen  Street  Library.  The 
purpose  of  the  sit-in  was  to  register  the  African  AmericEin  commu- 
nity's anger  at  the  denial  of  basic  library  privileges. 

As  a  result  of  this  act  of  civil  disobedience,  the  City  of  Alexandria 
built  the  Robert  Robinson  Library.  This  building  was  used  as  a  li- 
brary until  desegregation  in  the  1960's,  but  its  importance  to  the 
African  American  community  has  continued  unabated.  Today,  this 
building  is  part  of  The  Alexandria  Black  History  Resource  Center, 
serving  Alexandria  residents  of  all  races  with  an  interest  in  a 
shared  past  and  in  educating  our  children  for  the  future. 

As  you  have  had  a  tour  of  this  institution  this  morning,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  many  successful  IMS  supported 
projects  in  other  city  museums. 

Alexandria's  12  museums  and  historic  sites  are  visited  by  more 
than  1.2  million  people  each  year  and  provide  a  myriad  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  community.  Six  of  these  museums 
have  been  able  to  increase  the  excellence  of  their  programs  and  op- 
erations with  assistance  from  IMS.  Five  of  the  museums  you  will 
hear  about  today  come  under  the  Office  of  Historic  Alexandria, 
which  is  a  department  of  our  Alexandria  city  government.  The 
sixth  one  is  Carlyle  House,  which  is  run  by  the  Northern  Virginia 
Regional  Park  Authority. 

We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  our  various  museums 
and  especially  proud  that,  with  continued  IMS  support,  four  of  our 
institutions  have  rec  ived  accreditation  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums.  Each  museum  has  a  small  staff,  averaging  two 
full-time  persons,  supplemented  with  hundreds  of  volunteers.  Al- 
most exclusively,  we  use  the  funds  received  from  IMS  to  provide 
educational  programs  for  school  children  in  our  area. 

One  such  program  is  The  Lyceum's  "Inside  Old  Town,"  in  which 
students  discover  what  life  was  like  in  early  Alexandria.  The  pro- 
-am begins  in  the  classroom  with  a  hands-on  outreach  kit,  which 
includes  maps,  census  records,  and  other  hands-on  objects,  such  as 
sea  biscuits,  handmade  soap  and  candles.  From  the  museum,  a  vol- 
unteer docent  leads  the  students  along  Old  Town  streets,  where 
they  look  for  boot  scrapers,  gossip  mirrors,  old  shipping  ware- 
houses, and  other  features  of  our  past.  Each  student  is  assigned 
the  role  of  an  actual  person  from  Alexandria's  past.  They  play  their 
roles  in  front  of  the  buildings  associated  with  their  historic  char- 
acters, learning  more  about  how  townspeople  lived  and  worked. 

At  the  Carlyle  House,  hundreds  of  3rd  and  4th  grade  students 
and  their  teachers  and  parents  learn  about  life  within  an  upper- 
class  colonial  household  from  the  African  American  point  of  view. 
From  two  of  the  enslaved  African  Americans,  the  cook  and  a  black- 
smith, students  learn  about  skilled  and  household  slaves,  their 
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work  and  personal  lives,  and  their  relationships  with  the  white 
family.  And  in  Washington,  DC,  this  is  especially  important,  since 
the  Carlyle  House  is  one  of  the  primary  institutions  that  focuses 
on  this  portion  of  slave  life  in  African  American  culture. 

Special  events  at  the  Carlyle  House  provide  fun  and  educational 
experiences  for  families.  They  watch  and  talk  with  reenactors  to 
learn  more  about  the  social  and  political  life  of  all  colonial  Vir- 
ginians. Family  members  taste  foods  prepared  by  18th  century 
methods  and  play  games  which  were  enjoyed  200  years  ago.  They 
also  view  demonstrations  of  18th  century  woodworking  and  textile- 
making  which  bring  the  past  closer  to  the  present. 

At  Alexandria  Archaeology  Museum,  Ms.  Carolyn  James  works 
with  welfare  recipients  and  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  alter- 
native education  programs,  to  prepare  them  for  the  general  edu- 
cation diploma.  The  adult  students  who  participated  in  an  archae- 
ology adventure  lesson  on  African  Americans  in  Alexandria  encoun- 
tered the  value  of  archaeological  research  first-hand.  Their  explo- 
ration, using  an  actual  site  and  real  artifacts,  allowed  them  to 
"handle  history,"  providing  a  tangible  link  to  their  community's 
past  and  inspiring  them  as  individuals  to  view  their  own  lives  from 
an  historic  perspective. 

Two  of  Ms.  James'  students  later  reported  to  her  that  they  want- 
ed to  reconstruct  their  own  family  history.  Ms.  James  said  that  it 
is  not  often  that  a  classroom  experience  can  change  a  life  so  quick- 
ly. She  attributes  this  immediate  effect  on  her  students  to  the  rich 
historic  content  of  the  lesson's  topic,  a  free  black  neighborhood  be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  and  the  excellent  teachers  and  curriculum. 

By  offering  combined  visits  to  several  sites,  groups  have  an  op- 
portunity to  immerse  themselves  in  Alexandria  history.  In  one  com- 
bined tour,  18th  century  life  in  the  newly-founded  town  of  Alexan- 
dria, students  might  go  to  Gadsby's  Tavern,  where  they  learn  what 
a  traveler  could  expect  from  a  night's  stay  in  the  tavern.  After  that, 
they  would  head  to  Carlyle  House,  where  they  would  see  colonial 
life  from  a  different  perspective,  from  the  perspective  of  a  pros- 
perous family  in  the  18th  century.  From  there,  they  would  go  to  Al- 
exandria Archaeology,  where  it  would  be  possible  to  examine  arti- 
facts that  were  found  at  both  sites  and  connect  them  further  to  the 
sites  they  just  visited  and  make  more  important  connections  about 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  lived  in  these  places. 

At  Gadsby's  Tavern  Museum,  two  buildings  dating  from  1770 
and  1792,  the  Conservation  Assessment  Program  has  been  vital  in 
providing  proper  care  for  the  most  valuable  of  the  museum's  ob- 
jects— the  buildings  themselves.  Part  of  Gadsby's  CAP  funds  al- 
lowed the  museum  to  have  a  thorough  architectural  assessment  by 
a  preservation  architect,  who  examined  both  structures  top  to  bot- 
tom and  highlighted  ares  of  concern  for  the  future.  The  remainder 
of  the  grant  paid  for  a  study  by  a  conservation  specialist,  which  fo- 
cused on  the  use  of  the  buildings  as  a  museum. 

At  Fort  Ward  Museum  and  Historic  Site,  part  of  the  Union  Civil 
War  defenses  for  the  city  of  Washington,  IMS  conservation  funds 
were  used  to  stabilize  the  Fort's  earthwork  walls.  Some  41  rare 
prints  have  been  conserved;  textiles,  including  a  large  collection  of 
flags,  have  been  properly  stabilized  and  conserved.  Since  1989,  al- 
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most  19,000  students  have  participated  in  the  award-winning  edu- 
cation outreach  program,  "Life  During  the  Civil  War." 

During  the  many  years  of  IMS  support,  attendance  at  Fort  Ward 
has  increased  from  25,000  to  68,000  last  year. 

In  conclusion,  IMS  funding  has  allowed  us  all  to  increase  our 
own  base  of  financial  support.  The  fund  are  indeed  a  multiplier. 
Especially  in  the  last  2  to  3  years,  we  have  become  more  entre- 
preneurial, bringing  in  financial  support  from  a  variety  of  here- 
tofore unimagined  sources — an  archaeology  summer  camp  for  teen- 
agers, special  field  schools,  and  graduate  courses  with  the  National 
Park  Service  and  George  Washington  University,  new  product  de- 
velopment of  Alexandria-related  merchandise  for  our  museum 
shops,  scholarly  publications  to  sell  in  our  shops,  new  family-ori- 
ented special  events,  joint  marketing  and  advertising  ventures 
combining  all  the  historical  sites  and  museums,  special  group  tour 
packages,  increased  rental  income,  and  most  especially,  successful 
private  support  from  our  constituents. 

A  recent  fundraising  project  brought  in  more  than  $50,000  in 
cash  and  in-kind  gifts — an  unprecedented  amount  for  a  small  insti- 
tution. 

Here  at  our  center,  we  receive  support  from  the  Philip  L.  Gra- 
ham Fund  and  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  And  let  us  not  overesti- 
mate the  economic  impact  of  tourism  to  our  community,  those  1.2 
million  visitors  coming  to  our  city,  patronizing  our  restaurants  and 
shops. 

Our  community  takes  great  pride  in  its  history  and  in  the  ability 
to  make  the  history  come  alive  as  part  of  our  younger  generations 
experience.  The  continued  support  of  the  IMS  since  1980  has  al- 
lowed us  to  enter  this  special  partnership  and  help  establish  life- 
time learning  for  all  of  our  citizens.  And  we  thank  you. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Davis  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Joyce,  please  proceed. 

Ms.  Bucci,  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  Senators  and  distin- 
guished guests. 

I  would  like  to  invite  you  back  to  Maryland  any  time  you  would 
like  to  come.  I  would  love  to  take  you  with  us  on  a  tour  where  our 
5-year-olds  are  the  experts  in  some  museums — and  I  will  talk 
about  some  of  those  programs  later. 

But  let  me  begin  by  sa^ng  that  I  am  in  support  of  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  known  as  IMS.  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  like  to  address  the  following:  museums  as  an  edu- 
cational resource,  museum/school  partnerships,  and  museum/ 
school/community  collaboration,  and  how  they  affect  student,  teach- 
er and  parents  in  the  greater  Baltimore  County  area. 

I  have  worked  as  an  art  teacher,  an  art  museum  curriculum  spe- 
cialist, and  currently  serve  as  a  specialist  in  the  Office  of  Art.  This 
represents  20  years  of  experience  dealing  with  museums  as  edu- 
cational facilities. 

I  have  found  museum  education  programs  provide  a  vital  edu- 
cational link  for  our  students.  Let  me  address  that  particular  issue. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  instructional  leaders  in  school  systems  are 
looking  for  ways  in  which  learning  can  be  made  authentic.  In  the 
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museum  setting,  students  may  observe,  interact,  and  discuss  real 
artifacts  from  other  cultures.  It  is  extremely  important  for  students 
to  have  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation  for  other  cultures 
as  we  move  into  a  more  global  society. 

The  museum  provides  this  natural  connection  and  resource  for 
children  and  teachers  to  study  the  beliefs  and  art  of  various  cul- 
tures through  cross-curricular  activities.  Today,  museums  provide 
extensive  pre-  and  postmuseum  activities  to  ensure  that  this  mu- 
seum experience  will  be  a  true  extension  of  the  classroom  and  not 
merely  a  field  trip.  Often,  activities  are  developed  that  can  only  be 
done  in  the  museum  when  confronted  with  the  real  art  or  the  real 
objects. 

These  problems  actively  engage  our  children  in  research  and  ob- 
servation necessary  for  problem  solving  in  all  disciplines.  Curricu- 
lum writers  from  a  number  of  disciplines  are  writing  these 
multicultural/interdisciplinary  museum  experiences  into  their  year- 
ly program.  And  I  have  seen  an  increase  in  that,  particularly  in  the 
last  few  years,  driven  by  performance-based  education.  The  muse- 
ums have  the  real  objects,  the  museums  have  the  real  thing.  We 
can  only  discuss  them  in  the  classroom,  but  by  bringing  children 
to  the  museum  and  having  them  interact  with  people  who  know 
about  them  or  have  an  extension  of  the  museum  come  into  the 
school,  it  makes  it  real,  and  it  makes  it  part  of  them;  they  feel  own- 
ership. 

One  of  the  school/museum  partnership  progrrams  that  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  ones  that  I  can 
think  of  and  IMS  has  funded  a  planning  grant  last  year.  This  was 
for  "Mining  the  Museum."  It  was  a  collaboration  originally  between 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  and  the  Contemporary  Museum 
and  Baltimore  County  and  Baltimore  City  schools.  This  gp'ant  en- 
abled teachers  and  students  of  several  schools  to  participate  in  an 
extensive  outreach  program  that  included  staff  development  for 
teachers — teachers  met  with  the  artist  and  toured  the  exhibit,  ex- 
perienced a  contextual  lecture  on  installation  art,  and  received  di- 
versity and  sensitivity  training,  because  it  was  an  exhibit  that  was 
very  sensitive.  Students  met  with  an  outreach  museum  staff  mem- 
ber in  their  schools  and  engaged  in  discussions  and  pre-museum 
activities.  Students  then  came  to  the  museum.  When  they  returned 
to  school,  they  were  encouraged  to  make  creative  responses  to  the 
museum.  Those  creative  responses,  then,  will  be  on  display  at  the 
museum,  and  parents  and  the  community  will  be  invited.  In  the 
past,  we  have  also  done  parent/student  workshops  related  to  that 
exhibit. 

This  experience  brought  together  art,  histoiy,  English,  and  guid- 
ance counselors.  Many  teachers  have  changed  the  way  they  teach 
and  reexamined  methods  of  instruction  because  of  that  exposure. 
Children  examine  the  power  of  art  and  engaged  in  creative  experi- 
ences. 

This  planning  grant  enabled  us  to  package  this  successful  pro- 
gram in  a  way  that  may  help  us  qualify  for  funding  from  other 
sources. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  the  museum/school/community  col- 
laboration. Last  year,  one  of  our  middle  schools,  Johnnycake  Mid- 
dle School,  entered  into  a  collaboration  and  partnership  with  The 
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Contemporary  Museum,  a  museum  staffed  by  three  people,  and 
participated  in  a  total  school  immersion.  The  collaboration  also  was 
with  Morgan  State  University,  so  it  was  the  school,  Morgan  State 
University,  and  the  Museum. 

The  students  explored  the  global  community  through  inter- 
disciplinary projects  involving  art,  history  and  language  that  were 
developed  by  interdisciplinary  teams  of  teachers.  The  students,  fac- 
ulty and  community  toured  the  exhibit  with  the  artists  as  the  for- 
eign language  teacher  interpreted.  The  artist  then  visited  the 
school  and  spoke  to  the  students  and  the  community. 

Recently,  there  was  an  extended  project  where  The  Contem- 
porary sent  another  artist  to  work  with  the  children  to  create  a 
permanent  mural  on  the  grounds  of  the  school.  So  it  is  not  just  a 
one-time  thing  with  the  museum;  it  is  now  a  commitment  that  will 
continue  to  g^ow.  And  again,  they  have  extended  additional  com- 
mitments to  that  school. 

Everyone  benefited  from  this  cooperative  experience.  This  year, 
The  Contemporary  is  continuing  in  its  commitment  and  has  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  faculty  to  visit  their  latest  exhibit.  The 
artist  will  visit  the  school,  and  the  community  is  invited  when  they 
come. 

Many  of  these  students  and  parents  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
museum  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  particular  program.  The  mu- 
seum has  become  a  friendly  place  for  them,  a  familiar  place,  a 
place  to  frequent.  Establishing  these  collaborations  and  partner- 
ships ensures  continued  support  and  use  of  the  museum  as  an  edu- 
cational resource. 

Giving  our  children  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  real  art  and 
artists  creates  an  authentic  experience  that  can  last  a  lifetime. 
These  successful  programs  are  vital  to  nurture  the  hearts,  the 
minds  and  the  souls  of  our  children,  parents  and  teachers  in  a 
changing  global  society. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bucci  may  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
important  this  testimony  is.  There  is  an  image,  at  least  in  many 
Members'  minds  in  the  Congress,  that  all  we  do  is  support  the 
huge  museums  in  Washington,  DC  and  in  New  York  City,  and  that 
there  really  is  not  any  need  for  these  programs.  So  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  is  getting  into  the  record  the  value  and  the  need 
for  small  museums. 

As  we  move  closer  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  I  find  myself  more 
and  more  interested  in  ensuring  that  we  preserve  for  future  gen- 
erations that  which  has  gone  before  us,  and  therefore,  I  have  be- 
come somewhat  of  a  Civil  War  buff  In  fact,  I  have  had  a  wonderful 
time  putting  a  program  together  which  is  now  sponsored  by  both 
Virginia  Senators,  to  preserve  the  Civil  War  sites  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  so  that  you  can  travel  back  and  forth.  That  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  areas,  because  you  had  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was 
one  of  the  masters  of  warfare  in  all  of  history  and  who  had  his 
most  successful  battles  there,  and  then  you  had  the  victories  that 
got  Abraham  Lincoln  reelected  and  brought  victory.  So  that  if  you 
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are  a  Southerner,  you  can  just  visit  these,  and  if  you  are  a  North- 
erner, you  can  just  visit  those.  [Laughter.] 

It  comes  down,  though,  to  the  basics  of  history  and  the  value  of 
history  to  our  kids,  and  that  is  why  I  have  asked  you  both  here. 
As  we  have  seen  from  time  to  time,  we  tend  to  revert  back  without 
remembering  what  the  problems  were  and  why  we  are  here.  So  I 
am  excited  by  what  you  are  doing,  excited  about  this  museum,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  we  can  do  to  help  build  stronger  school/ 
museum  partnerships.  Do  you  see  a  role  for  IMS  in  fostering  and 
enhancing  these  partnerships?  Is  there  anything  they  ought  to  be 
doing  or  ought  not  be  doing,  or  how  can  they  help  your 

Ms.  Davis.  Basically,  I  think  that  for  teachers  right  now,  with 
the  school  system  the  way  it  is,  they  have  so  manv  pressures  and 
so  many  time  constraints,  and  maybe  there  could  be  seme  kind  of 
arrangement  made  where  teachers  could  earn  credit  for  working 
with  the  museums  and  working  on  specific  projects.  In  that  way, 
we  could  build  a  more  important  core  curriculum.  I  speak  as  some- 
one who  has  a  mother  who  is  a  teacher  and  a  father  also  in  the 
school  system.  Often,  it  is  just  very  difficult  for  them  to  arrange 
trips  to  museums.  I  mean,  they  have  certain  ones  that  they  go  to, 
but  they  would  like  to  go  to  more.  So  I  think  that  if  that  could  be 
arranged,  or  if  something  like  that  could  be  made  possible — and  to 
be  more  aware  of  the  museums  that  are  in  their  neighborhoods.  I 
do  not  think  a  lot  of  communities  are  aware  of  the  smaller  muse- 
ums that  are  here,  which  can  also  offer  valuable  information  to 
their  children. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Joyce? 

Ms.  Bucci.  Last  year,  there  were  about  300  applicants  for  the 
one  partnership  that  I  was  talking  about,  and  there  were  only  15 
people  who  actually  received  grants.  So  if  we  could  increase  that, 
that  would  be  great. 

These  are  teachers  and  students  and  faculties  working  with  mu- 
seums, with  incredible  ideas  of  ways  in  which  to  really  use  them 
as  a  resource.  And  to  have  only  been  able  to  help  those  few  out  of 
the  many  wonderful  programs  I  think  shows  you  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  to  help  support  those  wonderful  ideas. 

I  know  that  that  is  not  an  easy  one  to  deal  with  today,  but  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  today  more  than  ever,  disciplines  are  coming  to 
me,  I  know,  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  can  get  better  connec- 
tions with  the  museums,  and  how  can  we  get  our  children  there, 
because  their  fundings  are  being  cut,  but  yet  the  museums  have 
the  performance-based  programs  that  they  really  need. 

So  it  is  a  very  difficult  issue  and  often  comes  down  to  money. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Yes,  unfortunately,  it  does.  I  wish  I  could 
offer  more  assistance  in  that. 

Ms.  Bucci.  One  way  we  have  done  it — I  can  tell  you  this,  and 
I  do  not  know  if  this  answers  the  question — but  by  writing  it  into 
the  curriculum — many  of  the  instructional  writers  have  written  it 
in  so  that  when  they  go  to  the  principal,  the  principal  says,  "Oh, 
it  is  in  the  curriculum,  and  so  we  have  to  get  the  kids  there."  So 
that  helps  that  end.  So  I  do  not  know  how,  other  than  providing 
more  opportunities,  and  helping  to  get  children  there — it  is  a  very 
difficult,  but  these  are  wonderful  ideas  that  we  need  to  find  ways 
to  fund. 
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Senator  Jeffords.  As  to  funding,  at  least  in  the  evidence  we 
have  taken  in  the  arts  and  humanities  endowments,  it  seems  to  be 
that  most  of  the  foundation  money  in  this  area  goes  to  the  arts.  Do 
you  have  any  luck  with  foundations,  as  far  as  getting  grants  or 
that  type  of  thing — I  probably  should  have  asked  Diane  that. 

Diane,  if  you  wouldn't  mind,  you  can  respond  from  there.  What 
do  you  find  as  far  as  foundation  response  to  requests  for  contribu- 
tions for  museums? 

Ms.  Frankel.  I  think  we  have  seen  it  diminishing,  but  in  fact, 
there  are  many  foundations  and  individuals  who  are  major  contrib- 
utors to  museums,  not  just  art  museums,  but  all  of  the  other  muse- 
ums as  well. 

But  this  issue  around  transportation  money  is  a  critical  issue, 
Senator  Jeffords,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  that  kind  of  money 
in  particular.  So  I  think  yes,  there  is  money  around,  but  it  is  the 
partnership  between  the  public  and  the  private.  What  we  have  ini- 
tiated with  this,  I  think  encourages  other  private  funding  to  help 
with  school/museum  partnerships,  and  I  think  that  that  is  very  im- 
portant. We  put  very  little  money  into  it,  but  I  think  it  will  gen- 
erate a  lot  more  private  funding. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  else,  other  than  to  commend 
you  for  the  work  you  are  doing.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  this.  Is 
there  an  increasing  interest  in  history  and  museums?  Have  you 
seen  that  in  your  experience,  and  would  you  elaborate? 

Ms.  Bucci.  I  know  that  we  are  driven  right  now  by  the  Maryland 
State  performance  test.  It  is  a  performance-based  test,  and  because 
of  that,  disciplines  are  looking  for  authentic  ways  to  train,  teach 
and  educate  children  so  that  it  becomes  an  experience,  and  a  prob- 
lem-solving experience  that  they  use  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  So 
they  have  turned  to  resources  in  their  communities  and  in  their 
cities,  and  museums  are  the  perfect  resource  because  they  hold  a 
multicultural  aspect  as  well  as  a  true  interdisciplinary  aspect.  And 
we  have  a  tremendous  quest  in  doing  interdisciplinary  because  that 
seems  to  be  more  authentic.  If  we  do  things  in  isolation,  then  the 
students  are  thinking  in  isolation  and  do  not  apply  that  to  their 
real  world. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  do  career  training  this  way.  One  of 
the  eye-openers  for  me  was  when  I  took  students  about  5  years  ago 
to  the  museum,  and  one  of  the  male  students  said,  "Oh — there  is 
a  man  here."  To  me,  this  meant  that  that  child  had  never  been 
there  before  and  did  not  realize  that  there  were  some  occupations 
that  he  may  want  to  pursue. 

I  deviated  from  your  history  question,  but  I  think  it  starts  to 
cross  all  curricular  areas.  So  yes,  I  would  say  I  have  seen  an  in- 
crease in  interest. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  want  to  thank  everyone  for  coming.  If  there 
is  anyone  here  who  would  like  to  come  forward  and  expound  on 
some  particular  burning  matter  you  have,  I  would  be  happy  to  lis- 
ten to  you.  We  have  a  few  minutes  left  before  I  have  to  leave. 

Otherwise,  I  would  just  like  to  thank  you  for  your  attention.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  an  area  of  interest  to  a  great  many  people  in  this 
community.  And  I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  Baltimore, 
from  the  days  when  I  first  came  here  and  went  over  and  saw  your 
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city  in  its  rebirth  in  the  late  1970's  and  saw  the  employment  and 
training  efforts  you  were  doing.  In  fact,  I  almost  became  a  resident 
there.  You  had  that  great  program — ^but  I  did  not  think  it  would 
be  politically  wise  to  do  so — where  you  were  giving  houses  away. 
But  I  could  just  see  that  haunting  me  politically  for  the  rest  of  mv 
life.  It  was  a  tremendous  program  where  they  had  condemned  all 
these  houses  for  no  property  taxes,  and  if  you  wanted  to  restore 
them,  you  could  do  so,  and  they  gave  you  the  house.  I  have  revis- 
ited some  of  those  areas,  and  I  have  been  over  iust  recently,  look- 
ing at  your  school  system,  and  of  course,  they  nave  the  problems 
all  of  our  school  systems  do,  and  I  have  visited  with  your  Mayor. 
So  I  always  enjoy  going  over  there. 

And  Alexandria  is  just  a  fantastic  piece  of  history;  there  is  no 
question  about  it. 

Now,  let  me  get  a  little  better  idea — I  am  sure  you  told  me — but 
how  many  visitors  do  you  get  through  here,  other  than  school  kids? 
I  know  you  get  a  lot  of  school  children  here,  but  what  kind  of  other 
visitors  do  you  get  here? 

Ms.  Davis.  Well,  right  now,  we  have  1.2  million  visitors  per  year 
annually  in  Alexandria.  We  have  a  little  over  6,000  here  at  the 
Center.  We  definitely  have  school  groups.  We  are  booked  all  the 
time  for  school  tours.  But  also,  the  Duilding  is  used  constantly  for 
community  activities.  The  Parker-Gray  alumni,  the  African  Ainer- 
ican  school  here  in  the  area,  have  meetings  here,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Black  Heritage.  We  are  also  able  to  rent  the 
building  to  any  groups  that  want  to  sponsor  educational  activities. 
Workshops  have  oeen  held  here  for  the  history  professors  at  North- 
ern Virginia  Community  College. 

We  get  a  lot  of  people  just  coming  in  off  the  street.  There  is  I 
think  in  the  African  American  community  a  great  need  for  accurate 
information  about  our  history,  accurate  and  fair  information  about 
the  history,  and  I  think  museums  like  this  provide  that  and  are 
willing  to  help  people  with  their  own  researcn  questions.  We  have 
the  resources  downstairs;  we  have  researchers  who  come  in  and 
want  to  look  up  topics  ranging  from  their  own  family  history  to 
stuff  for  graduate  courses.  So  we  get  a  wide  variety  of  people  in  our 
audience,  I  think. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Do  you  get  a  significant  number  of  non-Afri- 
can Americans? 

Ms.  Davis.  We  get  a  number  of  non-African  Americans.  Actually, 
we  have  quite  a  few  foreign  visitors  who  come  in  and  are  interested 
about  our  culture,  too,  and  the  Euro  Center  here  in  the  area,  that 
has  students  from  all  overs,  comes  in  and  brings  a  gproup  of  stu- 
dents almost  every  year,  to  introduce  them  to  African  American 
culture. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Well,  thank  you  all  very  much.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  being  here  with  vou,  and  I  look  forward  to  spending 
a  little  more  time  with  you  looking  around,  and  then  we  will  be  on 
our  way. 

Thank  you  all.  The  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 

[The  appendix  follows.] 
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APPENDIX 

Prepared  Statement  of  Diane  Frankel 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  Thank  you  for  the  Opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  speaking  to  you  here  at  the 
Alexandria  Black  History  Resource  Center.  This  is  truly  a  community  museum  and 
it  is  a  very  appropriate  setting  for  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1976  to 
recognize  the  vital  public  service  museums  provide  as  community  centers  of  edu- 
cation and  keepers  of  the  collections  that  are  our  cultural  heritsige.  IMS  provides 
assistance  for  operations  and  conservation  activities  for  aquariums,  «irboretums  and 
botanical  gardens,  art  museums,  youth  museums,  general  museums,  historic  houses 
and  sites,  nistory  museums,  nature  centers,  natural  history  and  anthropology  muse- 
ums, planetariums,  science  and  technology  centers,  specialized  museums,  and  zoo- 
logical parks. 

In  preparing  for  reauthorization,  EMS  has  taken  a  look  at  questions  we  all  must 
exanune  with  increased  vigor.  Is  there  a  reason  for  the  federal  government  to  he 
part  of  the  public  private  partnership  that  makes  strong  museums?  Is  there  a  rea- 
son why  federal  dollars  snould  be  used  to  further  museums'  public  service  role? 
What  will  museums  be  doing  to  better  serve  the  public  by  the  year  2000? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  have  taken  a  look  at  funding  patterns  for  museums. 
Museum  funding  is  a  tapestry,  a  vibrant  and  rich  intertwining  of  public  and  private 
support  Federal  funding  is  a  strong  thread  that  helps  ensure  that  the  tapestry  does 
not  unravel.  For  three  undeniable  reasons  it  is  clear  to  me  that  federal  funding  is 
essential. 

The  overriding  reason  is  that  the  collections  museums  hold  are  national  treas- 
ures— although  tney  are  cared  for  at  a  particular  site  they  belong  to  all  of  us.  They 
document  genius  and  struggle,  outstanding  achievements,  personal  journeys,  the 
stories  of  a  great  and  diverse  people  .  .  .  and  we  all  have  a  role  and  responsibility 
for  their  care. 

Secondly  public  money  helps  to  level  the  playing  field.  Many  museums  are  located 
in  areas  where  significant  private  support  is  simply  not  available.  Public  funding 
is  a  mark  of  achievement  that  lets  the  private  community  know  that  they  can  invest 
with  confidence  in  a  museum  that  has  proven  itself.  Public  funding  also  emphasizes 
that  museums  reach  out  to  the  entire  community,  not  just  to  those  who  provide  fi- 
nancial support. 

And  finally,  leadership.  National  competition  is  a  catalyst  for  excellence  improving 
museum  service  nationwide.  Federal  leadership  helps  disseminate  models  and  put 
a  spotlight  on  the  remarkable  resources  that  museums  bring  to  education  and  to 
communities  across  the  United  States.  IMS  has  improved  practices  and  raised  ex- 
pectations of  museums,  especially  those  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas.  It  focuses 
attention  on  the  power  museums  have  to  engage  learners  in  history,  science  and  art. 
It  raises  the  profile  of  museums  and  their  contributions  to  communities.  And,  IMS 
provides  incentives  for  institutions  to  do  important  things,  such  as  conservation  sur- 
veys, that  can  often  be  put  on  the  back  burner  in  favor  of  more  visible  projects. 

Last  year  I  traveled  throughout  the  country  and  talked  to  parents,  teachers  and 
children,  senior  citizens,  museum  volunteers,  business  leaders,  government  officials 
and  leaders  of  community  organizations.  What  I  heard  is  that  museums  are  cen- 
tered in  our  personal  and  collective  human  experiences;  they  are  not  a  marginal 
part  of  society,  not  a  luxury.  They  play  a  vital  role  in  education,  in  the  economy, 
in  the  well-being  of  communities,  and  in  contributing  generally  to  the  quality  of  life 
and  life-long  education.  Museums  attract  million  visitors  a  year,  families,  children 
individuals,  who  seek  the  enriched  learning  resources  offered  by  our  country  8000 
museums. 

I  also  convened  a  series  of  field  hearings  in  six  sites.  Museum  professionals  from 
every  state  attended  these  hearings  and  we  talked  about  the  future.  I  asked  if  offer- 
ing a  competitive  program  for  general  operating  support  continues  to  be  the  best 
way  for  EMS  to  use  its  resources.  Were  our  conservation  programs  making  a  dif- 
ference? Do  small  institutions  feel  that  IMS  gives  them  access  to  professional  devel- 
opment tools  that  they  would  otherwise  not  have? 

Most  of  what  I  heard  was  unabashed  praise  for  this  small,  well-run  agency.  95% 
of  IMS  funds  go  directly  to  grants  with  only  5%  used  for  administrative  expenses. 
This  is  a  great  achievement  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  appreciated  nationwide. 

I  heard  resoundingly  that  Congress'  foresight  in  developing  a  program  of  support 
core  activities  for  excellent  institutions  has  had  a  remarkable  .  .  .  not  only  on  the 
continuing  professionalization  of  museums  but  on  their  service  to  the  public.  EMS 
General  Operating  Support  dollars  benefit  the  public  in  direct  ways.  These  dollars 
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help  museums  maintain  hours  of  operation,  care  for  their  collections  and  bring  an 
astonishing  range  of  educational  and  cultural  activities  to  the  public.  Unrestricted 
operating  funds  are  still  the  most  difficult  monies  for  museums  to  raise.  Large  and 
small  institutions  voiced  this.  IMS  has  offered  grants  for  operating  expenses  since 
its  inception  and  I  believe  that  this  program  must  remain  the  bacKDone  of  what  we 
do. 

General  Operating  Support  grants  are  matched  with  at  least  seventeen  non-fed- 
eral dollars  for  every  dollar  of  federal  money.  These  awards  have  a  significant 
leveraging  effect  in  two  ways:  thev  provide  national  recognition  that  attracts  addi- 
tional dollars  to  a  community  and  tney  raise  the  level  of  museum  practice  nation- 
wide. 

K  there  is  any  complaint  about  this  program  it  is  that  funds  are  limited  and  high 
quality  institutions  must  be  turned  awav.  IMS  has  recently  changed  the  grant 
amount  and  made  the  General  Operating  Support  grant  a  two-year  award.  Although 
the  grant  amount  is  smaller  grantees  have  benefited  by  the  increased  stability  of 
a  two  year  award  and  the  decrease  in  time  they  must  spend  in  completing  annual 
applications.  Most  importantly  this  change  increased,  by  30%,  the  number  of  muse- 
ums benefiting  from  tne  program. 

Now,  I  am  investigating  the  possibility  of  asking  institutions  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  two  consecutive  competitions  to  "sit  out'  the  following  competition.  This 
would  further  extend  the  reach  of  these  funds. 

I  am  also  exploring  the  possibility  that  museums  who  receive  grants  could  choose 
to  use  them  to  build  or  initiate  their  own  endowments.  This  is  an  example  of  how 
IMS  can  use  its  leadership  role  to  help  museums  build  long-term  financial  capacity, 
stability  and  independence.  The  endowment  option  can  also  be  used  as  a  challenge 
to  increase  private  support. 

Museum  professionals  told  me  that  IMS  conservation  assistance  is  also  a  top  pri- 
ority. As  Harold  M.  Williams,  President  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust  has  said!,  T^o 
less  than  air  and  water,  the  cultural  dimension  of  our  environment  is  essential  to 
human  survival."  Museums  hold  and  care  for  objects  that  belong  to  us  all.  IMS  has 
been  credited  with  encouraging  an  institution  wide  focus  on  the  importance  of  con- 
servation activities  and  providing  leadership  to  small  museums  as  they  begin  com- 
prehensive care  of  collections  activities. 

Small  and  emerging  institutions  are  improving  the  qruality  of  their  operations 
with  IMS  assistance.  Nearly  50%  of  IMS  grants  are  made  to  small  museums  with 
operating  budgets  of  less  than  $250,000.  The  1992  Congressionally  authorized  IMS 
National  Assessment  of  the  Needs  of  Small,  Emerging,  Minority  and  Rural  Muse- 
ums reported  that  about  75%  of  the  nation's  museums  are  small.  These  museums 
perform  the  same  basic  museums  activities  as  their  larger  counterparts,  collecting, 
exhibiting  and  providing  educational  programs,  yet  with  very  few  and  often  unpaid 
staff.  In  many  cases,  they  are  the  only  local  cultural  resource.  Three  IMS  programs 
are  designed  specifically  for  small  museums.  The  study  and  IMS  funding  for  train- 
ing have  been  credited  with  increasing  the  quality  and  quantity  of  training  opportu- 
nities available  for  small  museums.  The  study  has  been  welcomed  in  communities 
across  the  country  to  help  focus  private  and  public  funding  priorities  on  the  needs 
of  small  institutions. 

As  education  reform  takes  hold  in  cities  and  towns  across  the  country,  museums 
and  schools  are  redefining  and  strengthening  their  partnerships.  IMS  has  taken  a 
leadership  role  to  help  museums  and  schools  address  the  goals  identified  in  GOALS 
2000.  IMS  planning  grants  are  transforming  traditional  thinking  about  museum 
and  schools.  Grantees  represent  a  wide  range  of  museums  from  art  and  history  to 
aquarium  and  children's  museums.  They  are  using  research  findings  to  shape  the 
learning  process  in  museums;  using  interactive  telecommunications  to  expana  their 
impact;  and  creating  replicable  models  for  integrating  museum  resources  into  stu- 
dent learning  through  exhibition  development,  peer  mentoring,  systemic  reform  ini- 
tiatives and  building  parent  networks. 

As  for  the  future?  It  is  clear  that  this  is  an  especially  challenging  time  for  muse- 
ums, as  it  is  for  most  every  institution.  Demographics  are  changing  increasing  the 
diversity  of  museum  audiences.  Economic  restructuring  is  challenging  museums  to 
continue  to  create  a  balance  of  diverse  funding  sources.  Education  reform  is  an  invi- 
tation to  museums  to  work  in  new  ways  with  schools.  Technology  is  enhancing  the 
way  we  communicate  and  giving  museums  exciting  new  tools. 

Museums  are  magical.  You  can  spend  an  afternoon  with  Degas,  Rembrandt  or 
Matisse;  walk  through  a  desert  garaen;  meet  a  rhinoceros;  hold  a  snake;  relive  a 
civil  war  battle;  ponder  the  wonders  of  our  solar  system  or  learn  about  the  laws  of 
physics  with  real  "hands-on"  experiments.  Nearly  everybody  who  has  visited  a  mu- 
seum remembers  their  first  museum  experience — it  is  transforming  and  can  be  the 
start  of  life  long  learning. 
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IMS'  leadership  has  put  a  spotlight  on  museums'  tremendous  public  service.  This 
year  we  created  the  National  Award  for  Museum  Service.  We  reviewed  over  70 
nominations  from  museums  integrally  involved  with  their  communities.  We  heard 
from  museums  across  the  country  that  play  a  signiflcant  role  with  schools,  business 
leaders,  senior  citizens,  girl  and  boy  scouts,  housing  communities,  hospital  patients, 

ffarden  clubs,  star  gazers,  quilters,  campers,  decoy  makers,  history  buffs,  animal 
overs  and  gang  members — to  name  a  few.  All  of  the  nominations  told  stories  about 
museums  that  beyond  caring  for  their  collections,  are  using  their  collections  to  pro- 
vide life  long  learning  opportunities  that  are  relevant  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  people  wno  live  in  their  communities.  The  award  recipients  are: 

The  Brukner  Nature  Center  in  Troy,  Ohio — a  small  nature  center  that  has  served 
countless  numbers  of  school  children,  families  and  adults  and  enabled  them  to  learn 
about  their  natural  environment  through  a  wide  range  of  programs. 

The  Cummer  Museum  of  Art  and  Gardens  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  The  museum, 
with  strong  and  committed  support  of  the  community,  has  developed  an  art  edu- 
cation center  that  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  creative  responses  to  the  challenge 
of  children's  education  yet  proposed  by  any  American  art  museum. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  in  St.  Louis.  The  museum  has  incorporated  into 
its  mission  the  concept  that,  as  a  public  trust,  the  institution  is  obligated  to  provide 
meaningful  service  to  the  entire  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area.  The  Swiety  is  a  model 
for  creating  programs  that  use  history  as  a  context  for  examining  current  issues  of 
concern  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

I  hope  you  agree  that  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  is  a  sound  investment  in 
communities  across  the  United  States.  It  mission  remains  as  vital  today  as  it  was 
at  the  founding  of  the  IMS  nearly  20  years  ago,  "To  encourage  and  assist  museums 
in  their  educational  role  ..."  The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  helps  museums 
do  what  they  do  best:  educate,  fascinate,  inspire,  illuminate,  inform,  enhance  and 
enrich. 

Statement  of  the  Assocution  of  Systematics  Collections 

The  Association  of  Systematics  Collections  (ASC)  represents  the  nation's  natural 
history  collections  used  for  research,  formal  education,  and  public  enlightenment. 
Our  members  include  museums,  botanical  gardens,  universities,  and  state  agencies. 
Many  of  our  members  are  eligible  to  apply  for  competitive  grants  from  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services.  ASC  is  also  eligible  to  compete  for  IMS  funds  for  projects  that 
improve  museum  practice  throughout  the  United  States.  IMS  has  been  instrumental 
in  helping  us  to  develop  professional  standards  in  our  field.  IMS  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  small  museums  and  colleges  without  the  resources  to  develop  programs  on 
their  own.  It  promotes  efficient  use  of  museum  resources  by  encouraging  cooperation 
and  sharing  among  museums  and  between  schools  and  museums. 

Today,  IMS  and  virtually  all  other  federal  agencies  and  programs  are  undei^oing 
a  review  that  properly  questions  the  need  for  their  very  existence.  ASC  agrees  that 
this  scrutiny  is  overdue.  We  offer  our  comments  in  support  of  reauthorization  and 
appropriation  at  the  President's  recommended  funding  level  for  IMS  in  this  spirit: 
Is  federal  funding  for  museums  a  legitimate  governmental  pursuit  in  the  interests 
of  the  American  people?  What  does  tne  IMS  do  that  could  not  be  accomplished  (or 
will  not  be  accomplished)  by  the  private  sector  or  other  governmental  units?  Is  IMS 
doing  a  good  job  at  providing  legitimate  government  services  with  federal  funds? 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  IMS  is  independent  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  stands  on  its  own 
merits.  Its  mode  of  operation  and  its  customers  are  fundamentally  different.  Some 
programs  of  the  NEA  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  NEH,  support  the  creation  of  new 
culture"  (e.g.,  works  of  art),  whereas  the  IMS  does  not  commission  artistic  or  cul- 
tural works.  IMS  does  not  fad  particular  exhibits  or  artists.  IMS  instead  rewards 
museums  that  have  demonstrated  outstanding  performance  in  the  context  of  the 
communities  that  they  serve,  as  judged  by  their  peers,  and  it  helps  museums  protect 
the  collections  that  they  hold  in  trust  for  the  American  people.  It  helps  make  mu- 
seum resources  available  for  education  of  the  nation's  children  and  for  enrichment 
of  community  life  for  all  Americans,  at  a  remarkably  small  price.  It  helps  small, 
rural  museums  gain  access  to  resources  such  as  database  tecnnology  developed  by 
the  larger  museums. 

IMS  affects  a  broad  segment  of  Americans  and  not  an  elite  few.  It  provides  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  resources  that  support  our  nation's  museums,  most  of  which 
comes  from  private  and  corporate  giving.  But  IMS  funds  leverage  other  funding  for 
museums.  IMS  provides  a  way  for  the  private  community  to  judge  museums,  and 
it  promotes  excellence.  Therefore,  even  for  institutions  that  have  never  been  funded. 
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IMS  has  an  important  positive  efTect.  Most  museums  rely  on  IMS-funded  institu- 
tions for  loans  of  specimens  or  help  with  exhibits. 

The  IMS  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  programs  at  any  level  of  government  that 
directly  support  museums  qua  museums.  IMS  improves  public  accessibility  of  muse- 
ums, while  allowing  local  communities  to  decide  on  the  content  and  programs  of  heir 
own  museums.  For  example,  IMS  provides  General  Operating  Support  Grants  to 
meritorious  museums,  but  the  museums  themselves  decide  how  an  award  will  be 
spent.  IMS  grants  are  peer-reviewed  and  judged  on  merit.  IMS  draws  public  atten- 
tion to  the  good  works  of  museums.  It  funds  all  types  and  sizes  of  museums  and 
botanical  gardens.  It  helps  provide  the  infrastructure  that  allows  individual  institu- 
tions to  survive  and  grow,  so  that  they  can  provide  jobs  and  contribute  to  local 
economies. 

Natural  history  institutions  have  benefited  greatly  from  IMS  grants  for  improve- 
ment of  collection  care.  Through  IMS  funding,  ASC  was  able  to  survey  our  museums 
and  produce  a  book  on  "Planning  and  Policies  in  Natural  History  Collections," 
guidelines  for  modernizing  our  institutional  operations  given  changing  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  ethics.  IMS  has  thus  helped  develop  standards  and  expectations  that 
have  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  our  services  to  the  public. 

The  great  collections  of  our  museums  are  a  part  of  our  nation's  historical  heritage 
that  give  us  shared  values,  and  hence  are  a  national  public  treasure.  Many  of  the 
collections  were  once  privately  owned,  but  were  donated  to  public  institutions  to  be 
shared  with  future  generations  of  Americans.  They  are  our  responsibility  now  and 
into  the  future.  Many  collections,  by  deed  of  gift  to  not-for-profit  institutions  or  state 
museums,  cannot  legally  be  returned  to  the  private  sector.  Even  if  they  could,  we 
would  be  breaking  trust  with  the  generous  donors  of  the  past,  and  the  nation  could 
expect  a  precipitous  decline  in  such  public  generosity. 

If  IMS  were  gone,  it  is  unlikely  that  state  and  local  governments,  also  under  pres- 
sure to  cut  budgets,  would  substitute  their  own  resources.  Rather,  we  expect  a 
downward  cycle  of  local  government  support.  Unfortunately,  museums  are  vulner- 
able to  even  a  small  gap  in  support  for  their  collections  and  other  infrastructure. 
They  rely  on  public  fundmg  because  they  operate  solely  in  the  public  interest.  Small 
businesses  rightfully  resent  the  competition  they  may  face  if  museums  attempt  to 
provide  commercial  services.  Opportunities  exist  for  commercial  success  at  the  level 
of  the  occasional  "blockbuster"  temporary  exhibit,  but  such  events  do  not  cover  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  conserving  collections  that  are  held  in  trust  for  the  public. 
In  fact,  many  an  institution  has  found  that  major  exhibits,  while  bringing  suostan- 
tial  tourist  revenue  to  the  host  city,  leave  the  institution  facing  worn  carjjets  and 
other  deteriorated  infrastructure,  and  little  to  show  on  their  own  oalance  sheet. 

What  does  IMS  provide  that  is  unique  and  irreplaceable?  Its  highly  competitive 
grant  programs  force  institutions  into  self  evaluation  in  a  context  of  national  com- 
parison. Local  funding  cannot  do  this.  IMS  has  raised  the  standards  and  expecta- 
tions of  museums,  especially  those  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas.  It  has  provided 
carrots  for  institutions  to  do  important  things,  such  as  conservation  surveys,  that 
are  oft«n  put  on  the  back  burner  in  favor  of  more  visible  projects.  Through  the  proc- 
ess of  training  reviewers  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  compare  institutions, 
it  has  helped  to  train  broad-thinking  leaders  for  tne  future.  IMS  thus  gives  individ- 
uals the  opportunity  for  personal  and  career  growth.  For  cultural  institutions,  this 
broadening  of  thinking  is  something  that  cannot  occur  easily  on  the  local  level  alone. 

IMS  helps  our  museums  in  ways  that  allow  them  to  serve  as  major  centers  for 
informal  education  in  the  sciences.  Public  schools  take  advantage  of  these  services. 
Few  Americans  do  not  remember  a  trip  to  their  local  natural  nistory  museum  as 
a  child. 

IMS  is  a  small  program  in  dollars  that  is  focussed,  efficient,  and  responsive  to 
its  constituency.  Throughout  its  history,  it  has  been  staffed  by  people  who  care 
about  its  mission,  rather  than  faceless  bureaucrats.  Despite  its  national  scope,  it  has 
remained  close  to  the  people  it  serves  through  constant  feedback.  It  has  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  Congress  as  well,  in  opening  doors  to  new  public  constituencies 
for  museums.  IMS,  by  supporting  fundamental  needs  of  museums,  keeps  culture  af- 
fordable and  accessible  to  the  average  American.  If  museums  had  to  be  entirely  self- 
supporting,  only  the  urban  elite  could  afford  to  participate.  While  some  believe  that 
government  has  no  role  in  a  nation's  culture,  this  view  is  counter-indicated  by  his- 
tory in  this  and  every  other  organized  nation,  going  back  at  least  to  ancient  Greece. 
National  support  of  cultural  OPPORTUNITY  can  be  an  elevating  and  liberating 
force. 

There  is  a  trend  in  Congress  to  support  block  grants  to  the  states  for  various  pur- 
poses, including  education.  However,  the  track  record  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation shows  that  block  grants  in  science  and  education  have  not  been  very  effective. 
Many  believe  that  there  have  been  poor  quality  control  and  poor  return  for  the 
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money.  NSF  has  been  asked  to  pick  up  more  and  more  of  the  support  for  K-12 
science  education,  in  part  because  of  poor  performance  of  the  block  grant  system. 
Block  grants  to  the  states  become  highly  politicized,  and  generally  are  weeik  in  peer 
review  and  post-award  evaluation.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the  small  amount  of  mu- 
seum funding  head  in  this  direction. 

In  summary,  we  urge  authorization  of  IMS,  and  appropriation  of  funds  for  IMS 
at  the  level  suggested  in  the  President's  budget.  This  small  program  promotes  self 
help  and  seeds  private  participation.  It  supports  institutions  that  uniquely  uphold 
a  public  trust:  caring  for  and  providing  public  access  to  the  physical  obiects  that  doc- 
ument our  natural  and  cultural  heritage.  IMS  is  a  model  governmental  program  and 
should  be  continued. 

Statement  of  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

The  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA)  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  submit  these  comments  in  strong  support  of  the  reautnorization  of  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services  (EMS).  The  AZA  is  the  largest  professional  zoological  park  and 
aquarium  organization  in  the  world.  A21A  represents  168  accredited  zoological  parks, 
aquariums,  oceanariums  and  wild  animal  parks  throughout  North  America  as  well 
as  over  6,000  individual  members.  Collectively,  AZA  zoos  and  aquariums  play  host 
to  155  million  visitors  annually,  more  than  attend  all  professional  basketoall,  foot- 
ball and  baseball  games  combined. 

Zoos  and  aquariums  play  an  important  role  in  today's  society  in  the  flelds  of  edu- 
cation, conservation,  science  and  recreation.  Zoos  and  aquariums  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  their  visitors  which  is  important  because  conservation  of  a  natural 
resource  requires  support  by  an  educated  public.  While  television,  books,  movies, 
and  videos  can  proviae  factual  information,  they  cannot  match  the  emotional  impact 
of  seeing  a  live  animal.  Living  animals  generate  unparalleled  enthusiasm  and  op- 
portunity for  learning.  Moreover,  this  eye-to-ye  contact  can  foster  pwsitive  long-term 
attitudes  towards  wildlife.  Our  approach  is  simple:  to  inspire  and  encourage. 

Although  education  is  always  an  ongoing  oojective,  conservation  is  the  number 
one  goal  of  AZA  zoos  and  aquariums.  For  many  species,  our  zoos  and  aquariums 
are  the  last  refuge  against  extinction.  In  1980,  the  AZA  and  its  member  institutions 
pioneered  a  strategy  for  the  long-term  survival  of  certain  endangered  animals  called 
the  Species  Survival  Plan  (SSP).  An  SSP  is  a  program  for  cooperative  population 
management  and  conservation  of  selected  species  at  zoos  and  aquariums  in  North 
America.  The  SSP  involves  a  great  deal  of  research  in  the  field  of  genetics,  reproduc- 
tion, nutrition,  behavior  and  veterinary  practices. 

Zoos  and  aquariums,  like  many  other  museums,  receive  their  funding  primarily 
from  local  ana  state  government  and  from  private  donations.  Though  most  zoos  and 
aquariums  charge  an  admission  fee,  the  money  collected  often  does  not  cover  the 
day-to-day  operational  costs.  Moreover,  popular  exhibitions  can  often  be  of  interest 
to  corporate  sponsors,  but  the  general  operation  of  the  zoo  or  aquarium  is  not.  This 
is  where  the  role  of  IMS  becomes  very  important  to  museums,  zoos  and  aquariums. 

Zoos  and  aquariums  are  more  popular  than  ever  and  our  constituency  is  broad. 
Our  supporters  represent  every  segment  of  our  community  and  our  educational 
methods  employed  are  as  diverse  as  our  audience.  To  be  as  good  as  we  can  be,  IMS 
programs  must  continue.  IMS  funding  is  a  mark  of  achievement — the  government 
seal  of  approval — that  communicates  to  the  private  sector  and  the  community-at- 
large  that  they  can  invest  with  confidence  in  a  zoo  or  aquarium.  The  "seed  money" 
provided  by  IMS  leverages  funding  for  zoos  and  aquariums  and  other  museums. 

AZA  institutions  have  been  recipients  of  both  the  General  Operating  Support 
(COS)  Grants  and  the  Conservation  Project  Support  (CPS)  Grants.  Of  the  two 
grants,  GOS  funds  are  extremely  important  to  zoos  and  aquariums  in  that  they  rep- 
resent the  most  difficult  money  to  raise.  GOS  grant  recipients  may  be  awardfed  up 
to  $112,500  for  a  two-year  cycle.  They  allow  zoos  and  aquariums  to  concentrate 
scare  resources  on  raising  funds  for  education  exhibits  and  conservation  efforts. 
GOS  grants  are  peer  reviewed  by  zoo  professionals  and  are  matched  on  average 
with  at  least  seventeen  non-federal  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  federal  money. 

In  1994/1995  cycle,  17  zoos  and  aquariums  were  awarded  $1,779,757  in  GOS 
grants.  Zoos  and  aquariums  have  received  awards  to  upgrade  animal  facilities,  es- 
tablish innovative  education  programs,  hire  scientific  staff  and  promote  greater 
awareness  of  local  conservation  issues.  A  detailed  list  is  provided. 

Many  other  AZA  institutions  have  used  IMS  funding  for  implementing  innovative 
conservation  programs.  Conservation  Project  Support  (CPS)  grants  are  designed  to 
help  zoos  and  aquariums  meet  their  basic  conservation  needs.  Applicants  are  evalu- 
ated on  a  competitive  basis  by  conservation  professionals  serving  as  field  reviewers 
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and  panelists.  CPS  grants  may  be  used  for  the  development  of  long-range  conserva* 
tion  plans,  improvement  of  collection  environments  and  research  in  conservation 
techniques,  including  AZA  species  survival  activities. 

In  1994  and  through  the  first  cycle  of  1995,  sixteen  AZA  member  institutions  re- 
ceived $482,046  from  the  IMS  Conservation  Project  Support  (CPS)  Fund.  The  CPS 
Fund  has  supported  projects  addressing  long-term  captive  propagation  programs  of 
endangered  species,  nutrition  and  diet  analysis,  and  disease  research.  A  detailed  list 
is  provided. 

Not  only  have  individual  zoos  and  aquariums  benefited  from  IMS  grants,  but 
service  organizations  do  as  well.  The  A21A  has  benefited  from  the  Professional  Serv- 
ice Program  (PSP)  Fund.  The  PSP  is  available  to  private  non-profit  professional  mu- 
seum service  organizations  for  projects  that  strengthen  and  improve  museum  serv- 
ices at  the  local,  state  and  national  level. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  the  AZA  has  been  awarded  $57,360  from  the  PSP  for  de- 
veloping the  first  course  to  standardize  husbandry  techniques  for  the  Conservation 
Academy  to  better  train  mangers  of  zoos  and  aquariums  to  maintain  captive  popu- 
lations of  endangered  animals,  and  to  review  scientific  techniques  for  genetic  and 
demographic  management  of  species  in  captivity  to  formulate  a  new  methodology. 
Proposals  were  evaluated  by  a  peer  review  panel  and  funding  was  based  on  the  pro- 
posals' benefits  to  the  museum  field  at  large. 

In  conclusion,  an  IMS  grant  is  seen  as  credibility  among  zoos  and  aquariums  and 
all  compete  fiercely  for  the  funding.  The  money  available  from  IMS  is  modest,  but 
the  effects  are  extraordinary. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  these  comments  in  support  of  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

[Additional  material  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  conunittee.] 

Statement  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums 

The  American  Association  of  Museums,  which  represents  the  nation's  8,000  muse- 
ums of  art,  history,  science,  and  natural  history,  as  well  as  zoos,  botanical  gardens, 
children's  museums,  specialty  museums,  and  many  others,  is  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  statement  for  the  record  regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services  (IMS),  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH),  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA). 

Many  institutions  enjoy  strong  financial  support  from  state  and  local  governments 
and  from  private  patrons  throughout  the  United  States.  Some  have  never  received 
any  substantial  amount  of  federal  support.  Nevertheless,  any  substantial  reduction 
or  elimination  of  federal  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  would  have  a  pro- 
foundly adverse  effect.  On  a  pragmatic  level,  the  relatively  small  amount  of  federal 
money  devoted  to  the  federal  cultural  agencies  acts  as  a  catalyst  to  increase  support 
at  the  state  and  local  level,  from  foundations,  corporations,  and  individual  patrons. 
Federal  support  is  the  keystone  in  an  arch  constituting  arts  and  humanities  fund- 
ing. If  the  keystone  is  removed,  the  supporting  elements — state,  local,  and  private 
funding — may  be  greatly  weakened  even  if  they  do  not  collapse.  The  position  and 
function  of  federal  funding  in  the  general  structure  are  the  important  factors,  rather 
than  the  mere  amount  of  funding. 

To  briefly  summarize  that  function,  continuing  federal  funding  for  cultural  activi- 
ties is  essential  to:  allow  full  access  to  exhibits,  performances  and  other  cultural  re- 
sources regardless  of  geography  and  family  income;  stimulate  economic  activity  and 
encourage  business,  foundations,  and  state  and  local  governments  to  match  or  ex- 
ceed federal  funds;  provide  a  critical  mass  of  seed  money  in  the  early  stages  of 
projects  of  nationally  recognized  excellence,  such  as  Ken  Bums'  Civil  War  documen- 
tary series,  and  consequently  stimulate  additional  matching  funds;  demonstrate  that 
cultural  education  in  tne  schools  is  a  national  priority;  preserve  our  national  shared 
cultural  heritage  and  increase  our  understanding  of  it;  promote  citizenship  grounded 
in  an  understanding  of  our  nationally  shared  principles;  aid  in  encouraging  excel- 
lence by  disseminating  national  models  across  state  and  local  lines;  and  dem- 
onstrate our  national  commitment  to  cultural  activity  and  promote  American  cul- 
ture abroad. 

Aside  from  the  understandable  desire  to  reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, much  of  the  impetus  to  reduce  funding  for  the  arts  and  humanities  stems 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  most  of  these  funds  are  used.  While  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  Robert  Mapplethorpe,  Andres  Serrano,  and  the  Enola 
Gay  exhibit,  far  less  is  written  that  underscores  the  fact  that  most  of  what  Amer- 
ican cultural  institutions  do  is  as  mainstream  as  apple  pie  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 
That  which  lacks  controversy  lacks  attention,  almost  oy  oefinition. 
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Yet  the  vast  majority  of  the  projects  funded  or  assisted  by  the  federal  cultural 
agencies  are  just  such  non-controversial  projects.  They  are  important,  they  are  valu- 
able, and  they  are  tremendously  exciting  to  members  of  the  profession  and  to  our 
visitors.  Most  of  the  projects  are  not,  however,  the  type  of  things  which  will  excite 
the  attention  of  the  national  media.  Are  projects  that  catalogue  and  publish  the 
writings  of  our  Founding  Fathers  less  valuable  because  they  are  less  controversial? 
Are  federally-assisted  projects  to  help  install  new  heating,  ventilation,  and  air  condi- 
tioning (HVAC)  systems  m  Thomas  Jeflerson's  Monticeflo  or  in  the  Governor's  Pal- 
ace at  Colonial  Williamsburg  less  significant  because  they  do  not  make  the  cover 
of  the  Washington  Post  or  the  New  York  Times? 

The  EMS,  NEH,  and  NEA  help  us  to  preserve  and  understand  our  nation's  culture 
for  the  next  generation.  What  is  often  overlooked  in  this  debate,  however,  is  the  de- 
gree to  which  these  agencies  bring  that  culture  into  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our 
children  every  day.  Without  the  IMS,  NEH,  and  NEA,  museums  would  have  to  pro- 
vide less,  charge  more,  and  close  often.  Critics  frequently  charge  that  the  federal 
agencies  cater  to  an  elite  audience.  Nothing  could  be  ftirther  from  the  truth;  it  is 
the  federal  agencies  which  allow  access  for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  visit  natu- 
ral history  and  art  museums,  historical  sites,  zoos,  and  other  museums.  Elitism  lays 
with  the  elimination  of  the  IMS,  NEH,  or  NEA:  without  federal  assistance,  only  the 
elite  would  be  able  to  afford  to  participate  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  desire  to  reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  government  is  not  only 
understandable  but  also  pervasive — it  cuts  across  all  levels  of  government,  from  the 
national  to  the  local.  Over  the  course  of  the  past  year  severtu  states  have  consid- 
ered, and  most  have  rejected,  a  variety  of  proposals  that  would  have  eliminated 
state  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities,  including  state-owned  museums.  The  de- 
bate is  far  from  over  at  the  state  level  and  few  in  the  museum  profession  in  Vir- 
^nia,  for  example,  expect  that  the  states  will  be  able  to  sustain  past  levels  of  fund- 
ing. If  federal  ninding  is  to  be  concurrently  reduced  or  eliminated,  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  such  cut-backs  will  only  be  multiplied.  As  many  states  look  vigorously  at 
budget  reductions,  a  signal  from  the  federal  government  that  providing  broad  access 
to  cultural  institutions  is  no  longer  a  national  priority  would  nave  a  powerful  nega- 
tive effect  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Education  is  the  tie  that  binds  America's  museums  together  and  the  most  impor- 
tant people  we  educate  are  the  children  of  this  nation.  Federal  funding  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  helps  make  it  possible  for  us  to  achieve  our  educational  mission  in 
many  important  ways.  It  is  said  that  those  who  cannot  remember  their  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it.  It  is  our  job  to  help  ensure  the  preservation  of  our  nation's 
heritage  so  that  generations  vet  unborn  may  learn  from  that  heritage.  The  federal 
government  has  been  an  invaluable  partner  in  that  process  for  many  years.  The  con- 
tinuation of  that  partnership  will  be  a  deciding  factor  in  how  well  we  are  able  to 
accomplish  the  mission  we  have  undertaken.  May  it  not  be  said  in  the  future  that 
ours  was  the  generation  that  turned  its  back  on  the  past. 

Statement  of  Edmund  Barry  Gaither 

Understanding  our  unique  history  and  fostering  education  are  fundamental  to 
good  citizenship  and  social  harmony.  Therefore,  botn  are  also  good  public  policy.  In- 
creasing historical  understanding,  education  and  social  harmony  are  tasks  shared 
by  a  constellation  of  institutions — ^homes,  schools,  churches,  synagogues,  mosques, 
unions  et  al  as  well  as  by  cultural  institutions  including  museums 

These  tasks  must  be  carried  forward  in  all  communities  by  institutions  with  roots 
in  the  constituencies  they  serve.  Thus  as  we  move  toward  greater  diversity  in  our 
institutions,  we  must  also  move  toward  a  more  diverse  community  of  institutions. 
Herein  lies  our  greatest  opportunity  to  build  an  America  from  the  ground  up  which 
is  just  and  in  which  people  nave  the  chance  to  maximize  their  human  potential. 

Across  the  country  in  urban  and  rural  communities,  people  of  color  and  other  un- 
derserved  peoples  of  all  races  have  created  museums  and  related  cultural  institu- 
tions to  help  educate  their  youth  and  strengthen  their  societies.  In  intimate  dialogue 
with  their  communities,  museums  such  as  Fondo  do  Sol,  DuSable  Museum,  Mexican 
Fine  Arts  Center,  Museum  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists  et  al, 
have  grown  through  the  investment  of  enormous  energy  and  vision  from  their  small 
staffs.  Inspite  of  the  lock  of  endowment  and  undercapitalization  resulting  impor- 
tantly from  our  previous  social  history  of  discrimination,  these  museums  are  at 
work  daily  serving  their  communities  directly  and  creatively.  They  are  American  in- 
stitutions which  deserve  public  sector  support  and  need  it  more  than  large,  tradi- 
tional institutions  which  have  both  historically  privileged  status  and  far  greater  ac- 
cess to  funds.  Moreover,  the  latter  institutions  rarely  serve  minority  communities 
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with  the  depth  of  commitment  and  sustained  interest  exhibited  by  minority  muse* 
ums. 

In  this  context,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  reasonable  that  out  of  20  million  dollars 
awarded  by  IMS  for  general  support  to  American  museums,  only  two  grants  went 
to  minority  institutions.  This  is  an  entirely  unacceptable  disproportion  which  in  ef- 
fect rewards  large  institutions  for  their  previous  advantage  and  vanquishes  hope  for 
development  among  smaller  and  minority  museums. 

How  has  this  travesty  come  about?  IMS,  whose  funds  come  from  the  taxes  of  the 
poor  and  minorities  as  well  as  others,  has  created  an  application  process  full  of  dis- 
incentives for  minority  applicants.  After  repeated  unsuccessful  efforts,  many  such 
museums  ceased  applying  to  EMS  at  all.  IMS  claims  that  it  is  supporting  quality 
and  excellence  objectively  measured  but  I  would  assert  that  it  supports  previous 
privilege.  How  else  could  the  disproportion  cited  above  come  aboutr  What  reason- 
able process  could  require  that  an  institution  with  a  $100,000  budget  meet  the  same 
application  criteria  of^an  institution  with  a  $5,000,000?  What  prejudice  creates  a  re- 
view process  which  discounts  the  tremendous  uncompensated  expertise  and  human 
capital  which  sustains  minority  institutions  serving  communities  which  are  them- 
selves economically  weak?  How  can  America  realize  its  promise  if  the  enterprise  of 
DMnority  museums  is  unsupported  by  receipt  of  a  fair  share  of  public  money  in- 
tended to  serve  the  whole  public's  interest? 

IMS  has  failed  minority  museums  and  their  communities.  Despite  its  proclama- 
tion of  fairness  and  objectivity,  IMS'  practice  has  favored  those  previously  privileged 
while  dramatically  underfunding  all  others.  IMS  should  only  received  continued 
funds  if  1)  it  sets  aside  an  appropriate  percentage  of  funds  for  smaller  museums 
performing  excellently  and  committedly  in  minority  and  underserved  communities, 
2)  develops  in  concert  with  representatives  of  this  community  of  institutions  appro- 
priate application  criteria,  and  3)  finds  a  way  to  value  human  capital  invested  in 
institutions  as  well  as  objective  performance  measures. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Audrey  Davis 
Good  Boming.  My  nase  is  Audray  Davie.  I  mm  th*  Acting  Dir«ctor 
of  th«  Alexandria  Black  History  Rosourc*  C«nt«r.  Thank  you  for  th« 
opportunity  to  speak  to  tho  Sub-coflsitta*  this  Boming.  I  first 
want  to  bring  you  groat ings  and  valcoae  froB  our  Mayor,  Patricia  S. 
Tioar,  tha  aaoibara  of  our  City  Council  and  our  City  Managar,  Vola 
La«rson. 


Wa  considar  it  a  graat  honor  to  %ralcoBa  you  to  our  City  and,  aoat 
aspacially,  to  our  ausaua  which  has  just  racaivad  INS  funding  for 
the  first  tisa  this  year.  As  part  of  a  new  institution,  just  five 
yeara  old,  I  can  attest  to  tha  iaportanca  of  this  funding  in 
developing  the  BUseuB  and  its  service  to  the  coBBunity.  As  a 
saall,  local  history  bussub,  ve  are  representative  of  sany 
thousands  of  such  institutions  across  tha  country.  Ne  are  vary 
proud  of  the  recognition  of  excellence  which  cobos  with  the  award 
of  General  Operating  Support. 

the  Alexandria  Black  History  Resource  Center  owes  its  creation  to 
tha  African  Aaarican  coBBUnit.,'i  s*r-.is5l=  iS^inst  the  COnfiflM  9' 
a  aegragatad  era.     In  1939,   five  young  African  ABerican  aen  staged 
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a  p«ac«ful  "sit-in"  at  Alaxandria's  Quaan  Straat  Library.  Tha 
purpoae  of  the  "ait-in"  waa  to  ragiatar  tha  African  Aaarican 
coBBunity'B  angar  at  the  denial  of  baaic  library  privileges.  As  a 
result  of  this  act  of  civil  diaobadiance ,  the  City  of  Alexandria 
built  the  Robert  Robinaon  Library.  Thia  building  was  uaad  as  a 
library  until  deaagregation  in  tha  19608,  but  ita  isportance  to  the 
African  Aaarican  comnunity  has  continued,  unabated.  Today,  this 
building  is  part  of  tha  Alexandria  Black  History  Reaource  Canter, 
serving  Alexandria  residents  of  all  racaa  with  an  interest  in  a 
ahared  past  and  in  educating  our  children  for  the  future. 

As  you  hava  had  a  tour  of  this  institution  this  aorning,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  aoae  of  the  many  aucceaaful  IMS  aupportad 
projecte  at  other  nuaeuns  in  tha  City.  Alexandria 'a  12  museuns  and 
historic  sites  are  viaitad  by  acre  than  1.2  Billion  people  each 
year,  and  provide  a  myriad  of  educational  opportunitiea  for  the 
coBBunity.   six  of  these  museums  have  been  able  to  increase  the 
excellence  of  their  programs  and  operations  with  assistance  from 
INS.  Five  of  the  Buseuae  you  will  hear  about  today  are  part  of  tha 
Office  of  Hiatoric  Alexandria,  a  department  of  our  City  government. 
The  sixth,  the  Carlyle  House,  is  supported  by  the  Northern  Virginia 
Regional  Park  Authority.   We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
our  various  museums,  and  especially  proud  that,  with  continuad  IKS 
aupport,  four  of  our  institutions  have  received  accreditation  by 
the  American  Association  of  Nuseums.   Each  museum  has  a  email 
staff,  averaging  two  full-time  parsons,  supplemented  with  hundreds 
of  volunteers.  Almost  exclusively,  we  use  the  funds  received  from 
IMS  to  provide  educational  programs  for  school  children  in  our 


Staff  from  all  of  the  muaeuma  worked  in  partnership  with  curriculum 
specialists  and  teachers  to  develop  a  local  history  curriculum, 
"Alaxandria  Is,"  and  to  plan  innovative  aducational  programs  for 
children  at  all  our  local  museums. 
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On*  such  program  is  The  Lycaua'*  lasld*  Old  Town,  in  which  atudanta 
discovttr  what  lifa  \nm  like  in  aarly  Alexandria.  The  prograa 
begins  in  the  classroon  with  a  hands-on  outreach  )cit  %rhich  includes 
naps,  census  records,  and  objects  such  as  sea  biscuits,  hand-aade 
soap  and  candles.  ProB  the  Buseia,  a  volunteer  decent  leads  the 
students  along  Old  Town  streets,  %rbere  they  loolc  for  boot  scrapers, 
gossip  Birrors,  old  shipping  warehouses,  and  other  features  of  our 
past.  Each  student  is  assigned  the  role  of  an  actual  person  froa 
Alexandria's  past.  They  play  their  rol«s  in  front  of  the 
buildings  associated  with  their  historic  character,  learning  aore 
about  how  the  to%m8people  lived  and  worked.  According  to  a  student 
froB  Springhill  Eleaentary  'The  best  thing  about  the  tour  was  being 
people  froB  'way  back  in  history!"  As  a  teacher  remarked,  the 
children  "becaBe  actively  involved  in  learning.  The  trip  itself  is 
the  icing  on  the  oake.'* 

At  the  CBTlyle  loose,  hundreds  of  third  and  fourth  grade  students, 
their  teachers  and  parents  learn  about  life  within  an  upper-class 
colonial  household,  from  the  Afrioan-Aaerican  point  of  view.  Prom 
two  of  the  enslaved  African  Aaerlcans,  the  cook  and  a  blacksalth, 
students  learn  about  skilled  emd  household  slaves,  their  work  and 
personal  lives,  and  their  relationships  with  the  white  fSBily.  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  few  other  BUseuBs  provide  this 
perspective  on  18tb  century  life. 

Special  events  at  the  Carlyle  House  provide  fun  and  educational 
experiences  for  faallles.  They  watch  and  talk  with  re-enactors  to 
learn  Bore  about  the  social  and  political  life  of  all  colonial 
Virginians.  rsBlly  BSBbers  taste  foods  prepaired  by  l8th  century 
Bethods  and  play  gases  which  were  enjoyed  two  hundred  years  ago. 
DsBonstrations  of  18th  century  woodworking  and  textile  aaking  bring 
the  past  closer  to  the  present. 

At  the  Alexandria  Archaeology  MueeuB,  SoBBer  Cai^  aluana  Owen  Seng 
is  returning  this  July  for  her  third  field  season,  to  once  again 
have  "the  opportunity  to  be  a  real  archaeologist. "   As  another 
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aaa^pmr   bo  eloquent ly  statad,  Sumau:  Camp    ■•halped  me  l«am  aor* 
about  th«  raBp«ct  I  should  9lva  to  averythlng  historic  and 
pr«hi«toric  in  ordar  to  prasarve  it  for  many  future  ganarations  to 
ooao."    Thase  budding  archaaologlsts  arc  aaong  taanagara  who 
axparlanca,  first-hand,  tha  steps  involved  in  excavating  and 
rasearohing  a  real  arohaaological  site.   As  one  eaaper  proudly 
announced,  "Z  learned  a  lot,  and  had  a  great  tine." 

Ms.  Carolyn  Janes  works  with  welfare  recipients  and  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  alternative  educational  progress,  to  prepare  then 
for  tha  General  Education  Dlploaa.  The  adult  students  who 
participated  in  an  Archaeology  Adventure  Lesson  en  Afrioan 
Aaericans  in  Alexandria  encountered  tha  value  of  archaeological 
research,  firsthand.  Their  exploration,  using  an  actual  site  and 
real  artifacts,  allowed  then  to  "handle  history,"  providing  a 
tangible  link  to  their  cosBunity's  past  and  inspiring  than  as 
individuals  to  view  their  own  lives,  froa  an  historic  perspective. 

Two  of  Ms.  JaBas'  students  later  reported  to  her  that  they  wanted 
to  reconstruct  their  own  faaily  histories.  Ms.  Janes  said,  "It 
isn't  often  that  a  elassrooa  experienoe  can  obange  a  life  so 
quickly."  She  attributes  this  iaosediata  effect  on  her  students  to 
the  rich  historic  content  of  the  lesson's  topic,  a  free  black 
neighborhood  before  the  Civil  Mar,  and  the  "excellent  teachers  and 
currlculuB. " 

By  offering  conbined  visits  to  several  sites,  groups  have  an 
opportunity  to  iaiierse  theasalves  in  history.   In  one  coabinad 
tour,  18th  century  life  in  tha  newly-founded  town  of  Alexandria 
coaes  to  life.   At  Gadsby's  Tavern  Huseua,  students  laam  what  a 
traveler  could  expect  froa  a  night's  stay  at  the  inn.   Than,  by 
contrast,  the  elegant  Carlyla  House,  situated  just  across  Market 
Square,  shows  thaa  a  very  different  lifestyle  enjoyed  by  a 
preetlglous  and  petferful  faaily.   Finally,  at  the  Alexandria 
Archaeology  Kuseun,  the  students  exaaine  actual  artifacts  excavated 
froa  these  sites,  finding  clues  about  the  people  that  used  and 
discarded  then  long  ago. 
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At  Gadsby's  Tavwm  Muaaua,  two  bulldin?^  dating  tram  1770  and  1793, 
ttaa  Conaarvation  Aaaaaaaant  Prograa  (CAP)  haa  baan  vital  in 
providing  propar  cara  for  tha  aost  valuabla  of  tha  Muaaoa'a 
objaota,  tha  bulldinga,  thaaaalvaa.  Part  of  Gadaby'a  CAP  funds 
allowad  tha  Huaaun  to  hava  a  thorough  architactural  aaaaaaaant  dona 
by  a  praaarvation  architact,  who  axaainad  both  atructuraa  top-to- 
bottoa  and  highlightad  araaa  of  concam  for  tha  futura.  Thia 
docusant  providaa  a  road  aap  for  propar  cara  of  thasa  hiatoric 
landsarka  for  yaara  to  coaa.  Tha  raaaindar  of  tha  grant  paid  for 
a  atudy  by  a  conaervation  apacialiat,  who  focosad  on  tha  uaa  of  tha 
buildings  as  a  Busaun.  Bvarything  frcn  propar  li^ht  lavela  to 
aff active  objact  storage  was  axaainad.  Because  this  was  an  outside 
consultant  atudy,  it  carried  greater  weight  than  staff  suggeationa. 
The  recoBDendations  of  the  consultants  were  all  acted  upon.  It 
would  hava  taken  yeara  for  Gadaby*a  to  achieve  theae  scae  results 
with  its  own  resources. 

At  Port  Ward  Muaaua  and  Historic  Site,  part  of  the  Union  Civil  Mar 
Defenses  for  the  City  of  Hashington,  IMS  conaervation  funda  were 
uaed  to  etabiliae  the  Port 'a  earthwork  walls,  soae  41  rare  prints 
hava  been  conserved;  textiles,  including  a  large  collection  of 
flags,  have  been  properly  stabilised  and  conaerved.  Since  1989, 
alxost  19,000  atudenta  have  participated  in  the  award  winning 
education  outreach  program,  X>ife  Doriag  The  Civil  war.  As  one 
teacher  indicated  in  a  prograa  evaluation,  "thinga  to  touch  and  aee 
are  great  additions  to  tha  curriculua;  a  ■useum  can  provide  what 
is  not  always  available  to  a  claaarooa  teacher."  Another  wrote 
that  the  kit  "allows  the  children  to  see  a  acre  personal  aide  to 
the  Civil  War."  During  tha  aany  yaara  of  IMS  siqpport,  attendance 
at  Port  Ward  increased  froa  25,000  in  1984  to  68,000  last  year. 

In  concluaion,  IMS  funding  haa  allowad  us  all  to  increase  our  own 
baae  of  financial  aupport.  nie  funda  are  indeed  a  nultiplier. 
Bapeeially  in  the  last  2-3  yeara,  we  have  becone  more 
entrepreneurial,  bringing  in  financial  aupport  froa  a  variety  of 
heretofore,  uniaagined  souroes:  en  archaeology  auaaMr  ^^'■p  for 
^aenagera,  apecial  field  aeheela  and  graduate  eouraea  with  the 
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National  Parle  8«rvioa  and  Gaorga  Waahington  Onivaralty,  imw  product 
dovolopBont  of  Alaxandrla-ralatad  aarchandiaa  for  our  busoob  ahops, 
aoholarly  publloationa  to  aall  in  our  ahopa,  nafw  faaily  oriantad 
apacial  avanta,  joint  marXating  and  advartiaing  vanturaa  eoabining 
all  of  our  hiatoric  aitaa  and  auaauaa,  apaoial  group  tour  paoikagaa, 
incraaaad  rantal  incoaa  and,  noat  aapaeially,  auooaaaful  privata 
•upport  froB  our  conatltuanta.  A  raoent  fundraiaing  projaet 
brought  in  nora  than  $50,000  in  oaah  and  in-Kind  gifta,  an 
unpracadantad  aaount  fcr  a  aaall  inatitution.  Hara,  at  our  Cantar, 
va  rocaivad  aupport  from  tha  Philip  L.  Grabaa  Fund  and  tha  Ford 
Motor  CoBpany.  And  lat  us  not  ovaraatiaata  tha  econoBic  iapact  of 
touriaa  in  our  eoBBunity,  thoaa  1.2  Billion  viaitora  ooaing  to  our 
City,  patronizing  our  raatauranta  and  shops. 

Our  coBBunity  takes  great  pride  in  its  history  and  in  tha  ability 
to  Bake  that  hiatory  aliva  and  part  of  our  younger  generation 'a 
experience,  nie  continued  aupport  of  IMS  aince  1980  has  allowed  us 
to  enter  into  this  special  partnerahip  to  help  establish  life-tiae 
learning  for  all  our  cltisena.  We  thank  you. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joyce  Bucci 

rati  writing  in  support  of  the  reauthodutlon  of  the  Institute  lor  Museum  Scnrlois 
known  a*  IKfS.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to  address  ^  following  : 

•  museum  as  sn  educational  resource 

•  musetmi/ school  partnerships 

•  museum/school/oommunity  collaborations 

and  how  they  affact  the  student,  teacher  and  parents  In  the  greater  Baltlmare  County 
area.  I  have  worked  as  an  srt  teadier,  an  art  museum  curriculum  specialist  and 
cuzzently  eerv*  as  a  Spedalist  in  ttie  Office  of  Art  This  represents  20  years  of 
experience  dealing  with  ttte  museum  ss  sn  educational  fodlity.  I  have  found 
museum  eduatlxxi  programs  to  prorvide  s  vital  educational  link  ior  the  students. 

Vfinaum  M  sn  Bduparinnul  lto«otir» 

Let  me  address  museums  as  an  educational  tesouroe.  Now  more  ttian  ever 
Instructional  leaders  bi  ttie  school  system  are  looking  ior  ways  in  which  learning 
can  be  made  iadkaitk.  Students  may  observe,  interact  with,  and  discuss  real 
artifacts  from  other  cultures,  in  tiie  museum  setting.  It  is  extremely  necessary  for 
our  students  to  have  an  understanding  of  and  appvedaHon  for  other  cultures,  as  we 
move  into  a  global  sode^.  The  museum  piovides  ttis  natural  connection  and 
resource  for  students  and  teachers  to  study  the  bcUefs  and  art  of  various  cultures 
thtou|^  cross  -eurrieular  activities.  Today  museums  provide  extensive  pre  and  post 
museum  sctMties  to  ensure  tttat  ttw  museum  experience  wiD  be  a  true  extenakvi  of 
the  dassroom,  and  not  simply  a  field  trip.  Often,  activities  are  devetoped  ttiat  can 
only  be  done  in  tive  museum  when  conftontad  with  ttie  art  These  problems 
actively  engage  our  students  in  research  and  observation  necessary  for  problem 
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solving  in  •ll'disdplinet.  Cuiriculum  wiiten  from  a  number  of  difldplinct  are 
writing  ttWM  xnulticultaral/interdlsdpUnAry  museam  experiences  into  ttwir  yeariy 
program. 

Vfti«itMm/Sgh«nl  P>fH^#fmhipa 

One  of  ^  most  outstandiztg  projects  tite  IMS  funded  last  year  in  a  school/museum 
partoerahip  planning  grant  waa  Mining  the  Mmeum  at  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society.  This  grant  enabled  teadxers  and  atudertts  of  aeveral  schools  to  participate  in 
an  extsnsive  outreach  program  that  included: 

•  Sta£F  development  for  teachers  -  teachers  met  with  the  artist  and 
toured  tiie  exhibit  e?q)eriencnd  a  contextual  lecture  on  installation 
art  in  the  museum  setting,  and  received  diversity  and  sensidvity 
training. 

•  Students  met  with  an  outreadv  museum  staff  member  in  their 
schools  to  engage  in  discussions  and  pre-museum  activities. 

•  Student*  experienced  the  exhibit. 

•  Studtnts  made  craattve  ni^anses  to  the  exhibit  to  be 
displayed  in  the  museum 

This  eiq)erlence  brou^  together  art,  engjUsh,  history  teadtecs  and  guidance 
counselors.  Many  teachers  have  diuiged  the  way  they  teach  and  have  re-examined 
meOiods  of  imtruction  because  of  ttls  exposure.  Children  examined  tiie  power  of 
art  and  ei\gaged  in  the  creative  experience.  This  fanning  grant  enabled  us  to 
package  this  successful  program  in  a  way  tiut  may  help  us  qualify  for  funding  from 
other  sources. 

Last  year,  Jbhxmycake  laddie  School  partidpeted  in  a  total  school  immersion  witii 
The  GMOtemporary,  during  the  exhibit  Harm  and  the  World:  ArckUectund 
Sculpture  hy  Txoo  Contemporary  African  Artiets.   This  was  i  collab(»ation  between 
The  Contemporary,  Moi^an  Sute  University,  and  Baltlihore  County  Public  Schools 
Involving  students,  parents,  university  staff,  aiui  mtiseum  staff.  The  students 
explored  their  globtd  commimlty  throu^  interdisciplinary  projects  involving  art, 
history,  and  lai^uage,  that  were  developed  by  interdiscipliitary  teams  of  teachers. 
The  studeitts,  faculty,  and  oooummlty  toured  tfie  eidiibit  %viih  the  artist  as  the 
foreign  language  teacher  interpreted.  The  artist  then  visited  the  school  and  spoke  to 
ttks  students  and  community.  Kccendy  titere  was  an  extended  pro^  where  The 
Contemporary  sent  anoAer  artist  to  work  with  children  to  create  a  permanent 
mural  on  the  grounds  of  ttie  schooL  Bveryone  benefited  from  Ods  cooperative 
experience.  TMs  year  The  Contmq>or8ry  is  cocttlnuing  in  its  commitment  and  has 
extended  an  invitation  to  ttie  faculty  to  visit  their  lastest  exhibition,  the  artist  will 
visit  the  school  and  the  communi^  is  invited.  Many  ttudenti  and  parents  would 
not  have  come  to  the  museum  on  their  own.    The  museum  has  become  a  friendly 
place,  a  familiar  place,  a  place  to  frequent  Establishing  these  collaborations  and 
partnerships  ensures  continued  support  and  use  of  the  museum  as  on  educational 
resource. 

Qvlng  our  dtildren  the  opportunity  to  interact  with  real  art  and  artists  oeatas  an 
auttientlc  omerience  d^at  can  last  a  Uietime.  These  successful  programs  are  vital  to 
luirtuie  tt«B  heart  minds  and  tfie  aools  of  our  children,  parents  and  teachen  in  a 
dwngii^  ^obal  community. 
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Statement  of  Fondo  del  Sol 

Mr.Chairnan  and  Mertibers  of  the  Coinnittee: 


I  am  honoured  to  r)r<»sent  this  vritten  testimony  on 
behalf  of  not  only  ny  ovn  museum, the  second  oldest 
Latino/multicultural  art  museum  in  America, the  Fondo  del 
Sol  Visual  Arts  Center  of  Washington  DC, founded  in  1973, 
but  also  to  share  with  you  the  deep  concerns  of  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  colleagues  in  sister  institutions 
-Latino,  Caribbean,  Afro  American, Native  American, and 
Asian  American  with  whom  we  have  shared  projects  and 
exhibits, and  thoughts   and  shared  ideals  over  a  period 
of  22  years. 

America  is  richer  indeed  for  the  sacrifices  and 
inspired  leadership  of  many  of  these  distinguished  Ansrican 
museum  leaders  and  scholars-  Susana  Torruela  Leval  of  El 
Museo  del  Barrio, NY, Marta  Vega,  of  the  Caribbean  Cultural 
Center , NY .Richard  Hill, former  director  of  the  Museum  of 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Art,  Santa  Fe ,  Jol'.n  Fleming, 
director  of  the   National  Afro  American  Museum  of  Wilber- 
-f orce,Ohio, Ileana  Fuentes  Perez, director  of  the  Cuban 
Museum, Miami ,  Robert  Lee, the  Asian  Arts  Center , NY, George 
Longfish, director  of  the  Gorman  Museum  of  Native  Amarican 
Art..Davis,  Calif ornia , Barry  Gaither .director  of  the  Museum 
of  the  National  Center  of  Afro  American  Artists , Boston . 
They   ,and  many  others  of  their  generation  in  museums   of 
colour , represent  a  unique  generation  in  American  art  and 
History-  sons  and  daughters  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
who  helped  found  almost  two  hundred  museums   and  cultural 
centers  of  the  First  Americans  ,of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of    Afro  America, and  the  millions  of  New  Americans-Latino 
and  Asian  who  have  so  enriched  our  country. 

Their  existence,  as  museums  &■ institutions -. is  a 
priceless  cultural  heritage  of  this  country  and  of  over 
6u  million  Americans-  almost  ^  of  our  population. 
The  continuation  of  these  museums  , historical  resource 
centers  and  cultural  centers  is  imperative  for  their 
contrib  .ution  to  education, to  community  participation,  to 
cultural  history, art  and  music^  &nd  cv'.tural- contribution 
to  America.  Yet  the  very  existence  of  a  majority  of  these 
museums!^  increasingly  in  jeocardy. 

The  question  of  testimony  today  of  both  myself, and 
my  distinguished  colleague , Edmund  Barry  Gaither , Director 
of  the  Museum  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro  American 
Artists, Boston,  must  by  the  nature  of  the  foregoing 
facts  each  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  IMS  has  in  fact  helped  considerably  or  failed  to 
help  the  continued  existence  and  survival  of  these 
great  national  resources?  What  in  effect  is  its  record 
on  minority  museums? 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  even      approach 
the   eloquence  and  deep  feeling  of  belief  in  a  fairer 
America  found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. Edmund  Barry  Gaither, 
but  I  shall  endeavor  to  quote  a  few  basic  facts, and  make 
a  few  specific  recommendations  for  essential  reforms 
if  the  IMS  is  to  be  reauthorized  for  service  to  Ane  rica 
for  the  balance  of  this  decade. 

Has  the  IMS  been  equitable   in  its  funding 
in  proportion  to  taxpayers  dollars  paid ,and  minority 
population  represented  to  museums  of  colour! "minority 
IBUSeUihS"  )in  America? 

John  Fleming, President  of  the  African  American  Museums 
Association  in  the  U.S. (representing  a  constituency  of 
120  museums  and  historical  societies)  stated  in  testimony 
to  the  Houseof  Representatives  A'ppropriations  Committee 
in  May  1993...   (gee  attachment):" 

"From  1976  when  IMS  was  established  ,its  mission  has 
been  "to  help  museums  improve  their  educational  services., 
by  focusing  on  the  museum  as  an  institution   and  fostering 
institutional  improvement".  Fleming  concludes  : 


1,  1993: 


11,1994 
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"this  has  not  occured  in  relationship  to  African  Amer- 
-ican  museums.  ..IMS  is  not  serving  the  institutional 
needs  of  African  American  museums.  From  our  perspective, 
it  is  museums  which  have  the  largest  budgets  and  other 
institional  resources  which  are  most  likely  to  compete 
successfully  for  IMS  grants.",  indeed  he  adds  that 
increasing  disillusionment  in  the  IMS  has  caused  an 
increasing  serious  drop  in  applications  from  Black  museums 
-from  17  applications  in  1991  to  only  9  in  1992. 
IMS  in  Fleming's  statement  lacks  minority  professionals 
on  its  staff, and  should  develop  grant  programs  that  addrsss 
the  specific  needs  of  these  institutions.  Fleming  in  his 
conclusion  calls  for  "specific  directions  by  Congress 
to  develop  a  grant  program  that  addresses  the  critical 
problems  facing  Afro  American  museums" . 

Vfhat  then  is  the  actual  record  of  IMS  in  1993  and  1994 
in  terms  of  general  opperating  support  grants  to  minority 


According  to  IMS  News  Releases  and   public  Reports 
released  for  Fiscal  1993  and  Fiscal  1994, the  following 
general  operating  grants  were  given  to  minority  museums 
in  the  two  most  recent  fiscal  years: 

General  Operating  Support  Grants  1993; 

20  million  dollars  in  general  Operating  Support  grants 

to  300  museums 

Grants  to  museums  of  colour; 4   ,viz:Hampton  University$105, 517 . 
The  Mexican  Museum, San  Francisco  $112,500  ^ 
The  Makah  Cultural  Center, Neah  Bay  25,462.  (Wash. State) 
Osacye  Tribal  Mueo"^  $  25,175. 

Grants  to  White  Ethnic  Museums:         $65,125. 
American  Swedish  Institute 
Minneapolis 
Museums  of  Color:    total  minority  f undinq$2 63, 654. 
=anr>rojc.l%  of  total  grants  awarded 

^-with  addition  of  Ethnic  Whit^=$343 ,  779 
1994  Grant  Awards: 
Total  grants  given:  juu 
total  given  in  awards : $22 , 151 ,000. 


Total  grants  given  to  minority  museums  of  colour:   2 

Alexandria  Black  History  Center,  $  22,424. 

Alexandria , Va . 

Chinatown  Historical  Museum, NY    $  46,214. 
Total  grants  to  White  Ethnic  Minority 
Museums  :  1 

Ukranian  Museum , fnf , NY  $55,572. 

1994  Total  All  Minority  Museums  GOS  Grants: 

Minority  Museums  to  Total  GOS  grants:  3  of  300   =  1% 

Minority  Museum  grants  in  1994: $l24, 220  of  $22,051,000  in  grants 

=  Jj  of  1%  of  funds  allocated. 
Population  represented  by  Minority  Museums: 
Afro  American:   28  nitillion 
Latino  &  West  Indian/Caribbean 

24  million 
Asian  American  4  million 
Native  American   1  ^  million  declared/3  million  more  with 

nondeclared  Indian  ancestry 
Ethnic  White  :  Ukranian, Lithuanian , Polish,  Swedish 
(  with  Ethnic  Historical  museums) 
5  million 
Total  Population   represented  by  Minority  and  Ethnic  Heritage 
Museums:  63  million 

*  of  total  population    k      (25?4  of  all  U. S. taxpayers ) 
%   of  IMS  grants   *i  of  1%,  to  l%^in  two  past  fiscal  years. 
%  of  grants:  3  of  300  per  year   (l*)average  for  past  2  y^ars. 
vi=.4  in  1993,2  in  1994. 
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What  constituencydre  we  talking  about  in  minority 
Duseums  ? 
According  to  the  IMS  Report  to  Congress  in  1992 
of'  approximately  9000  museums  identified, minority 
museums  totalofl '  419. 

Even  if  the  standard  used  by  IMS  were  that  approximately 
20?J  to  25%   of  its  grants  would  be  held  for  a  special 
grant  category  of  "Minority  Museums" (Corresponding  to 
the  population  percentage  represented  of  taxpayers, we  would 
still  expect  to  see  reasonable   correlation  of  at  least 
RO  grants  to  the   category  of  minority  museums , viz irauseuns 
of  Americans  of  colour  and  Ethnic  heritage  museums  including 
Ethnic  White  museums ,UKranian , Lithuanian , Polish, Swedish, etc  . 

To  any  fairminded  person,  2  grants  in  1994, for  h   of  1?^ 
of  the  total  funding  allocated  in  GOS  awards  of  1994  is 
clearly  unacceptable~  This  is  2%   of  what  should  basically 
be  20%  to  25%   '  of  300  GOS  grantsawardeT:  (basec  on  one 
tftUl'tn  Sf  the  D. S. population)  . 

Museums  in  this  category  complain  bitterly  of 
never  receiving  a  single  GOS  grant  in  years  of  trying, 
or  no  more  than  one  grant  in  20  years  (Museo  del  Barrio , NY , 
NCAAA, Boston, and  others). Only  two  minority  museums  seem 
to  have  had  serious  funding  in  the  past  ten  years .Hampton 
University  Museum(Afro  American)  and  the  Mexican  Museum, 
San  Francisco (in  the  past  4  years.) 

Museums, both  minority, and  rural, or  urban  but  of  snail  to 
midsize  complain  bitterly  of  the  length  of  the  application, 
the  time  to  complete  it(2  to  3  weeks), and  the  fact  that 
after  years  of  trying  and  never  having  been  funded, they  have 
simply  given  up.  Many  comment  that  the  process  seems  to  favor 
major  museums  with  large  staff, and  small  museums  with  few 
demands  on  their  time. Art  and  minority  cultural  heritage 
nsucums  seem  to  be  particularly  disadvantaged. 

Clearly, the  statistics  of  their  own  grant  reports 
would  soem  to  caTI  tor  a  major  overnaui  ,atter  ly  years, 
oT  IMS, its  start, its  grant  process  and  categories. 
Its  way  ot  doing  business, and  most  all  its  guidelines 
and  priorities  for  the  remaining  five  years  of  this  decade 
and  century. 

What  then  can  Congress  do, and  what  can  we  from 

the  world  of  minority  museums  recommend? 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  witness, and  the  large 
majority  of  my  colleagues  ,that  in  accord  with  Senator 
Jefford's  own  remarks,  we  do  indeed  need  an  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  ,  but  we  would  add, if  it  is  to  be 

reauthorized ,maiorchanoes  must  be  made  and  nev>  guidelines  set 

Congress  must  set  new  guidelines  for  1995-2000 
of  what  priorities  it  wants  set  for  IMS  and  for  the 
standards  and  revised  manner  by  which  it  will  operate. 
Most  specifically  I  would  recommend  the  following: 

1. Future  general  support  will  be  reviewed  according'  ■ 
to   the  following  priorities  and  guidelines?       ~ 

a.  Educational  services  and  outreach  provided 

b.  cultural  heritage  represented , and  whether  there 
are  any  other  similar  auscums  in  the  region. Is  it  amussum, 

historical  society , cultural  center ,, archaeological  site, 
zoo, etc, which  is  irreplacable ,unigue,or  having  an  important 
constituency  represented, and  is  financial  support  crucial  to 
its  continuing  ? 

c.  has  it  a  distinguished  record  of  past  and  current 
exhibitions?  Do  its  exhibits  represent  something  not  found  in 
any  other  museum  in  its  area, or  region? 

d.  Minority  population  represented,  by  staff, board, 
and  programming, as  well  as  museum   puchasc. 

e.  Resources  and  record  in  portraying  the  history, 
culture ,and  geography , music, art .values  of  the  peoples  of 
America, or  of  a  particular  region  or  section  of  it. 
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f.  consideration  that  funding  of  the  applicant  nuseun 
will  help  constitute  a  fairer  ,and  equitable  representation 
of  «-h^  p^piiiatinn  i.   coDPOSition  of  the  people  of  America. 
Finally",  that  funding  by  IMS  will  not  be  allowed  vhich  set 
patterns  "^^"^   «»m ^  apnpar  to  be  discriminatory against 
any  museum  or  grouping  of  nuseums  by  race .gender , ethnic 
heritage, region, or  size. 
2  IMS  will  be  expected  by  Congress  to  have  generally 

reasonable   relationship  of  grants  alloted  to  population, 
ethnic  heritage, and  region  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  expected  to  respect  the  basic  American  premise 
of  No  Taxation  Without  Representation, and  that  steps   will 
bo  taJcen  innediately  to  set  reasonable  representation  for 
museums  of  minority  constituency   in  total  funding, and  m  staff 
as  well  as  panelreviewers . 

IMS  will  be  instructed  to  set  priority  on  funding 
criteria   according  to  the  criteria  of  guidelines  l,and2. 

3.  Staff .National  Council, and  Panel  Reviewers  of  IMS  will  be 

expected  to  represent  at  least  20%  to  25%  minority  represcnt- 
-ation  in  light  of  U. S. population . 

4.  IMS  will  be  expected  to  arrange  site  visits  when  requested. 

5.  ^  million  dollars  of  the  IMS  budget  for  1996; anrf  "following  4 

fiscal  years' will  be  allocated  to  a  now  Fund  for  Minority 
museums (representing  h   of  US  population )whosc  director  will 

serve  as  Deputy  Director  of  IMS  and  T/ill  be 
expected  to  have  a  distinguished  background  in  the 
problems  of  small  and  minority  museums. 

■  6..  The  new  Fund  for  Minority  Museums,  representing  22% 
minimum  of  the  total  IMS  budget  will  have  the 
following  budget   outlines: 

100  GOS  grants  at  $30,000  each.  Total  $3  million  . 
150  grants  at  $10,000  each.  Total$tis  million. 
50  grants  reserved  for  innovative  Special  Projects. 

Total   $500,000. 
Application  form  for  the  above  block   grants:  4  pp. 
Documentation  to  be  provided:  past  fiscal  year  budget, 
exhibits  or  programs  given,  constituency , services 
to  the  community,  educational  programs, historical 
programs,  press  reviews , catalogues .public  letters. 
Innovative  special  programs. 

Panels:  rgyiev  panels  will  be  a  minimum  of  -5  persons 
from  the  minority  museum  field, and  scholars. 
Total  grants  to  be  given  by  the  new  program:  200 
from  a  constituency  of  over  420  museums. 

7.  No  museum  may  receive  funding  for  more  than  three  years 
consecutively ,  after  which  it  must  pass  for  one  year 
minimum. 

8 .  General  revised  IMS  application  for  all  other  museums 
applying  :  6?p.  (similar  to  NEA/Museums  length) 

9.  Maximum  size  grant  as  of  1996:   $50,000 
(   cut  from  $112,500.  ) 

IMS  is  expected  to  at  least  double  the  number  of  museum 
grants  given  in  1996-97   by  the  simple  economy  of  cutting 
present  grant  levels  from  $112,500  to  $50,000  per 
museum  maximum  grant  and  funding. 

10.  Congress  will  appoint  a  small  oversight  committee 
to  see  that  the  above  revisions  in  goals  and  priorities, 
as  well  as  staf f , panel ,, and  funding  patterns  are  carried 
out  by  IMS  in  a  reasonable  manner, and  that  all  constituan- 
-cies  of  the  museum  world  will  feel  they  are  receiving 

a  reasonably  equitable  share  of  funding  by  IMS  relative 
to  thoir  population, region .community .category .and  state. 

11.  Congress  will  expect  a  new  emphasis  on  basic  support 
from  $10,000.  to  $30,000  for  small. medium  size  museums 
including  rural  and  urban  areas .minority , and  cultural 
heritage  museums  whose  services  and  operation  relate 

in  significant  degree  to  the  new  priorities  of  education, 

history , cultural  harita7e . innovation  .and  community . 

12. Large  museums  'fill  bo  eligible  for  grants  up  to  $50,000 

but  will  not  constitute  more  than  20%  of  all  ftinds 

allocated. 
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Mr .Chairman > and  members  of  the  Committee. 

In  closing,!  should  like  to  thank  each  of  you  for  the 

privilege  of  speaking  to  you  today  on  these  matters. 

As  my  colleague  Richard  Hill  (Tuscorora/6  Nations, NY) 
and  former  director  and  assst .director  of  three  Native  American 
museums, has  pointed  out."  small  museums  inherently  suffer 
a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  against  the  resources  and 
staff  of  major  museums  in  winning  IMS  funding.,  ve  must  find 
a  way  to  level  the  field, so  that  each  museum-  large  and  small- 
mainstream, or  specialized  community  and  constituency-  will  feel 
that  they  had  a  fair  chance, and  a  fair  and  reasonable  portion 
of  the  funding  and  support  given  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people"  . 

In  the  end ,ConqresSis  the  last  resort  for  the  American 
people  to  defend  us  against  what  is  far  too  often  the  arrogance 
and  self applause  of  government  and  bureaucracy.. 

In  the  end  it  is  you , particularly  the  Senate, who    must  be 
the  keepers  of  the  flame,  the  hopes  of  each  citizen  for 
the  American  Dream, and  for  a  fair  playing  ground  on  which  to 
seek  it. 

The  goal  of  an  Institute  of  Museum  Services  is  a  wonderful 
goal.  We  must  seek  your  help  in  nakin4^  fair  and  equitable 
program  in  which  no  group  of  Americans, by  race,  ethnic  or  cultural 
heritage, gender , or  region  will  feel  aggrieved  of  having  been 
deprived  of  basic  fairness  and  representation. 

We  would  indeed  call  for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services, but  we  would  most  strongly  urge 
our  representatives  to  seek  that  the  IMS  undergoes  najor  revision 
in  its  operations, staf f , programming, and  funding  allocations. 

No  group  of  American  museums  should  feel  in  the  future  that  they 
have  been  victims  of  systematic  and  continuing  discrimination  and 
nonrepresentation . 


The  AMERICAN   DREAM  and  our  own  history  deserves  this 
of  us  .Each  museum  has  an  obligation  to  youth, to  Education, to 
the  old,  to  preserve  history , illustrate  geography  .share  and 
cherish  our  idealsour  music, and  our  cultural  history. 
In  short, to  serve  America.   In  return  , we  might  each  ask  only  that 
we  receive   equal  and  equitable  fairness  in  the  benefits  of  America, 


[Whereupon,  at  11:02  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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